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THE  CIILUni  IN  THE  CATACOMBS. 

No  phase  of  Christian  antiqnity  speaks 
so  little  to  the  eye,  and  yet  none  is  so  full 
of  significance  for  the  mind,  nor  so  im¬ 
portant  to  high  interests,  as  the  Art  found 
in  Home’s  Catacombs — the  pictorial  and 
sculptured  evidence  to  the  life  of  the 
primitive  Church,  supplying  illustrations 
of  inestimable  value,  and  pleading  with  j 
silent  eloquence  for  much  that  has  been  | 
laid  aside,  while  opposed  to  much  that 
has  been  adopted,  in  ecclesiastical  usage. 
Here  is  inde^  manifest  to  the  thoughtful 
observer  an  ideal  far  from  consistently 
conformed  to  at  the  present  day  by  any 
religious  system.  Catholic  or  Protestant ; 
for  the  conviction  that  the  true  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  perfectly  evangelic  Church 
is  yet  to  be  looked  for  as  future,  and  that 
all  institutions  hitherto  pretending  to  that 
character  are  destined  eventually  to  give 
place  to  a  reality  nobler  and  purer,  as  the 
morning  star  fades  before  the  lustre  of  the 
risen  sun — this  is  what  forces  itself  most 
strongly  upon  minds  capable  of  bring- 
Kbw  Sepies — You  V..  No.  2. 


I  ing  impartial  judgment  and  independent 
reason  to  the  study  of  such  monuments. 

1  Lately  exerted  activity  in  the  research 
and  illustration  of  the  records  of  ancient 
Christianity  at  Home  —  fresh  impulses 
given  to  learning  and  speculation  in  this 
sphere,  and  favored  by  the  liberal  patron¬ 
age  of  Pius  IX. — tend,  perhaps  without 
the  consciousness  of  those  immediately 
concerned,  to  prepare  for  a  new  era  in 
faith  and  devotion,  whose  spirit  will  prob¬ 
ably  prove  adverse,  in  various  respects, 
to  the  teaching  or  practice  of  Home,  if 
not  irreconcilable  with  her  now  admitted 
clums  for  the  hierarchic  order.  That  all 
which  is  holy,  useful,  morally  beautiful, 
and  adapted  to  humanity’s  requirements 
in  that  ably  organized  system  of  church 
government,  whose  triumphant  successes 
are  due  to  the  talents  and  zeal  exerted  at 
this  centre,  and  long  assuredly  favored 
by  Providence  with  ever-renewed  proof 
how  invariably 

“  The  way  is  smooth 

For  power  that  travels  with  the  human 
•  heart  ” — 

that  all  this  may,  as  to  essence  at  least, 
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be  retmned  in  the  final  developments  of 
divine  religion,  none  can  more  earnestly 
desire  or  hope  than  those  who  look  with 
full  confidence  for  a  more  perfect  accept¬ 
ance  and  embodiment  in  the  future  of  the 
truth  taught  by  the  world’s  Redeemer. 

We  have  to  observe  the  deeper  signifi¬ 
cance  attaching  to  this  term  Catacomb, 
than  to  any  by  which  places  of  sepulture 
were  known  to  paganism  —  from  the 
Greek  to  lull  or  fall  adeep  ;  also  to  the 
phrase  common  to  epitaphs  above  Chris¬ 
tian  graves,  depodtua  (interred),  implying 
consignment,  the  temporary  trust  of  a 
treasure  to  the  tomb,  in  hope  of  another 
life — with  sense  utterly  wanting  to  the 
funereal  terms  conditus,  eompositus,  and 
others  of  pagan  use.  ITie  records  these 
cemeteries  contain  cannot  be  appreciated 
from  any  sectarian  point  of  view ;  but 
alike  command  interest  from  all  Chris¬ 
tians  by  their  luminous  and  paramount 
testimony  to  those  divine  truths  in  re¬ 
spect  to  which  the  followers  of  Christ 
are  universally  agreed — here  far  more 
strikingly  manifest  than  is  aught  that 
bears  evidence  to  dogmas  or  practices 
around  which  discords  have  risen  among 
those  who  acknowledge-the  same  Divine 
Author  of  their  faith.  It  is  a  noble  pre¬ 
sentment  of  one  momentous  phase  in 
the  story  of  humanity  that  these  sacred 
antiquities  afford  to  us.  Amid  circum¬ 
stances  of  unexampled  trial,  amid  all  the 
provocations  of  calumny,  persecution, 
the  liabilities  to  degrading  punishment 
and  torturing  death;  while  the  Chris¬ 
tians  were  accused  of  atheism,  considered 
to  be,  as  Tacitus  says,  convicted  of  ha¬ 
tred  against  the  human  race — not  one 
expression  of  bitter  or  vindictive  feeling, 
not  One  utterance  of  the  sorrow  that  is 
without  hope  can  be  read  upon  these 
monumental  pages,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  intelligible  language  of  an  elevat^ 
spirit  and  calmly  cheerful  temper,  hope 
whose  flame  never  burns  dim,  faith  se¬ 
renely  steadfast,  a  devotional  practice 
fraught  with  sublime  mysticism,  yet  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  simplicity  and  repose — 
altogether  a  moral  picture,  evincing  what 
is  truly  godlike  in  man ! 

At  a  glance  we  may  go  through  the 
entire  range  of  scriptural,  and  almost  as 
rapidly  through  that  of  symbolic  subjects 
in  this  artistic  sphere,  both  circles  ob¬ 
viously  determined  by  traditions  from 
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which  the  imaginative  faculty  was  slow 
to  emancipate  itself.  From  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament — the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
the  judgment  pronounced  on  them  before 
their  expulsion  from  Paradise ;  Noah  in 
the  Ark  ;  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  ; 
Moses  receiving  the  tables  of  the  Law 
on  Sinm  ;  Moses  striking  the  rock  ;  the 
story  of  Jonas  in  different  stages  ;  Daniel 
in  the  lion’s  den  ;  the  three  Israelites  in 
tlie  fiery  furnace ;  the  ascent  of  Elias  to 
Heaven,  and  a  few  others  less  common. 
Frorfthe  New  Testament — the  Nativity ; 
the  adoration  of  the  Magi ;  the  change  of 
water  into  wine ;  the  multiplication  of 
loaves ;  the  restoring  of  sight  to  the 
blind  ;  the  he.aling  of  the  cripple,  and  of 
the  woman  afflicted  witli  a  bloody  flux ; 
the  rising  of  Lazarus ;  Christ  entering 
Jerusalem  seated  on  an  ass;  St  Peter 
denying  Christ,  between  two  Jews ;  the 
arrest  of  St  I*eter ;  Pilate  w'ashing  his 
hands ;  in  one  instance  (on  a  sarcophagus) 
the  soldiers  crowning  our  Lord  in  mock¬ 
ery,  but  (remarkable  for  the  sentiment — 
the  preference  for  the  triumphant  rather 
than  mournful  aspect)  a  garland  of  flow- 
era  being  substituted  for  that  thorny 
crown  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  narrative ; 
in  another  instance,  the  Roman  soldiers 
striking  the  Divine  Sufferer  on  the  head 
W’ith  a  reed  ;  but  no  nearer  approach  to 
the  dread  consummation  being  ever  at¬ 
tempted — a  reserve  imposed,  no  doubt,  , 
by  reverential  tenderness,  or  the  fear  of 
betraying  to  soom  the  great  object  of  faith 
respecting  that  supremo  sacrifice  accom¬ 
plished  on  Calvarjr.  Among  other  sub¬ 
jects  prominent  in  the  fourtli  century 
(though  not  for  the  first  time  seen)  are 
two  persons  whose  high  position  in  devo¬ 
tional  regards  henceforth  becomes  more 
and  more  conspicuous  with  the  lapse  of 
ages — the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Peter. 
The  mother  of  Christ,  as  first  introduced 
to  us  by  art,  is  only  seen  in  her  historic 
relation  to  her  Divine  Son,  nor  in  any 
other  than  the  two  scenes  of  the  Nativity, 
and  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men — later 
she  appears  like  other  of  those  orantes,  or 
figures  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and 
sometimes  between  the  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul  —  occasionally,  indeed,  with 
naive  expression  of  reverence,  on  larger^ 
scale  than  these  latter — an  honor  not  ex- 
cluaively  hers,  but  also  given  to  certain 
other  virgin  saints,  especially  St.  Agnes. 
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Tho  first  example  of  the  “Madonna  and 
Child  ”  picture,  destined  for  such  endless 
reproduction  and  extraordinary  honors, 
is  seen  over  a  tomb  in  the  Catacombs 
of  St  Agnes  ;  Mary  with  veiled  head, 
arms  extended  in  prayer,  and  the  Child, 
not  apparently  seated,  but  standing  before 
her,  on  each  side  being  the  monogram 
of  the  holy  name,  XP,  which  symbol 
(rarely  in  use  before  the  conversion  of 
Constantine)  suffices  to  show  that  this 
picture  cannot  be  of  earlier  date  than  the 
fourth  century,  as  the  absence  of  the  nim- 1 
bus  to  the  heads  both  of  Mother  and  i 
Child  indicates  origin  not  later  than  the 
earlier  years  of  the  next  century,  before 
which  that  attribute  scarcely  appears  in 
Christian  art  An  event  in  ecclesiastical 
history  explains  how  this  pictorial  subject, 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  attained  its  nigh 
importance  and  popularity;  became,  in 
fact,  a  symbol  of  orthodoxy,  displayed  in 
private  houses,  painted  on  furniture,  and 
embroidered  on  garments.  It  was  in  the 
year  431  that  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  in 
denouncing  the  adverse  opinions  of  Nes- 
torius,  defined  that  Mary  was  not  mere¬ 
ly  the  mother  of  humanity,  but  to  be  re¬ 
vered  in  a  more  exalted  sense  as  tho 
mother  of  Deity  in  Christ. 

Turning  to  the  purely  symbolic,  we 
find  most  frequently  introduced  —  the 
lamb  (later  appearing  with  the  nimbus 
round  its  head),  and  the  various  other 
forms  in  which  fiuth  contemplated  the 
Redeemer — namely,  the  good  shepherd  ; 
Orpheus  charming  wild  animals  with  his 
l^re ;  the  vino ;  the  olive ;  the  rock  ;  a 
light ;  a  column ;  a  fountmn ;  a  lion ;  and 
we  may  read  seven  poetic  lines  by  St. 
Damascus,  enumerating  all  the  titles  or 
symbols  referring  to  the  same  Divine 
Personality,  comprising,  besides  the 
above,  a  king ;  a  giant ;  a  gem  ;  a 
gate  ;  a  rod  ;  a  hand  ;  a  house  ;  a  net ; 
a  vineyard.  Rut  among  all  others,  the 
symbol  most  frequently  seen  is  the  fishy 
with  a  meaning  perhajis  generally  known 
but  too  important  to  bo  here  omitted — 
its  corresponding  term  in  Greek  being 
formed  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  holy 
name  and  title,  “  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of 
God,  Saviour.”  Wa  find  also  the  dove 
for  the  holy  spirit  or  for  beatified  spirits 
generally  ^  the  stag,  for  the  desire  after 
baptism  and  heavenly  truth ;  candelabra, 
fur  illumination  through  the  Gospel ;  a 


ship,  for  the  Church — sometimes  repre¬ 
sented  sailing  near  a  lighthouse,  to  sig¬ 
nify  the  Church  guided  by  the  Source  of 
all  light  and  Truth ;  a  fish,  swimming 
with  a  basket  of  bread  on  its  back,  for 
the  eucharistio  sacrament ;  the  horse,  for 
eagerness  or  speed  in  embracing  divine 
doctrine ;  the  lion,  for  martyr  fortitude, 
or  vigilance  against  the  snares  of  sin  (as 
well  as  with  that  higher  allusion  above 
noticed) ;  the  peacock,  for  immortality ; 
the  phoenix,  for  the  resorrecUon ;  the 
hare,  for  persecution,  or  the  perils  to 
which  tho  faithful  must  be  exposed  ;  the 
cock,  for  vigilance — the  fox  being  taken 
in  a  negative  sense  of  warning  against 
astuteness  and  pride,  as  the  dove  (^sido 
its  other  meanings)  reminded  of  the  sim¬ 
plicity  becoming  to  believers.  Certain 
trees  also  appear  in  the  same  mystic  or¬ 
der  ;  the  cypress  and  the  pine,  for  <leath  ; 
the  palm,  for  victory  ;  the  olive,  for  the 
fruit  of  good  works,  the  lustre  of  virtue, 
mercy,  purity,  or  peace;  the  vine,  not 
only  for  the  Eucharist  and  the  Person  of 
the  Lord,  but  also  for  the  ineffable  union 
of  the  faithful  in  and  with  his  Divinity. 
The  lamp  in  the  sepulchre  implies  both 
the  righteous  man  and  the  true  Light  of 
tho  World;  the  house  represents  either 
the  sepulchre  or  the  mort^  tenement  we 
inhabit  in  life ;  and  the  anchor  is  taken  not 
only  in  tho  sense  understood  by  paganism, 
but  also  for  c^onstancy  and  fortitude,  or  as 
indicating  the  cross.  Another  less  intelli¬ 
gible  object,  the  wine  barrel,  is  supposed 
to  imply  concord,  or  the  union  of  the 
faithful,  bound  together  by  sacred  ties,  as 
that  vessel’s  staves  are  by  its  hoops.  The 
lyre,  sometimes  in  the  hands  of  its  mas¬ 
ter  Orpheus,  is  a  beautiful  symbol  for  the 
harmony  and  m.an8uetude  produced  by 
the  subjection  of  evil  passions  through 
the  divinely  potent  action  of  truth.  The 
four  seasons  appear  with  higher  allusion 
than  could  be  apprehended  by  the  Gen¬ 
tiles — winter  representing  the  present 
life  of  storms  and  troubles ;  spring,  the 
renovation  of  the  soul  and  resuscitation 
of  the  body  ;  summer,  the  glow  of  love 
tow’ards  God ;  and  autumn,  the  death  by 
martyrdom,  or  life’s  glorious  close  after 
conflict,  in  anticipation  of  “  the  bright 
spring  dawn  of  heaven’s  eternal  year.” 

In  order  to  understand  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  as  the  Eucharist,  in  its  supreme 
place  as  presented  by  this  primitive 
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art,  we  must  endeavor  to  realize  wbat  the  holiest  ordinance  through  the  per- 
this  ordinance  waa  to  the  early  Chris-  versoneas  of  men ;  “  When  ye  come 
tians  —  the  centre,  and  it  seems  daily  together  into  one  place,  this  is  not  to  eat 
recurring  transaction  of  their  worship;  the  Lord’s  Supper:  for  in  eating  every 
the  keystone  of  the  mystic  arch  on  one  taketh  before  other  his  own  supper ; 
which  their  whole  devotional  system  may  and  one  is  hungrv,  and  another  is  drunk- 
be  said  to  have  rested.  On  every  side  en.  .  .  ‘W'hcrefore,  my  brethren, 

appears  evident  the  desire  at  once  to  con-  when  ye  come  together  to  eat,  tarry  one 
vey  its  meanings  through  symbolism  to  for  another.  And  if  any  man  hunger, 
the  faithful,  and  to  conceal  both  its  dog-  let  him  eat  at  home,  that  ye  come  not 
raa  and  celebration  from  the  knowledge  together  unto  condemnation.”  This  feast 
of  unbelievers :  never  introduced  with  lU-  !  with  which,  throughout  the  first  century 
rect  representation  either  of  its  institution  the  eucharistic  celebration  was  incorporat¬ 
or  ritual,  but  repeatedly  in  presentment  ed,  is  represented  in  the  art  here  l)efore 
for  the  enlightened  eye  through  a  pecu-  us  without  any  sign  of  religious  purpose, 
liar  selection  of  ty|>es,  as  by  the  fish  a  company  either  seated  or  reclining  at  a 
placed,  together  with  loaves  marked  lunette-formed  table,  partaking  of  food, 
witlj  a  cross,  on  a  table  ;  or  still  more  bread,  and  fish,  sometimes  with  wint' ; 
significant,  the  fish  floating  in  water,  the  only  symbolic  detail  being  the  cross 
with  a  basket  containing  bread  and  a  marked  on  loaves,  but  not  of  a  kind  ])e- 
small  vessel  of  wine  on  ita  back — thus  culiar  to  Christians ;  such  bread,  ealie«l 
representmg  at  once  what  I  might  de-  pania  decnaaatua,  thus  divided  by  incisions 
scribe  in  the  words  of  the  Anglican  into  four  parts,  Iwing  of  common  use 
Catechism,  “the  outward  and  visible  among  tlie  Romans, 
sign,”  ami  “  tlie  inward  part  or  thing  As  to  the  very  complex  indications  of 
signified,”  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist  |  date,  no  era  proper  to  Christians  is  found 
with  the  very  Person  of  the  Redeemer.  |  for  our  guidance  in  the  earlier  c;Uacomb 
Another  naively  expressive  symbol,  less  monuments ;  but  about  the  end  of  the 
intelligible  at  first  sight,  is  the  pail  of  fourth  century  appears  the  year  of  the 
milk,  designed  to  signify  the  celestial  Roman  bishops,  for  example,  “Salvo 
‘food  prepared  by  the  Good  Shepherd  for  Siricio  t^piscojK),”  or  “  temporibus  Sanc- 
his  flock :  this  mystic  sense  sometimes  ti  Innocentii  :  ”  the  last  formula,  no 
made  more  clear  by  the  nimbus  within  doubt,  adopted  after  the  death  of  the 
which  the  j>ail  is  seen ;  or  by  its  being  j  pope  named  ;  or  (proof  of  the  compara- 
placed  on  a  rude  altar,  beside  which  is  the  i  tiveefptality  in  episcopal  rank  according  to 
pastoral  staflf,  without  the  figure  of  the  primitive  idea.s)  the  date  by  the  years  of 
shepherd,  who  is  elsewhere  seen  carrying  !  other  bishops  also,  in  inscriptions  belong- 
tliis  vessel ;  the  lamb  also  being  sometimes  j  ing  to  their  several  dioceses ;  and  from 
represented  with  the  pail  on  its  back.  A  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  arc 
symbolic  picture  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  i  indicated  the  years,  not  only  of  bishops, 
form  of  fish  and  bread,  at  the  Callixtan  ^  but  priests,  deacons,  or  even  the  matrons 
Catacombs,  is  referable,  beyond  doubt,  to  j  presiding  over  female  communities.  Date 
antiquity  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  l  by  consulates  was  rarely  adopted  in  these 
third  century ;  and  a  similar  one  in  those  !  epigr.aphs  before  the  third,  but  becomes 
of  S.  Lucina  is  assumed  to  bo  not  more  common  in  the  next  two  centuries,  again 
modern  than  the  second  century,  perhaps  falling  into  disuse  after  the  middle  of  the 
of  even  earlier  date.  Another  subject,  sixth  century  ;  and  the  year  of  the  em- 
in  the  same  reference,  though  less  direct-  peror,  which  was  enjoined  for  the  dating 
ly  conveyed,  is  the  Agape,  Uiat  fraternal  of  all  public  acts  by  Justinian,  a.d.  537, 
(and  once  sacred)  banquet,  for  whose  prac-  scarcely  in  any  instance  occurs  before 
tice  in  the  apostolic  age  w'e  must  refer  to  that  period.  We  follow  with  interest  in 
a  remarkable  passage  in  one  of  St  Paul's  these  chiselled  lines  the  last  traces  of  the 
Epistles,  that  at  once  explains,  and  is  ex-  existence,  and  the  gradual  dying  out,  of 
plained  by,  this  ancient  usage  so  often  that  proud  institution,  the  Roman  consu- 
pictorially  treated  in  catacombs.  And  a  late ;  the  unostentatious  language  of  these 
mournful  testimony  indeed  are  the  Apos-  |  Clwistian  epitaphs  here  supplying  the 
tie’s  words  to  the  rapid  deteriomtiou  of  |  last  monumental  evidence  to  this  once 
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great  historic  reality.  Tlie  consulate  |  of  females,  the  “  ancilla  Dei,”  or  “  virgo 
proper  to  Home  expire<l  in  the  year  i  Dei  ” — first  type  of  the  consecrated  nun 
after  being  held  in  the  last  instance  by  !  — sometimes,  it  seems,  so  set  apart  by 
Decius  Paulinas ;  in  the  follo\^ing  year,  |  the  vows  of  their  parents  from  infancy, 
however,  reappearing  when  assumed  by  '  Interesting  is  it  to  trace  the  growth  of 
Helisarius  after  his  Italian  victories,  j  a  feeling  which,  from  the  utterance  of 
From  534  to  544,  only  one  consul  (for  I  prayer  lor  the  dead,  passed  to  the  iu- 
the  Eastern  Empire)  is  on  record ;  and  j  voicing  of  tArir  intercession  for  the  liv- 
in  that  last  year  the  office  was  suppressed  ing — as  “  Vivas  in  Deo  et  roga  ;  ”  and 
by  Justinian,  though  once  more  assumed,  i  the  recommending  of  their  spirits  to  some 
in  his  own  person,  by  an  emperor,  name-  ,  specially  revered  saint,  rather  as  a  for- 
ly  Justin,  in  566:  up  to  which  date  the  mula  of  pious  valediction  than  the  ex¬ 
computation,  since  the  act  of  suppression,  pression  of  anything  like  dogma  in  re- 
had  been  according  to  the  years  (as  we  .  gard  to  human  intercessors,  as  “  In  no- 
see  in  these  epilaplis)  “  post  Consulatum  mine  Petri,  in  pace  Christi.” 

Hasilii  ”  (after  the  consulate  of  Basilius),  |  Tlie  faith  of  the  primitive  Church  as 
who  had  last  held  that  office  at  Constan-  |  to  the  Divine  Being,  her  Founder  and 
tinople.  Curious  in  this  lapidary  style  Head,  is  clear,  as  in  letters  of  light,  on 
is  the  use  of  the  epithet  “  divus,”  long  these  monumental  pages :  we  read  it  (to 
given  to  defunct  emjierors  without  sem-  j  cite  one  remarkable  example)  conveyed 
pie  as  a  mere  an/  honor,  by  their  Chris-  ;  in  the  strangely  confused  Latin  and  Greek 
tian  subjects.  Together  with  character-  |  not  unfrequently  found  among  Christian 
istics  of  brevity  and  simplicity,  we  notice,  |  epitaphs,  with  the  following  distinct  ut- 
in  these  epitaphs,  a  serene  spirit  of  resig-  ,  Usrance — 
nation  that  never  allows  vent  to  passion-  [ 

ate  utterance  ;  the  word  “dolens”  is  the  '  ZIIIHS  IN  AEO  XPISTO  TAH  IN  HAKE 
strongest  expression  of  sorrow,  and  this  ' 

but  rarely  occurring.  As  the  colder  for-  that  is :  “  Mayest  thou  live  in  God  Christ, 
malities  of  the  classic  lapidary  style  were  Sylva,  in  peace ;  ”  we  read  it  in  the  formu- 
gradually  laid  aside,  ecstatic  ej.aculations  las  where  this  holy  name  is  otherwise  ac- 
of  prayer  and  hope  were  admitted — “  Vi-  companied  with  what  declares  belief — 
vas  in  Deo,”  most  ancient  in  such  use ;  :  as,  “  In  Christo  Deo,”  or  “  in  D.  Chris- 
“Vive  in  oetemo;”  “Pax  spiritu  tuo;”  to;  ”  or  in  the  Greek  —  ev  0tw  Kvpao} 
“  In  pace  Domini  dorraias,”  frequently  ,  Xeiaro)  (sic). 

introduced  before  tlie  period  of  Constan-  |  Again,  alike  distinctly  expressed  in 
tine’s  conversion,  but  later  falling  into  ;  other  formulas,  at  the  epitaph’s  close,  as 
disuse  ;  “  In  jiace”  continuing  to  be  the  '  “  in  pace  et  in  ” — with  a  monogram  XP, 
established  Christian  formula  —  though  implying  the  obvious  sequel,  “  Christo  ;  ” 
also  found  in  the  epitaphs  of  Jews ;  while  .  also  in  the  rudely  traced  line  with  which 
the  “  Vixit  in  pace,”  very  rare  in  Homan  one  inscription  finishes :  “  Nutricatus 
inscriptions,  appears  commonly  among  Deo  Cristo  marturibus  ;”  in  one  curious 
those  of  Africa  and  of  several  French  example  of  the  Latin  language’s  decline  : 
cities— otherwise  that  distinctive  phrase  “  liegina  vibas  in  Domino  zesu  ;  ”  and 
of  the  pagan  epitaph,  “Vixit ’’(as  if  even  in  the  Greek  sometimes  at  the 

in  the  records  of  the  grave  to  present  life  beginning,  evidently  intended  as  dedica- 
rather  than  death  to  the  mental  eyeX  does  tion  in  the  name  of  God.  Alike  clearly, 
not  pertain  to  Christian  terminology,  j  though  less  frequently,  enounced  is  the 
Various  usages  of  the  ]>rimitive  Church,  worship  of  a  Divine  Spirit,  as  an  asi>ect, 
important  to  her  history,  are  attested  by  or  in  more  strict  theologic  phrase.  Person 
these  epigraphs — as  the  classification  of  ,  of  the  Deity,  for  example  :  “  in  jmeo 
the  clergy  into  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  cum  spiritu  sancta  ”  (</c)  “  vibas  in  Spir- 
acolytes,  exorcists ;  and  the  recognition  itu  sane.”  And  indeed  no  moral  truth 
of  another  revered  class,  the  pious  wid-  '  could  be  more  convincingly  established 
ows,  “  matrons  vidua  Dei,”  of  one  among  by  monumental  proof  than  the  unani- 
whom  we  read  on  her  epitaph  that  she  mous  belief  with  which  the  Church,  at  ‘ 
“  never  burdened  the  Church  ;  ”  here  this  first  and  purest  phase  in  her  history, 
also  do  wo  find  proof  of  the  dedication  ;  directed  adoring  regards  to  the  “  Logos,” 
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the  perfect  Imapfe  of  the  Father,  as  true 
and  essential  Deity. 

Below  the  surface  of  the  Roman  Cam- 

{)agna,  it  is  supposed  that  from  eight 
mndred  to  nine  hundred  miles  of  exca¬ 
vated  corridors,  interspersed  with  cham¬ 
bers  in  various  forms,  extend  their  mar¬ 
vellous  ramihcations ;  and  between  six 
and  seven  millions  is  the  assumed  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Christian  dead  here  deposited 
during  primitive  ages.*  In  much  the 
greater  part  it  is  certiun  that  these  hypo- 
gees  were  formed  for  Christian  worship, 
instruction,  and  interment,  before  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  first  converted  emperor :  but 
it  is  also  indisputably  proved  that  they 
continued  in  use  for  devotional  purposes, 
and  received  many  pictorial  decorations, 
long  afterwards  ;  likewise  that  works  of 
excavating  were  in  progress  till  so  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
idea  that  they  ever  served  for  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  numbers,  during  persecution,  is 
erroneous,  assuming  indeed  what  is  ma^ 
terially  impossible,  owing  to  the  forma- 
mation  of  their  far-stretching  labyrinths, 
small  chapels,  and  story  above  story  of 
narrow  passages.  We  read,  it  is  true,  of 
the  martyrdom  of  saintly  bishops  while 
in  the  very  act  of  officiating  at  their  hum¬ 
ble  altars  ;  of  several  among  the  earliest 
Roman  pontiffs,  who,  dnnng  extreme 
peril  took  refuge  in  such  retreats — as  did 
Alexander  I.  (a.d  109-19),  Stephen  I. 
(253-7),  and  Sixtus  II.,  who  was  put  to 
death  in  one  of  these  subterranean 
sanctuaries  (a.b.  258) ;  and  Pope  Cajus 
(283-96)  is  said  to  have  actually  lived  for 
eight  years  in  catacombs,  from  which  he 
only  came  out  to  suffer  martyrdom  (296). 
With  Mr.  Northcote  (whose  work  is  a 
vade  mecum  for  this  range  of  antiquities) 
we  may  conclude  that  not  the  mnltitucU 
of  the  faithfiil,  but  the  pontiffs  alone,  or 
others  especially  sought  after  by  myrmi¬ 
dons  of  power,  were  at  any  time  resident 
for  long  periods  in  these  retreats,  in  no 
part  of  which  do  we  see  anything  like 
preparation  for  dwelling,  or  for  any  other 
purposes  save  worship  and  interment  ; 
though  indeed  an  epitaph  by  St.  Dama- 
sns,  m  the  Callixtan  Catacombs,  implies 
the  fact  that  at  some  period  those  ceme¬ 
teries  were  inhabited : 


[February, 

*‘Hic  habitasse  prios  sanctos  cognosccre 
debes.” 

But  that  smnt  (elected  to  the  papacy 
366)  cannot  be  cited  as  a  contemi>orary 
witness  to  ages  of  persecution  ;  at  peri¬ 
ods  subsequent  to  which,  however,  we 
read  of  Pope  Liberius  taking  refuge  (352) 
in  the  cemetery  called  after  St  Agnes, 
from  the  outrages  and  insolence  of  the 
then  ascendant  Arian  sect;  of  Pope 
Boniface  L,  so  late  as  between  418-22, 
passing  some  time  in  a  similar  retreat,  to 
withdraw  from  the  faction  that  support¬ 
ed  his  rival  Eulalius ;  considering  which 
facts,  we  cannot  deny  that,  the  evidence 
as  to  the  occasional  habitation  of  cata¬ 
combs  is  too  conclusive  to  bo  set  aside 
without  rejecting  much  that  claims  be¬ 
lief  in  Acts  of  Martjfrs,  and  other  received 
authorities.  Of  St  Urban  we  read  {Acta 
of  St.  Cecilia)  “  latebat  in  sacrorura  mar- 
tyrum  monimentis;”  of  St  Hip|>olytus 
{Acts  of  St.  Stephen^  a.d.  259),  “  vitam 
solitariam  agebat  in  cryptis.”  Baronius 
states  that  the  same  Pope  Urban  “  used 
to  celebrate  masses  and  hold  councils  in 
the  crypts  of  the  martyrs ;  ”  and  an  epi¬ 
taph  to  St  Alexander,  in  the  Callixtan 
Catacombs,  contains  the  sentence,  “  O 
tempora  infausta,  quibus  inter  sacra  et 
vota  ne  in  cavemis  quidem  salvara  pos- 
sumns !  ”  In  one  terrific  persecution  a 
multitude  of  the  faithful  suffered  death 
in  catacombs  on  the  Salarian  Way,  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Numerianus  ;  sand 
and  stones  being  hea|)ed  up  against  the 
entrance,  so  as  to  leave  buried  alive  those 
victims,  of  whose  fate  was  found  affect¬ 
ing  proof  long  afterwards,  not  only  in 
the  bones  of  the  dead,  but  in  several  sil¬ 
ver  cruets  that  had  served  for  the  eucha- 
ristic  celebration.  An  impressive  circum¬ 
stance  accompanied  the  martyrdom  of 
Pope  Stephen :  the  ministers  of  death 
rushed  into  the  subterranean  chapel, 
where  they  found  him  officiating,  and, 
as  if  struck  with  sudden  awe,  wait^  till 
the  rite  was  over  before  they  slew  him  in 
his  episcopal  chair.  As  catacomb  sepul¬ 
chres  became  gradually  filled,  those  sec¬ 
tions  or  corridors  no  longer  serviceable 
used  to  be  blocked  up  with  soil,  in  order 
thus  both  to  separate  the  living  from  the 
dead,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  leav¬ 
ing  accumulations  outside.  Granular  tu¬ 
fa,  which,  with  lithoid  tufa  and  posxola- 
na,  forms  the  material  of  the  volcanic 


*  Father  Marchi,  who  makes  this  coiyectnre, 
considers  it  to  fall  short  oi^  rather  than  exceed, 
the  truth 
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strata  around  Rome,  is  the  substance 
(easily  worked,  but  quite  unsuitable  for 
building)  in  which  all  Roman  catacombs 
are  excavated,  except  those  of  St  Pon- 
tianus,  outside  the  Porta  Portese,  and  of 
St  Valentine,  on  the  Flamiuian  Way, 
which  are  in  a  soil  of  marine  and  fluvial 
deposits,  shells,  fossils,  etc. 

From  the  ninth  century  till  a  compara¬ 
tively  late  period  most  of  these  cata¬ 
combs  were  left  unexplored,  perhaps  en¬ 
tirely  inaccessible,  and  forgotten.  Me- 
disBval  writers  usually  ignored  their  exist¬ 
ence.  That  strange  compilation,  so  cu¬ 
rious  in  its  fantastic  suggestions  and 
blindness  to  historic  fact,  the  Mirabilia 
Urbis  Romce  ”  (written,  some  critics  as¬ 
sume,  in  the  tenth,  others  in  the  twelfth 
oentury;  first  published  about  1471), 
enumerates,  indeed,  twenty  -  one  cata¬ 
combs.  Flavio  Biondo,  writing  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  mentions  those  of  St. 
Callixtus  alone ;  Ouofrio  Panvinio,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  reckons  thirty-nine ; 
Baronius,  at  date  not  much  later,  raises 
the  number  to  forty-three.  Those  of 
St  Priscilla,  entered  below  the  Salarian 
Way,  belonging  to  that  mother  of  the 
Christian  Senator  Pudens,  who  received 
St.  Peter ;  also  those  of  SS.  Nereus  and 
Achilleus,  near  the  Appian  Way,  have 
been  referred  to  an  antiquity  correspond¬ 
ent  with  the  apostolic  age  ;  and  if  those 
called  after  St  Callixtus  were  indeed 
formed  long  anterior  to  that  pope’s  elec¬ 
tion,  A.D.  210,  we  may  place  them  sec¬ 
ond  in  chronologic  order.  That  several 
continued  in  use  as  cemeteries  long  after 
the  first  imperial  conversion,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Constantine’s  daughter 
ordered  the  embellishment  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  those  called  after  St  Agnes, 
which  became  in  consequence  more  than 
ever  frequented — so  to  say,  fashionable — 
as  a  place  of  interment  during  the  fourth 
century :  a  circumstance  manifest  in  the 
superior  regularity  and  spaciousness  of 
corridors ;  in  the  more  labored  execution, 
but  inferior  style,  of  paintings  seen  in 
those  catacombs.  Other  facts  relevant 
to  the  story  of  later  vicissitudes  may  be 
cited:  Pope  Damasus(t‘.  Baronius,  anno 
884)  ordered  a  plalonta  (pavement  of  in¬ 
laid  marbles)  for  that  part  of  the  Callix- 
tan  Catacombs  in  which  for  a  certain 
time  had  lain  the  bodies  of  St.  Peter  and 
Paul  Pope  John  III.  (560-73),  who 


abode  for  a  time  (v.  Anastasiusl  in  the 
catacombs  of  SS.  Tiburtins  and  Valerian, 
ordered  all  such  hypogees  as  had  sufiered 
from  barbarian  spoliation  to  be  repaired  ; 
also  provided  that  a  regular  supply  of 
bread,  wine,  and  lights  should  fur¬ 
nished  from  the  Lateran  Basilica  for  the 
celebrations  still  kept  up  on  Sundays  at 
the  altars  of  these  subterraneans.  Tow¬ 
ards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  St 
Gregory  the  Great  indicated,  among 
jtlaces  of  assemblage  for  the  faithful  on 
the  days  of  the  Lenten  “  Stations,”  or¬ 
ganized  by  him  with  much  solemnity  and 
concourse,  some  of  the  cemeteries  as  well 
as  principal  churches  of  Rome.  The  evi¬ 
dences  of  art  may  be  here  cited  to  prove 
comparative  modernness  in  decorative 
details :  the  nimbus^  for  instance,  around 
the  heads  of  smntly  figures,  indicates 
date  subsequent  to  the  fourth  century ; 
and  in  the  Callixtan  Catacombs  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  St.  Cecilia,  attired  in  cumbrous 
finery,  jewelled  head  dress,  and  neck¬ 
laces,  as  also  those  of  SS.  Urban  and 
Cornelius,  besides  a  sternly  expressive 
head  of  the  Saviour,  with  marked  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Byzantine  school,  sug¬ 
gest  origin  certainly  not  earlier  than  the 
sixth  or  seventh^  if  not  so  late  as  the 
eighth  century. 

The  practice  of  frequenting  these  o6me- 
teries  for  prayer,  or  for  visiting  the  tombs 
of  martyrs,  continued  common  till  the 
ninth,  nor  had  entirely  ceased  even  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  being  certainly 
more  or  less  in  prevalence  under  Hono- 
rius  III.  (1217-27.)  Yet  the  process  of 
transporting  the  bodies  of  martyrs  from 
these  resting  places  to  the  city,  for  safer 
and  more  honored  interment,  had  begun 
under  Pope  I’aul  I.  (757-67),  who  took 
such  precaution  against  the  pious  frauds 
practiced  by  the  I^gobards,  while  in¬ 
vesting  Rome,  led  by  Astolphus — a  king 
particularly  bent  upon  relic-stealing :  so 
devout  in  thus  respect  were  the  tierce 
invaders  of  papal  territory.  At  later  me¬ 
diaeval  |)eriods  the  Catacombs  fell  into 
oblivion,  till  their  ingresses  became,  for 
the  most  part,  unknown  even  to  the  cler¬ 
gy  ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  records  of 
their  being  visited  in  later  ages  is  found 
in  the  names  of  liaynuzio  Farnese  (father 
of  Paul  III.)  and  the  companions  who 
descended  with  him,  still  read,  beside 
the  date  1490,  in  the  Callixtan  Cata- 
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combs.  Not  till  late  in  the  next  century  I 
was  the  attention  of  tavans  directed  by  I 
new  lights  from  science,  and  through  the  I 
revived  study  of  antiquity,  towards  this  I 
field  of  research ;  subsequently  to  which  I 
movement,  excavations  were  carried  on  ' 
at  intervals  from  1592  to  1693  ;  the  most  | 
important  and  fruitful  in  results  being  i 
the  labors  of  the  indefatigable  Bosio, 
who,  after  patient  toils,  pursued  enthu* 
siastically  for  thirty  -  three  years,  died 
(1600)  without  completing  the  work  pro¬ 
jected  for  transmitting  their  profits  to 
posterity.  Its  first  publication  was  in 
1632,  under  the  title,  Rotna  SoUerra- 
ruOf  compiled  from  Bosio’s  mss.  by 
Severano  (an  Oratorian  priest ) ;  and  a 
few  years  subsequently  another  Oratori¬ 
an,  Arringhi,  brought  out,  with  additions, 
the  same  work  translated  into  Latin. 
Next  followed  (1702)  the  Inscriptiones ! 
Antiqua  of  f'abretti,  official  cuetode  ‘to 
the  Catacombs ;  and  the  learned  work, 
CimiUri  dei  Santi  Martiri  (1720),  by  Bol- 
detti,  the  fruit  of  thirty  years’  labors, 
surpassed  all  hitherto  contributions  on 
this  subject  alike  in  vivacity  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  extensive  knowledge,  and  well-sus- 
Uuned  argument  Only  next  in  merit 
and  authority  is  the  Sadturt  e  J^itture  I 
Sucre  (“  Sacred  Sculptures  and  Paint- 1 
ings  from  the  Cemeteries  of  Rome  ”),  by 
Bottari  (1734-^4X  an  illustrated  work  I 
evincing  thorough  acquaintance  with  its  ; 
theme.  The  Manners  of  the  Primitive  I 
Christians,  by  the  Dominican  Mamachi, ! 
one  of  the  most  valuable  archmologic ' 
publications  from  the  Roman  press  (1752X  | 
comprises,  though  not  dedicated  to  this 
particular  range,  a  general  review  of  I 
catacomb  -  monuments,  together  with 
others  that  throw  light  on  the  usages  or 
ideas  of  the  early  Church.  Interesting, 
though  incomplete,  b  the  contribution  of 
the  Jesuit  father,  Marchi — Architettura 
della  Roma  SoUerranea  Cristiana,  or  Monti- 
ments  of  Primitive  Christian  Art  in  t/te 
Metropolis  of  Christianity  (1844),  which 
the  writer  only  lived  to  carry  to  the  close 
of  one  volume,  exclusively  dedicated  to 
the  coDStructive  and  topographic  aspects 
of  his  subject — this  publication  having 
been  suspended,  long  before  his  death, 
owing  to  the  defection  of  subscribers 
after  that  year  ’48,  so  fatal  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  religious  order.  The  merit  of 
his  argument,  in  throwing  light  on  its 


theme,  is,  that  it  entirely  sets  at  rest  the 
question  of  supposed  connection  between 
the  Christian  Catacombs  and  pagan  are- 
naria  ;  and  establishes  that  in  no  one  in¬ 
stance  were  the  former  a  mere  continu¬ 
ance  or  enlargement  of  the  latter,  as 
neither  could  the  quality  of  soil  in 
which  these  cemeteries  were  opened 
have  served  for  building,  nor  their  plan 
and  dimensions  have  permitted  the  ex¬ 
tracting  of  material  for  such  purposes. 
One  could  not,  indeed,  desire  clearer 
refutation  of  the  theory  respecting  the 
identity  of  the  two  formations  than  that 
which  meets  the  eye  in  the  St  Agnes 
Catacombs — ascending  in  which  from  the 
lower  story,  that  originally  formed  for 
Christian  purposes,  we  enter  the  pagan 
arenaria  above  those  corridors  sacred  to 
the  dead,  this  higher  part  being  totally 
distinct  in  plan  and  in  the  dimensions 
of  winding*  passages,  as  requisite  for  ex¬ 
tracting  the  pozzolana  sand. 

Another  valuable  illustration  to  the 
same  range  of  sacred  antiquities  is  the 
work  by  Padre  Garrucci,  Vetri  Ornati 
(*‘  Glasses  adorned  with  Figures  in  Gold, 
from  the  Cemeteries  of  the  Primitive 
Christians”),  with  engravings  of  318 
tazze,  all  presenting  groups  or  heads, 
gilt  by  a  peculiar  process  on  glass.  As 
to  the  use  of  these,  Garrucci  differs 
from  Buonarotti  and  others,  who  assume 
all  such  vessels  to  have  served  for  sacra¬ 
mental  purposes;  his  view  referring 
many  of  them  to  remoter  periods — to 
the  second  and  third,  instead  of  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  fourth  century,  as  was  the 
conclusion  of  previous  writers.  Among 
the  figured  designs  on  these  gb-isses  are 
several  of  great  significance ;  and  of  their 
subjects  one  of  the  most  frequently  re¬ 
peated  is  the  group  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  side  by  side,  usually  as  busts,  and 
with  not  the  slightest  indication  of  supe¬ 
riority  in  one  over  the  other  apostle — 
rather,  indeed,  a  perfect  parity  in  honors 
!  and  deserts,  as  implied  in  the  single 
I  crown  suspended,  in  some  instances, 

:  over  the  heads  of  both ;  or  in  their 
simultaneous  crowning  by  the  Saviour, 

;  whose  figure  is  hovering  over  the 
I  ])air  alike  thus  honored  at  the  Divine 
I  Master’s  hand.  Between  these  two 
:  apostles  is  often  placed  the  Virgin,  or 
I  some  other  female  saint,  especially  Ag- 
,  nes,  admitted  to  like  honor ;  and  in  cer- 
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tain  examples,  either  Mary  or  another 
female,  in  attitude  of  prayer,  appears  on 
a  larger  scale  than  the  apostles:  such 
na!ve  treatment  being  intended  to  con¬ 
vey  the  idea  of  relative^  not,  of  course, 
absolute  honor,  and  very  probably  (as  in¬ 
deed  is  Garrucci’s  inference),  expressing 
the  still  loftier  ideal  of  the  Church,  ])er- 
sonified  in  the  prayerful  Mother  as  the 
great  earthly  intercessor,  supported  by 
the  chief  witnesses  to  divine  doctrine. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  origin  in  art 
of  that  supreme  dignity  assigned  to  the 
Virgin  Mother  (a  source  of  such  anti- 
evangelic  superstition  in  practice),  may 
be  referred  simply  to  this  tendency  of 
idealizing,  not  so  much  her  person,  as 
her  position  amid  the  hierarchic  group¬ 
ing — thus  to  personify  the  intercessory 
office,  the  link  formed  by  prayer  between 
simple-minded  faith  and  theologic  infalli¬ 
bility.  Mary  also  appears  on  other  tazze, 
standing  between  two  trees,  or  between 
two  columns,  on  which  are  perching 
birds,  symbols  of  the  beatified  spirit,  or 
of  the  resurrection  ;  and  in  one  instance 
only  do  we  see  the  nimbus  round  her 
head — proof  that  this  representation  at 
least  must  be  of  comparatively  late  origin.* 
Among  other  uncommon  subjects,  we 
see  Daniel  giving  a  cake  to  the  dragon, 
from  the  book,  “  Hel  and  the  Dragon,” 
considered  by  Protestants  apocryphal 
(found  also  among  reliefs  on  Christian 
sarcophagi);  and — striking  evidence  to 
the  influence  from  that  pagan  art  still 
overshadowing  the  new  faith  in  its  at- 

ats  at  similar  modes  of  expression — 
»lu8  and  Minerva  superintending 

groups  of  laborers  at  different  tasks ; 

upid  and  Psyche  (no  doubt  admitted  in 
appreciation  of  the  profound  meanings 
that  illuminate  that  beautiful  fable) ; 
Achilles  and  the  Three  Graces,  here  in- 


•  Tlie  nimbus  was  originally  given,  in  Chris- 
tinn  art,  to  sovereigns  and  allegoric  personages 
generally,  as  the  symbol  of  power,  distinrtion ; 
but  with  this  diflerence,  that  round  the  heads  of 
saintly  and  orthodox  kings  or  emperors,  it  is  lu¬ 
minous  or  gilded ;  round  those  of  Gieutile  poten¬ 
tates,  colored  red,  green,  or  blue.  About  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  it  begins  to  appear, 
and  earliest  on  these  glasses,  as  the  special  attri¬ 
bute  of  Christ ;  later  being  given  to  the  heads  of 
angels  to  the  evangelists,  to  the  other  apostles ; 
and,  finally,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  all  saints, 
but  not  as  their  invariable  attribute  till  the  seventh 
century  (v.  Baooorotti,  Van  AuHchi), 


'  t reduced  with  some  sense  not  so  intel¬ 
ligible.  This  choice  of  a  comparatively 
gay  and  mundane  class  of  subjects  seems 
to  confirm  what  is  conjectured  by  Gar- 
rticci,  as  to  certain  among  these  tazze 
being  appropriated  not  to  the  sacramental 
solemnity,  but  to  various  occasions  in  do¬ 
mestic  life — the  nuptials,  the  name-giv¬ 
ing,  the  baptism,  and  funeral,  besides  the 
Agape,  that  primitive  blending  of  the 
fraternal  feast  with  the  eucharistic  rite 
and  communion,  so  frequently  represent¬ 
ed  in  catacomb  paintings  that  show  the 
symbolic  viands,  the  lamp,  or  the  fish, 
and  loaves  marked  with  a  cross,  spread 
before  companies  of  the  faithful,  seated 
round  a  sigma  (semicircular  table). 

As  to  the  literature  illustrative  of 
Rome’s  Catacombs,  the  last  and  most 
precious  addition — a  yet  incipient  work 
which  may  be  expected  in  its  complete¬ 
ness  to  supply  the  fullest  investigation 
of  its  subject — is  De  Rossi’s  Subterra¬ 
nean  ami  Christian  Itome,  executed  willi 
all  the  ability  and  erudition  to  be  looked 
for  in  a  writer  of  such  eminence.  We 
find  here'  the  fullest  history  of  researches 
carried  out  in  catacombs  from  the  four¬ 
teenth  to  the  nineteenth  century — the 
learned  author  assigning  four  epochs  to 
the  stories  of  these  cemeteries,  commenc¬ 
ing  from  apostolic  times,  and  succes¬ 
sively  extending  over  the  third  century — 
over  the  period  of  the  newly-attained 
freedom  and  ]>eace  guaranteed  to  the 
I  Church  through  Constantine  (a.d.  312) 
— and  over  the  fifth  century,  whence 
dates  the  gradual  abandonment  and 
decay  of  all  such  sanctuaries,  owing  to 
I  their  then  condition,  impaired  by  shocks 
I  of  barbariah  invasion,  devastated  by 
I  Goths  and  Lombards,  till  at  last,  tow- 
!  ards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century, 
they  fell  into  neglect  or  oblivion. 

The  first  impression  on  descending 
into  catacombs,  when  the  light  of  day  is 
suddenly  lost,  and  the  eye  follows  the 
[  dim  perspective  of  corridors  lined  with 
I  tier  above  tier  of  funereal  niches,  par¬ 
tially  shown  by  torchlight,  is  one  that 
'  chills  and  repels.  Imagination  calls  up 
I  what  reason  rejects,  and  sports,  as  if  fas- 
!  cinated,  with  ideas  of  danger — mysteri- 
;  ous,  indefinable — corrected,  indeed,  by 
'  the  higher  associations  and  reminiscen¬ 
ces  that  take  possession  of  the  mind  in 
any  degree  acquainted  with  that  past  so 
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replete  with  noble  examples  from  the 
story  of  those  who  here — 

“  In  the  bidden  chambers  of  the  dead. 

Our  guiding  lamp  with  fire  immortal  fed.” 

We  may,  perhaps,  descend  into  these 
abysses  from  some  lonely  spot,  whence 
the  Vatican  cupola  is  distinctly  visible  ; 
and  certainly  nothing  could  be  more  glo¬ 
rious,  from  a  lioman  Catholic  point  of 
view,  than  the  confronting  of  such  a 
monument  to  triumphant  religion,  with 
the  dark  and  rudely  adorned  subterra¬ 
neans  once  serving  as  sanctuaries  of  the 
Church  subsequently  raised,  at  this  same 
centre,  to  such  proud  supremacy.  An¬ 
other  thought  that  may  spring  from  this 
range  of  antiquarian  study,  and  invest 
its  objects  with  still  deeper  interest,  is 
that  of  promise  for  something  higher 
than  either  Catholicism  or  Protestanism, 
in  the  Christianity  of  the  future. 

As  to  tlie  primitive  mode  of  interment, 
the  early  Church  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  as  model  the  R^eemer’s  sc|)ulchre 
— a  cavern,  with  entrance  closed  by  a 
stone,  in  which  but  One  Body  lay  ;  and 
in  the  es{>ecially  honored  tombs  of  mar¬ 
tyrs,  or  other  illustrious  dead,  the  form 
call^  areofoUunij  like  an  excavated  sar¬ 
cophagus  with  arched  niche  above,  sup¬ 
plied  the  norma  for  the  later  adopt^ 
altar  of  solid  stone  (instead  of  the  plain 
wooden  table  in  earliest  useX  with  relics 
inserted  in  a  cavity  under  the  menaa ;  the 
practice  of  consecrating  the  Eucharist 
over  such  martyr-tombs  having  passed 
into  the  universal  discipline  of  ^e  Latin 
Church  through  a  decree  of  Pope  Felix 
(269-75)  ordering  that  henceforth  the 
mass  should  ever  be  celebrate  over  such 
burial  places  of  the  holy  dead — 

“  Altar  quietem  debitam 
Prjcstat  beatia  ossibus  ” — 

as  Prudentius  testifies  to  this  ancient 
usage.  From  the  same  poet  (“  Hymn 
on  iSt.  Hippolytus”)  we  learn  that  these 
subterraneans  were  not  originally,  as 
now,  in  total  darkness,  but  lighted, 
however  dimly,  by  those  shafts  (lu- 
minaria)  still  seen  at  intervals  piercing 
the  soil  above  our  heads,  though  no 
longer  in  every  instance  serving  for  such 
purpose.  The  circumstances  under  which 
they  have  been  rediscovered  within  mod¬ 
ern  times,  form  a  singular  detail  in  their 
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vicissitudes ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
period  of  greatest  religions  conflict  among 
Christian  nations  was  that  which  wit¬ 
nessed  the  revival  of  this  long  forgotten 
testimony,  conveyed  in  monumental  lan¬ 
guage,  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
primitive  Church.  Energetically  as  these 
hypogees  were  explored  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  little  was  ac¬ 
complished,  in  comparison  with  results 
quite  recent,  by  any  earlier  undertak¬ 
ings;  and  much  of  the  wealth  secured 
was  lost  through  Vaiidalio  spoliation  or 
inexcusable  neglect  It  was  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1593,  that  the  first  exploration  was 
commenced  by  Bosio,  in  company  with 
Pompeo  Ugonio  and  others  ;  and  subse¬ 
quently,  between  that  year  and  1600, 
were  explored  by  the  former  all  subter¬ 
raneans  into  which  he  could  find  access 
along  the  Appian,  Salarian,  Flamiuian, 
Ostian,  Latin,  and  Portuense  Ways.  In 
the  library  of  the  Oratorian  Fathers  at 
Rome  are  four  large  folio  volumes  of 
»is.,  entirely  written  by  Bosio,  compris¬ 
ing  the  vast  material  for  the  work  be  did 
not  live  to  produce ;  and  another  exam¬ 
ple  of  industry,  frustrated  by  fatal  ac¬ 
cident,  was  the  compilation  intended  to 
comprise  all  the  art  objects,  epigraphs, 
ect.,  from  catacombs,  on  which  Maran- 
goni  and  Boldetti  had  been  occupied  for 
seventeen  years,  when  the  whole  fell  a 
prey  to  the  flames  in  1720 — the  few  frag¬ 
ments  saved  being,  however,  turned  to 
account  by  the  former,  and  brought  out 
as  an  appendix  to  his  Acta  S.  Kictoriat, 
1740. 

Bosio,  in  the  course  of  his  long  labors, 
discovered  only  one  group  of  sepulchres 
historically  noted  (in  1619) ;  another  such 
was  found  by  Boldetti  in  1720;  and  in 
1845  Father  Marchi  accomplish^  a  like 
discovery  in  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs 
Protus  and  Ilyacinthus.  The  catacombs 
called  after  the  Christian  matron  Lucina, 
were  reopened  by  the  accidental  sinking 
of  the  soil  in  1688  ;  and  access  to  those 
of  St  Tertullianus,  on  the  Latin  Way, 
was  alike  due  to  mere  accident.  In  1849 
the  Cavalier  de  Rossi  began  his  task  of 
directing  excavations,  for  the  costs  of 
which  a  monthly  subvention  had  been 
assigned  by  the  Pope.  Soon  afterward, 
Pius  IX.  appointed  an  “  apostolic  visi¬ 
tation”  for  ascertaining  the  condition  of 
all  Roman  Catacombs ;  and  a  more  prao- 
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tically  important  Btep,  that  soon  followed,  I  catacombs,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
was  the  creation  of  a  “  Committee  of  !  Basilica  of  St  Sebastian,  below  which 
Sacred  Antiquities,”  with  charge  and  ;  extend  other  subterraneans  long  snppos- 
superintendence  over  all  works  and  ob- 1  ed  to  be  the  real  Callixtan.  Some  years 
jects  within  that  sphere,  under  whose '  previously  had  been  found,  near  this 
direction  the  first  excavations  were  com-  spot  a  broken  marble  slab,  with  the  let- 
menced  in  1851.  By  this  arrangement  ters  of  an  inscription,  “NELIUS  MAR- 
was  superseded  the  ordinance  of  Pope  TYR  ;  ”  and  the  discovery  of  the  tomb 
Clement  X.,  dated  1672,  intrusting  the  of  St  Cornelius  soon  rewarded  the  la- 
care  of  all  these  hypogees  to  the  Cardi-  bors  here  undertiiken  ;  the  missing  frag- 
nal  Vicar,  under  the  authority  of  whom,  raent,  with  the  letters  “  COR  .  .  EP  ” 
and  that  of  the  papal  sacristan  (a  prel-  [iscopus],  within  a  cubiculum  dimly  light- 
ate),  subterranean  works  used  to  be  di-  ed  from  al>ove,  being  soon  found  near  a 
rected  by  custodi,  as  official  deputies.  tomb,  beside  w^hich  are  the  painted  fig- 
Even  while  that  earlier  organization  ures  of  St  Cornelius  and  St.  Cyprian  of 
continued,  the  loss  and  destruction  of  Carthage,  near  the  figures  of  two  other 
monuments  from  catacombs  reflects  most  saints ;  one  designated  by  the  written 
unfavorably  on  those  responsible.  Mar-  name  “  Sixtus,”  another  martyred 
angoni,  alter  long  experience  as  assist-  pope ;  the  first  two  being  thus  associated, 
ant  custode  with  Boldetti,  tells  us  that  bemuse  commemorated  by  the  Church 
thousands  of  epigraphs  were  taken  from  on  the  same  day,  having  both  suffered 
these  cemeteries  to  the  church  of  S.  on  the  16th  of  September,  and  having  in 
Maria  in  Trastevere ;  seven  cartfuls  to  their  lifetime  held  frequent  correspond- 
8.  Qiovanni  de’  Fiorentini ;  two  cartfuls  ence.  These  four  figures  have  all  the 
to  another  church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  I  nimbus,  also  the  same  characteristics  of 
Rome ;  yet  at  the  present  day,  only  ■  style ;  and  a  period  not  later  than  the 
about  a  score  of  epitaphs  remain  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  can  be  assigned 
portico  of  the  former,  not  one  in  either  to  these  as  to  other  paintings  in  the  same 
of  the  tw'O  latter  churches.  Mazzolari  subterranean. 

(Vie  Sacre,  1779)  describes  what  he  In  considering  the  selection  to  which 
had  himself  seen  —  the  deliberate  de-  this  primitive  art  was  so  strictly  confined, 
Btruction  of  a  corridor  and  cubiculum  we  are  struck  by  two  predominant  feat- 
(sepulchral  chapel)  in  the  Catacombs  of  ures — the  avoidance  of  those  subjects 
St  Lawrence,  almost  immediately  after  invested  with  most  awful  sacredness,  as 
they  had  been  reopened  in  the  long  inac-  the  Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  Ascension, 
oessible  cemetery  on  the  Tiburtine  Way.  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist;  also 
The  works  carried  on  within  recent  the  pervading  mysticism,  which  ever  led 
years  have  led  to  most  interesting  results,  to  prefer  such  themes,  in  miracle,  type. 
First  of  all  may  be  classed  for  impor-  or  historic  incident,  as  suggest  more 
tance  the  discovery  of  the  vast  hypo-  than  they  represent ;  for,  in  fact,  the  more 
gee  which  took  its  name  from  St  Callix-  frequently  recurring  scenes,  as  here  treat- 
tus,  though  of  origin  still  earlier ;  not  ed,  altvays  imply  a  truth  or  principle 
founded,  but  enlarged,  by  that  Pope,  and  addressed  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  be- 
in  which  ail  the  Roman  bishops  were  in-  liever,  lying  far  too  deep  for  the  appre- 
terred  during  the  third  century ;  the  hension  of  the  uninitiate..  In  sculpture 
first  mention  of  this,  as  a  cemetery  this  is  more  strikingly  carried  out ;  and 
whose  possession  was  legally  guaranteed  in  this  walk  of  early  sacred  art  w'e  have 
to  the  Church,  occuning  under  the  reign  the  finest  example  in  the  sarcophagus  of 
of  Septimius  Severus.  About  two  miles  Junius  Bassus,  prefect  of  Rome,  who 
beyond  the  Appian  Gateway  stands,  on  died  a  neophyte,  a.d.  359,  and  was  bur- 
elevated  ground,  an  old  brick  edifice  with  ied  at  St.  Peter’s,  where  his  beautifully 
apse  and  vaulted  roof,  long  used  as  a  chiselled  tomb  was  rediscovered,  after 
gardener’s  storehouse,  now  identified  as  ages  of  oblivion,  during  the  works  for 
the  chapel  raised  for  his  own  sepulture  the  new  basilica,  still  being  left  near  its 
by  Pope  St.  Damasus.  Near  this  were  original  place  in  the  crypt, 
begun,  in  1844,  the  researches  that  led  In  fr^om  of  design;  in  conception 
to  the  opening  of  those  long  unexplored  as  well  as  execution,  these  reliefs  surpass 
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all  others  of  the  same  epoch :  ten  groups 
are  ranged  along  two  files,  divided  by 
pilasters,  the  lower  under  canopies  alter¬ 
nately  circular  and  pointed  ;  the  subjects 
historic  ;  the  principal  and  central  figure 
that  of  the  Saviour,  in  form  a  beautiful 
outh,  seated  between  two  apostles,  with 
is  feet  upon  the  earth,  this  latter  being 
personified  as  an  old  man  just  emerging 
from  the  ground,  and  holding  over  his 
head  a  canopy  of  draperies.  The  Sacri¬ 
fice  of  Abraham,  the  Sufferings  of  Job, 
the  Fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Daniel  in  the 
Lion’s  Den ;  Christ  entering  Jenisalem 
seated  on  an  ass,  again  seen  before  Pi¬ 
late,  who  is  washing  his  hands  ;  the  De¬ 
nial  of  St  Peter,  and  the  Arrest  of  that 
Apostle,  are  the  representations  ranged 
around.  But  more  curious  still  are  the 
groups  of  sheep,  minutely  sculptured 
between  the  arches,  serving  to  attest  both 
the  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  minds 
to  which  such  art-treatment  could  be  ad¬ 
dressed  ;  these  animals  being  here  seen 
to  perform  acts  mystically  selected  from 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
thus  naively  admitted  to  personify,  in 
type,  Moses,  John  the  Baptist,  ami  the 
Redeemer  himself.  A  sheep  strikes  water 
from  the  rock ;  another  performs  the 
miracle  of  multiplying  loaves ;  another 
gives  baptism  to  a  similarly  typical  crea¬ 
ture  of  its  kind ;  a  sheep  touches  a 
mummy-like  figure  with  a  wand,  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  raising  of  Lazarus ;  and  a 
sheep  receives  the  tablets  of  the  Law  on 
the  mount.  Turning  to  tlie  collection  in 
the  Lateran  Museum,  w’e  observe  the 
most  interesting  sculptured  series  on 
a  large  sarcophagus  brought  from  St 
Paul’s,  where  it  was  probably  placed  at 
the  time  of  the  building  of  that  basilica 
in  the  fourth  century,  the  groups  in  re¬ 
lief  on  its  front  presenting  a  valuable 
record  of  religious  ideas;  but  we  are 
shocked  to  find  here  tlie  traditional  rev¬ 
erence  of  earlier  days  so  soon  departed 
from  in  the  admission,  among  the  now 
larger  art-range,  of  such  a  subject  as  the 
Supreme  Being,  manifest  alike  in  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  under  the 
aspect  of  humanity,  with  identity  of 
type,  strongly  marked  and  severe,  indi¬ 
cating  middle  age,  in  each  of  the  co¬ 
equal  Three.  First  in  order  is  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  Eve  out  of  Adam’s  side,  by  God 
the  Sou,  in  presence  of  the  Father  and 
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Spirit;  the  former  seated,  and  in  the  act 
of  blessing  the  new-born  woman  ;  the 
latter  standing  behind  the  Father’s  throne. 
Next  appears  the  Son  awarding  to  Adam 
and  Eve  the  symbols  of  labor,  which  was 
part  of  their  punishment — a  wheatsheaf 
to  the  man,  a  lamb  (for  spinning  wool) 
to  the  woman  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  this  instance  the  second  Divine  Pei’son 
wears  a  different  aspect,  more  youthful 
and  beautiful  than  when  associated  with 
the  Father — thus  to  announce  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  his  Incarnation.  Successively 
follow  the  miracles  operated  by  our  Lord 
upon  water,  bread,  and  wine ;  the  Ado¬ 
ration  of  the  M.agi  (the  Virgin  of  a  some¬ 
what  severe  matronly  type),  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  (again  in  human  aspect)  stand¬ 
ing  beside  the  chair  of  the  Motiter  and 
Child;  the  Restoring  of  Sight  to  the 
Blind  ;  the  liaising  of  Ijazarus  ;  St.  Peter 
denying  Christ ;  St  Peter  between  Two 
Jews  (his  arrest  probably  intended); 
Moses  striking  the  Rock;  the  story  of 
Jonas  ;  Christ  entering  Jerusalem  ;  Dan¬ 
iel  between  the  Lions — and  this  last  of 
very  original  treatment,  for,  besi<les  the 
personages  essential  to  the  story,  another 
is  also  introduced,  on  each  side  of  Dan¬ 
iel,  meant  (as  we  infer)  for  the  third  Di-^ 
vine  Person,  holding  by  the  hair  of  hisj 
head  the  prophet  Ilab.akkuk,  who  brings? 
the  bread  (here  an  admitteil  type  of  the 
Euch.arist)  for  Daniel’s  sustenance  (see  ^ 
the  book  “  Bel  and  the  Dragon  ”).  As  to 
the  selection  from  the  miracles  of  our 
Lord  (constantly  repeated  in  others  as  in 
these  reliefs),  their  deeper  significance  is 
admitted  in  the  following  instances :  the 
healing  of  the  ])aralytio  implies  absolu¬ 
tion  from  sin  ;  the  giving  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  illumination  tiirough  faith ;  the 
multiplication  of  loaves  and  fishes,  as 
well  as  the  change  of  water  into  wine, 
the  Eucharist;  Moses  striking  water 
from  the  rock  implies  baptism  ;  the  ado¬ 
ration  of  the  wise  men,  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles  to  Christ  Job  is  introduced  as 
a  witness  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ; 
and  especially  conspicuous  is  the  type  of 
the  Saviour’s  resurrection  in  the  story 
of  Jonas.  Elias  carried  up  to  heaven 
signifies  the  ascension  of  Him  whose  last 
suffeiings  and  triumphs  on  earth  are  rev¬ 
erently  shown  under  veils  of  symbolism. 
On  two  sarcophagi  in  the  Lateran  Mu¬ 
seum  is  seen  the  Labarum,  guarded  by 
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soldiers,  with  birds  (symbols  of  the  apos¬ 
tles,  or  of  beatified  spirits)  on  the  arms 
of  the  cross  supporting  the  holy  mono¬ 
gram  ;  and  on  another  such  sculptured 
tomb  here  are  details  of  architecture, 
where  we  recognize  a  Christian  basilica 
and  a  baptistery  of  circular  foim,  no 
doubt  correct  representations  of  such  sa¬ 
cred  buildings  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen¬ 
tury.  Turning  from  this  museum,  we 
find  another  remarkable  example  of  fu¬ 
nereal  sculpture  in  a  small,  almost  dark 
chapel,  no  longer  used  for  worship,  at 
St.  Peter’s  —  tiie  tomb  of  an  illustrious 
wedded  pair.  Probus  Anicius,  prajtorian 
prefect,  who  died  a.d.  395,  and  of  his 
wife  Proba  Falconia,  whose  virtues  are 
commemorated,  with  those  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  in  several  poetic  tributes  still  ex¬ 
tant.  On  their  sarcophagus  here  we  see 
the  Saviour,  youthful  and  beardless,  with 
the  book  of  the  Gospels,  standing  on  a 
rock,  from  which  issue  the  four  rivers  of 
Paradise  (a  type  of  the  Evangelists) ;  be¬ 
side  him  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul ;  and, 
divide<l  by  colonnettes,  the  other  Apos¬ 
tles,  in  that  attitude,  with  one  uplifted 
hand,  understood  to  express  assent  or 
reverential  attention.  Elsewhere,  at  St 
teeter’s,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  S.  l*rassede, 
arc  to  be  seen  ancient  Christian  sarcoph¬ 
agi,  adorned  by  observable  8culi>tnres. 

But  the  museum  founded  by  Pius  IX. 
at  the  Liateran  contains  so  rich  an  ab¬ 
stract  from  this  primitive  art-range,  that 
it  is  to  that  centre  we  should  turn,  rather 
than  to  any  other,  in  order  to  study  and 
appreciate.  Hero  are  the  facsimiles  of 
paintings  that  have  been  judiciously 
selected  for  their  mystic  interest ;  besides 
the  most  complete  series  of  sculptured 
sarcophagi,  in  the  greater  number,  no 
doubt,  of  the  fourth  century,  though 
some  may  be  supposed  earlier — of  the 
third,  or  even  the  second.  Agincourt 
points  out  merits  of  treatment  in  some 
of  these  sacred  reliefs — for  example,  the 
Ascent  of  Elias  to  Heaven  (in  tliis  mu¬ 
seum),  the  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Bestowal  of  the  Keys  on  St  Peter — that 
led  him  to  assume  for  them  origin  within 
the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era ;  and 
in  the  sarcophagi  that  stand  first  and 
seventh,  left,  in  this  gallery,  one  with 
vintage  scenes  divided  into  compart¬ 
ments  by  figures  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
in  higher  relief ;  also  in  one  of  the  statues 


here,  “  Pastor  Bonus,”  are  artistic  quali¬ 
ties  that  seem  to  indicate  date  anterior 
to  the  fourth  century.  (Perkins,  Tuscan 
Sculptors).  The  Christian  Museum  at 
the  Vatican  is  rich  in  lamps,  with  sacred 
emblems,  from  catacombs ;  also  in  bron¬ 
zes  of  early*periods,  and  in  terrific  in¬ 
struments  of  torture,  that  impress  us 
with  the  reality  of  what  has  been  suffered 
for  our  Faith.  Hero  too  is  the  most 
complete  series  of  Christian  glasses, 
with  gilt  figures,  the  very  specimens  so 
well  explained  by  Padre  Garrucci — ob¬ 
jects  rarely  to  be  seen  elsewhere,  though 
a  few  are  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  another  set,  from  a  Sicilian 
museum,  were  recently  purchased  at 
Rome  by  the  British  Government  The 
museum  at  the  Collegio  Romano  con¬ 
tains,  among  antiques  of  various  classes, 
some  interesting  art-relics  of  the  pnmi- 
tive  and  mediaeval  Church — among  the 
earliest,  a  marble  vase,  with  the  Adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Magi  in  relief.  In  the  Propa¬ 
ganda  Museum  are  a  few  of  those  gilt 
glasses  from  catacombs,  ono  with  the 
group  of  the  Virgin  Mother  between 
the  two  Apostles;  and  objects  of  vari¬ 
ous  description  from  the  same  subterra¬ 
neans,  as  M'ell  as  copies  from  paintings  in 
their  chapels,  are  to  be  seen  at  the  “  Cus- 
todia  ”  ot  relics  in  the  Apollinare  College, 
made  public  for  the  I^enten  Stations  on 
the  Thursday  before  Holy  Week. 

Besides  those  named,  there  is  another 
remarkable  range  of  subjects  serving 
to  illustrate  doctrine  or  religious  usages  ; 
and  the  judgment  of  competent  critics, 
who  assign  to  certain  paintings  antiquity 
so  high  as  the  first  or  second  century, 
enhances  the  interest  wo  naturally  feel 
in  such  examples.  Among  these  may  bo 
noticed  the  group  of  two  men,  one 
kneeling,  supposed  to  record  the  story 
of  some  person  lapsed  during  the  period 
of  persecution,  or  other  notorious  sinner, 
publicly  reconciled  to  the  Church  before 
death.  The  five  Wise  Virgins  (Cata¬ 
combs  of  St  Agnes)  are  represented 
w'ith  torches  instead  of  lamps,  conform¬ 
ably  to  Roman  practice,  but  each  carry¬ 
ing  also  a  vessel  for  oil.  A  group  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  midst  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  (Catacomb  of  SS.  Nereus  and 
Acbilleus) — two  only,  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  being  seated,  while  the  others 
stand — seems  evidence  to  the  idea  of  su- 
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periority  alike  shared  by  those  co-foand-  one  striking  the  rock,  the  other  standing 
ers  of  the  Church  in  Rome.  A  banquet,  between  two  Jews ;  the  aspect  of  both  al^ 
at  which  are  seated  guests  waited  upon  solutely  identical,  and  the  wand,  symbolic 
by  two  allegoric  personages.  Peace  and  of  authority,  as  often  held  by  the  Apos- 
liove  (Irene  and  Agape^  whose  names  tie  as  by  the  Lawgiver.  In  an  enamel 
*are  written  near,  is  supposed  to  represent  on  glass  this  becomes  an  absolute  inter- 
the  joys  of  Paradise.  A^gfroup  repre-  change  of  offices,  St  Peter  (designated 
senting  two  persons,  male  and  female,  by  name)  striking  water  from  the  rock 
the  latter  with  arms  extended  in  prayer,  in  place  of  Moses, 
beside  a  tripod  table,  on  which  are  laid  In  regard  to  another  vast  range  of 
a  fish  and  loaves  marked  with  the  cross  monuments — the  epigraphy  of  the  Cata- 
(Catacomb  of  St  Callixtus),  is  a  strikingly  combe — we  must  turn  for  the  liest  of 
expressive  illustration  of  the  eucharistic  authorities  to  De  Ilossi’s  Inscriptiones 
doctrine,  with  not  only  the  proper  sub-  CArietianm  Urbis  JiomcB,  an  immense 
stance  of  that  sacrament  in  one  kind,  but  compilation,  intended  to  comprise  nearly 
also  the  mystic  emblem  of  our  Lord’s  eleven  thousand  epigraphs,  all  collected 
person — the  Divine  Presence — associated  by  the  writer  during  twenty-one  years  of 
with  it :  another  sacramental  subject  in  assiduous  research,  and  to  be  eventually 
the  same  catacomb,  a  man  pouring  water  clasrified,  under  the  same  gentleman’s 
over  the  head  of  a  boy,  while  both  stand  direction,  in  the  Christian  Museum  at 
in  a  river,  conveying  proof  that  infant,  tlie  Lateran.  De  liossi  infers  that  nu- 
or  at  least  piedobaptism,  w'as  the  prac-  merous  decorative  details  hitherto  as- 
tioe  of  the  ancient  Church.  It  is,  indeed,  cribed  to  the  third  century  are  really  of 
in  the  aggregate,  a  grand  and  affecting  much  higher  antiquity,  approaching  even 
ideal  of  primitive  Christianity  that  this  the  apostolic  age;  proof  of  which  he 
monumental  series,  painted,  sculptured,  secs  in  the  classic  style  of  various  fres- 
and  chiselled,  presents  to  us — a  moral  coes  and  decorations  on  stucco,  also  in 
picture  of  purity  and  peace,  earnestness  the  constrvcted  (not  merely  excavated) 
without  fanaticism  —  mystic  ordinances  chambers  and  corridors,  provided  with 
undegraded  by  superstition,  true  devo-  ample  recesses  for  sarcophagi,  instead  of 
tion  manifest  in  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  the  usual  sepulchral  niches;  lastly,  in 
the  heart,  the  mind,  and  life.  The  varied  various  epitaphs  wanting  the  known 
and  mystic  illustration  of  the  sacra-  Christian  formulas,  and  with  nomencla* 
ments,  the  select  representation  of  such  ture  quite  classic,  found  in  certain  hypo- 
miracles  as  convey  lessons  of  Divine  gees.  Till  the  latter  years  of  the  third 
goodness  and  love,  or  confirm  belief  in  century  no  spoliation  had  impaired  these 
immortal  life,  may  be  said  to  revolve  cemeteries,  no  intolerant  edict  had  driven 
around  one  subject,  that  dominates  like  a  the  faithful  from  their  limits ;  but  during 
star  whose  hallowed  light  illumes  the  the  persecution  by  Diocletian  all  places 
entire  sphere— namely,  the  Person  and  of  Christian  assemblage  were  burned 
Office  of  the  Iletleemer,  towards  Whom  down  or  devastated,  all  ecclesiastical 
all  hope  and  faith  tend,  from  Whom  books  given  to  the  flames,  the  Roman 
proceed  all  pow’er,  all  strengthening  and  See  being  left  vacant  for  more  than  six 
consoling  virtue.  (if  not  seven)  yeai’s.  That  tempest  was 

The  idea  of  a  headship  vested  in  St.  stilled  by  the  relenting  policy  of  Maxen- 
Peter  appears  occasionally  with  decided  tius,  a.i).  30G,  but  the  restitution  of  what 
expression,  though  indeed  temjiered  by  the  Church  had  lost  did  not  ensue  be- 
other  proofs  of  an  admission  to  spirit-  fore  311. 

nal  equality  for  those  co-founders,  SS.  The  legalized  possession  of  cemeteries, 
Peter  and  Paul.  In  tiie  sculptures  (the  and  that  of  their  churches  likewise,  by 
greater  number  referred  to  the  fourth  the  Christians  under  pagan  government, 
and  fifth  centuries)  this  idea  of  St  Peter’s  is  one  historic  point  clearly  established 
supremacy  becomes  more  manifest,  as  by  De  Rossi’s  arguments  and  proofe. 
natural  at  periods  when  the  Roman  bish-  Valerian  forbid  to  the  faithful  even  ac- 
opric  was  rapidly  advancing  in  power  cess  into  these  sacred  retreats,  but  Gal- 
and  grandeur.  Moses  and  the  Apostle  lienus  restored  such  sites  to  the  bishops, 
constantly  appear  in  juxtaposition — the  implying  the  recognition  of  an  aggre- 
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gate  cLVim ;  and  during  the  third  century, 
at  latest,  that  possession  was  generally 
guaranteed.  The  Christians  of  Antioch 
applied  to  Anrelian  in  order  to  compel  a 
bishop  deposed  in  council,  the  heretical 
Paul  of  Samosata,  to  quit  “the  house  of 
the  Church,”  and  in  the  sequel  the  de> 
cree  of  a  Catholic  synod  was  enforced 
by  a  pagan  magistrate.  An  ingenious 
suggestion  in  the  Roma  Cristiana  is 
that  originally,  perhaps,  it  was  under 
color  of  associations  for  mutual  aid  and 
charitable  interment  that  the  Christians 
obtained  the  first  conceded  tolerance, 
gradually  extending  to  their  pl^s  of 
worship  as  well  as  to  those  of  sepulture. 

The  chronology  of  primitive  Christian 
art  cannot,  of  course,  be  brought  within 
bounds  of  distinct  definition,  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  various  conjectures.  Its 
earliest  forms  were  purely  symbolism — 
sacred  emblems,  the  lamb,  the  dove,  the 
ship,  the  lyre,  worn  on  rings  or  brace¬ 
let^  or  embroidered  on  vestments  {vitk 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  second  century) ; 
if  any  human  figures  were  represent^, 
no  other  save  the  Good  Shepherd,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Tertullian  early  in  the  third 
centurv,  as  sometimes  seen,  probably 
enamelled,  on  chalices.  Put  it  seems 
certain  that  all  attempts  at  portraiture 
were  prohibited  till  after  Uie  time  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  and  Mabillon  concludes  that  ten 
centuries  had  passed  before  images  were 
permitted  to  ap|>ear  above  the  altar. 

The  beauty  of  the  social  picture  pre¬ 
sented  by  those  ages  of  faith  could  in¬ 
deed  be  little  apjjreciated  were  we  only 
to  regard  ritual  and  aesthetic  a-spects  apart 
from  life’s  daily  realities  and  practical 
duties.  It  is  well  known  how  the  econ¬ 
omies  and  charities  of  the  primitive 
Church  were  regulated — one  third  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  revenues  going  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  another  to  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  another  to  public  worship  and 
sacred  edifices.  Before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  existed  hospitals  for  the 
poor  and  aged,  foundling  asylums,  and 
xenodochta  for  travellers — all  supported 
by  the  several  communities,  and  mostly 
founded  by  bishops,  who  were  their  local 
superiors.  The  Christian  stranger  was 
always  at  home  among  his  fellow- worship¬ 
ers,  and  maintained  gratuitously  if  he 
rought  letters  of  recommendation  (epis- 
toliE  jornicUa)  from  the  bishop  of  his 


diocese.  In  each  city  now  rose,  beside 
the  episcopal  residence,  an  ample  edifice 
open  to  all  strangers,  with  separate  wings 
for  the  sick,  for  infants,  and  the  aged, 
each  under  its  proper  administration. 
“  There,”  says  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen, 
“disease  is  endured  with  calmness;  ad¬ 
versity  becomes  happiness.”  In  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  fast-days  it  was  enjoined  that 
the  economies  of  the  table  should  be  set 
aside  for  the  relief  of  widows,  orphans, 
or  others  in  want  (ride  the  “  Pastor  ”  of 
Ilermas.)  The  religious  instniction  of 
children  was  from  an  early  |>eriod  pro¬ 
vided  for  on  system.  Proof  how  prompt¬ 
ly  was  condemned  by  the  Church,  and 
to  the  extent  of  her  means,  put  down, 
that  great  social  evil  of  paganism,  slavery, 
is  supplied  with  striking  force  in  Chris¬ 
tian  epigraphs  :  among  the  entire  num¬ 
ber,  about  eleven  thousand,  belonging  to 
the  first  six  centuries,  scarcely  six  (and, 
as  Mr.  Northcote  shows,  two  or  three 
amon^  these  doubtful)  containing  allu¬ 
sion,  in  their  brief  and  simple  language, 
to  this  fundamental  division  of  ancient 
Roman  society,  while  alumni  (adopted 
foundlings)  are  named  in  a  gre.ater  num¬ 
ber  of  CMstian  inscriptions  than  in  the 
entire  range  of  those  from  pagan  monu¬ 
ments  — a  further  proof  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  beneficence,  the  new-born  domestic 
virtues,  to  which  so  many  outcast  chil¬ 
dren  owed  their  maintenance  and  even 
life,  as  members  of  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity. 

Before  the  nineteenth  year  of  Diocle¬ 
tian — the  date  of  the  jiersecutiug  edict 
which  enforced  the  destruction  of  all 
Christian  churches — the  new  worship  is 
said  to  have  been  celebrated  in  forty 
buildings  pubiicly  dedicated  to  sacred 
use  in  Rome.  ‘ 

I  The  clergy,  till  the  end  of  this  primi¬ 
tive  period,  continued  to  officiate  attired 
in  the  classic  white  vestments  common 
to  Roman  citizens,  but  distinguished  by 
the  long  hair  and  beard  of  philosophers  ; 
and  not  till  the  Constantinian  period  did 
the  bishops  begin  to  wear  purple ;  not 
till  the  ninth  century  was  that  primitive 
white  costume  (which  sometimes  was 
slightly  adorned  in  purple  or  gold)  Imd 
aside  by  the  priesthood  generally. 

An  example  of  superiority  in  the  con¬ 
structive  character  of  a  catacomb,  con¬ 
veying  proof  of  comparatively  late  origin, 
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is  seen  in  that  of  SS.  Peter  and  Marcelli-  parts  their  interiors  are  supported  by 
DUS,  which  communicates  with  the  mau-  walls  in  firm  brickwork  that  appears  of 
solcum  of  St  Helena,  but  can  now  be  the  fourth  century.  Admirable  among 
only  entered,  and  to  slight  extent,  pen-  ornamental  features  here  are  various 
etrated,  in  the  villa  of  Signor  Grande,  graceful  stucco-reliefs,  garlands,  tmd  de- 
about  two  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  signs  of  the guilloche  character,  reminding 
Labicana  ;  the  portion  of  this  cemetery  of  the  finest  similar  details  in  classic  ait. 
here  accessible  having  been  reiijiened  in  The  largest  oratory,  in  form  a  Latin  cross, 
1838,  as  described  by  Marchi.  Entering,  is  called  the  Greek  Chapel,  from  the  in- 
we  are  struck  by  the  unusual  width  and  |  scriptions  in  that  language  there  read, 
loftiness  of  the  corridors,  and  the  ample  Among  the  most  interesting  paintings  is 
arched  recesses,  evidently  destined  for  a  group  where  a  veiled  female  is  seen  in 
sarcophagi,  instead  of  the  narrow  sepul-  act  of  being  crowned  by  two  others ;  and 
chral  deposits  elsewhere  seen ;  but  most  again  in  prayer,  amid  other  figures,  one  of 
remarkable  is  an  ornamental  detail,  not  I  wliom’  seems  inviting  her  to  enter  a  s})e- 
found  in  any  other  catacomb,  of  rich  mo-  cies  of  tabernacle — conjectured  to  repre- 
saic  pavement,  for  the  greater  part  in  dia-  |  sent  the  entrance  of  the  soul,  reoeived  by 
mond-shaped  cubes  of  black  and  white  the  Saviour,  into  eternal  bliss ;  another 
stone,  one  compartment  adorned  with  a  ,  group  being  formed  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
dove  holding  an  olive  branch,  well  de-  i  gin  and  Child,  with  St  Joseph,  who  is 
signed  in  colored  marbles.  Diverging  l>earded,  but  not  aged  looking — perhaps 
from  this  principal  corridor  are  others  here  for  the  first  time  introduced  in  sacred 
now  entirely  filled  with  soil,  one  perme-  art*  Another  is  inteqireted  by  Bosio 
able  to  some  extent,  but  becoming  nar-  (the  first  to  explore  these  catacombs)  as 
rower  and  lower  as  we  advance,  till  fur-  the  ceremony  of  giving  the  veil  to  a  con- 
ther  progress  is  impeded.  Above  one  of  secrated  virgin — namely,  the  daughter 
the  two  entrances,  from  each  of  which  is  of  S.  Priscilla — by  Pope  Pius  I.,  who  is 
a  descent  by  marble  stairs,  are  the  ruins  j  seated  on  a  massive  episcopal  throne ;  St. 
of  an  oratory  in  antique  Roman  brick-  j  Hermes,  his  brother,  and  Priscilla  her- 
work,  with  some  traces  of  architectural  i  self  attending ;  and  opposite  these  per- 
omament —  cornices,  mouldings,  fra^-  |  sons  tlie  Madonna  seated  with  the  Divine 
ments  of  sculptured  frieze,  broken  col-  Child,  as  if  manifest  in  order  to  give 
umns  of  marble  and  peperino.  Another  j  highest  sanction  to  that  religious  act. 
instance  of  superior  constructive  style  is  Conjecture  has  assumed  antiquity  so  high 
seen  in  the  Catacombs,  reopened  1852,  as  the  first  century  for  some  paintings  in 
of  Domitilla  (entered  from  the  estate  of  these  catacombs,  and  in  their  treatment 
Flavia  Domitilla,  a  Christian  matron),  both  composition  and  costume  awaken 
where  a  fai^e  and  vestibule  present  classic  reminiscences.  In  the  winter  of 
characteristics  of  the  best  imjierial  pe-  1854  were  discovered  both  the  long-bur- 
riod ;  and  arabesque  paintings  here —  ied  basilica  and  catacombs  of  Pope  St. 
birds  and  winged  children — are  distin-  i  Alexander  on  the  Nomentan  Way — the 
guished  by  beauty  and  truthfulness  en-  '  hypogee  in  this  instance  extending  on 
titling  them  to  rank  beside  the  most ;  the  same  level  with  the  ruined  church 
graceful  fresco  adornments  in  the  coluin-  '  from  which  we  enter  it ;  less  interesting 
baria  of  the  Augustan  age,  or  those  re-  than  others,  as  no  monuments  of  artistic 
oently  discovered  in  the  villa  of  Livia  at  character  are  found  here,  but  still  well 
Prima  Porta.*  The  Catacombs  of  S.  worthy  of  being  visited. 

Priscilla,  referred  to  the  highest  antiq-  There  seems  re.a8on  to  conclude  that  both 
uity,  are  also  remarkable  for  details  of  pictures  and  sculptures  had  begun  to  ap- 
their  plan  and  art  works.  Entered  from  pear,  though  not  in  very  common  use, 
a  vineyard  of  the  Irish  College  on  the  among  the  ornaments  of  sacred  buildings 
Salarian  Way,  these  were  found  per-  prior  to  the  last  pagjin  persecution,  and 
meable  in  only  one  of  Uie  four  stories  |  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  outrage 
into  which  they  are  divided,  and  in  some  inflicted  on  such  art  objects  under  Dio- 

•  S«e  De  RoMi’t  report,  in  his  DulUttino  di  Ar-  •  See  Dc  Rossi  on  the  earliest  representations  of 
tittol.  Vriitm/UL,  May,  18<>3.  Su  Joseph,  BulUttino  for  April,  IHtSS. 
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clctian,  that  the  Conncil  of  Elvira,  a.d. 
303,  passed  the  variously  interpreted  de¬ 
cree,  “Ne  quod  colitur  et  adoratur  in 
parietibus  depingatur.” 

The  actual  number  of  catacombs  has 
been  very  differently  reported.  Arringhi, 
followed  by  other  writers,  first  rais^  it 
so  high  as  sixty,  but  without  proof  ad¬ 
duced  from  personal  experience.  De 
Rossi  sets  the  question  at  rest  by  supply¬ 
ing  a  list  in  which  are  reckoned  forty-two 
— not  more  than  twenty-six  being  of  vast 
extent,  and  five  shown  to  be  of  origin 
subsequent  to  the  peace  secured  for  the 
Church  under  Constantine — all  within  a 
circle  three  miles  distant  from  the  walls 
of  Servius  Tullius,  though  indeed  other 
such  hypogees  are  known  to  have  been 
formed  beyond  that  radius.  The  name  ad 
catacumbas  was  originally  given  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  that  of  St  Sebastian  on  the  Appian 
AVay ;  and  cataambce  was  the  title  proper 
to  a  small  oratory  behind  the  extramural 
basilica  of  that  saint,  still  extant,  built  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  .for  con¬ 
secration  of  the  spot  where,  according  to 
legend,  the  bodies  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
rejMJsed  for  a  lime  after  the  attempt  to  re¬ 
move  those  revered  relics  to  the  East ;  a 
sacrilege  thwarted  (as  the  legend  narrates) 
by  a  violent  thunderstorm,  which  detain¬ 
ed  the  emissaries  from  the  East  till  cer¬ 
tain  Roman  Christians  arrived  who  res¬ 
cued  the  bodies,  and  here  gave  them  in¬ 
terment  To  the  same  spot,  it  is  said, 
the  relics  of  St  Peter  were  for  a  time 
transj)oited,  in  the  fear  of  profanation, 
when  a  new  circus,  on  the  Vatican  hill, 
above  the  Christian  cemetery,  had  been 
projected  by  Ileliogabalus.  This  ancient 
chapel,  circular  in  form,  and  very  infe¬ 
rior  in  masonry,  has  a  plain  altar  in  its 
centre,  above  the  deposit  in  w’hich  the 
Aix)8tlcs’  bodies  are  said  to  have  lain  for 
a  year  and  seven  months,  according  to 
some  writers  ;•  for  not  less  than  forty 


•  The  sepulchre,  now  covered  up,  is  a  square 
aperture  measuring  between  six  and  seven  feet  on 
each  side,  and  the  same  in  depth,  lined  in  the 
lower  part  with  marble,  and  divided  into  two 
equal  compartments  by  a  marble  partition.  This 
crypt-chapel  is  suppos^  to  have  been  founded  by 
Lil>erin8,  and  completed  under  Pope  Dam- 
asus.  The  legend  of  the  attempted  theft  of 
those  apostolic  relics,  in  the  time  of  St..Comeliii8, 
is  given  by  Petrarch  (Livet  of  the  Ancient  Pon- 
tiffe),  with  all  its  romantic  embellishments :  the 
sacrilegious  Greeks  had  succeeded  in  bringing 
Nxw  Saaixs — YoL  Y.,  No.  3. 
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years,  as  one  chronicler  states.  Round 
the  w'alls  are  several  urcosolia,  apparently 
made  to  receive  sarcophagi,  and  once 
adorned  with  pmnted  stucco  in  style  of 
an  early  mediieval  period,  but  now  bar¬ 
barously  covered  with  whitewash.  An¬ 
other  oratory,  at  higher  level,  in  form  and 
construction  similar,  still  retains  fresco 
pictures  on  a  low  vaulted  roof,  evidently 
of  very  remote  origin,  described  by  Nibby 
as  Greek  w'orks :  the  Saviour  in  act  of 
blessing ;  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  the  Di¬ 
vine  Master,  represented  in  a  large  head 
of  solemn  expression,  within  a  nimbus  ; 
a  Crucifixion,  not  without  merit  in  de- 
sigpi,  though  indeed  rude  in  execution. 

The  range  of  Christian  Catacombs  is 
not  confined  exclusively  to  the  Roman 
neighborhood.  Those  at  Naples,  named 
after  St  Januarius,  and  formed  alike  in 
tufa  stratifications,  are  of  great  extent, 
but  have  hitherto  been  little  worked  or 
illustrated,  though  their  corridors,  and 
especially  one  large  chapel  here,  contain 
many  sacred  paintings  and  symbolic  or¬ 
naments,  engravings  from  some  of  which 
are  given  by  Agincourt,  who'ascribes  the 
more  remarkable  among  these  pictures  to 
Greek  artists  of  periods  earlier  than  the 
ninth  century — not  nndert.aking  farther 
to  determine  date.  More  extensive,  and 
still  less  known  or  illustrated,  are  the 
Catacombs  of  Syracuse,  which  commu¬ 
nicate  with,  or  diverge  from,  several 
churches  both  in  the  city  and  extramural 
— the  most  spacious  and  easily  permeable 
being  under  S.  Giovanni,  beyond  the 
walls.  In  their  aggregate  these  have 
never  yet  been  explor^;  and  among 
their  more  valuable  contents,  the  antique 
vases,  found  here  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  mostly  removed,  many  to  pass 
into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  Bonanni, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  work,  Antiche  Sira- 
cuse  (1717).  Here  also  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  numerous  coins  and  Greek  inscrip¬ 
tions  ;  but  not  (that  I  can  ascertain)  any 
Christian  paintings  of  remarkable  charac¬ 
ter.  These  are  probably  the  vastest  in 

their  stolen  treasure  from  the  Yatican  to  this 
stage  on  the  Yia  Appia,  when  roices  were  heard 
crying  from  the  penetralia  of  ail  the  pagan  fanes 
in  the  city,  “Hasten,  Romans,  yonr  gods  are 
being  carried  away  I  ”  Both  Christians  and  heu- 
thens  took  the  ahum  (an  antkipatire  idea  of  saint- 
worship  as  to  the  former),  mshed  in  multitudes, 
overtook  the  spoilers  on  this  road,  and  found  the 
bodies  thrown  into  the  Catacomb^ 
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extent  among  all  snbterraneana  ever  ap¬ 
plied  to  sacred  purposes  by  the  Church ; 
and  are  eicavat^  entirely  in  the  living 
rock,  at  different  periods,  and,  as  assum¬ 
ed,  during  the  more  flourishing  epochs 
of  the  once  great  Sicilian  capital — not 
therefore  of  Christian  origin,  as  is  indeed 
apparent  from  the  pagan  subjects  of  some 
designs,  representing  funeral  oeremonic«, 
rudely  scratched  on  their  walls.  Through¬ 
out  their  whole  extent,  these  hypogees 
show  characteristics  totally  different  from 
the  Koman,  and  are  described  as  resem¬ 
bling  a  complete  subterranean  city,  with 
streets,  rectilinear  or  curving,  several  of 
which  converge  at  open  spaces,  whence 
is  descent  to  lower  stories,  or  at  spacious 
circular  chambers,  some  twenty-four  feet 
in  diameter,  under  domical  roofs  pierced 
by  orifices  for  giving  light  The  corri¬ 
dors  are  Uned  withf  arch^  recesses,  divid¬ 
ed  into  parallel  tombs  by  stone  partitions  ; 
but  many  of  the  deposits  are  sarcophagi, 
placed  isolate  on  the  ground,  or  at  differ¬ 
ent  heights  along  the  rock-walls.  Though 
generally,  no  doubt,  formed  anterior  to 
Christianity,  characteristics  of  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era  are  apparent  in  the 
barbaric  attempts  at  architectural  detail 
in  some  chamb^  (perhaps  used  for  wor¬ 
ship)  ;  and  still  more  clearly  in  the  sacred 
symbols  on  certain  tombs.  But  in  other 
respects,  the  singularities  of  formation 
are  such  as  to  have  led  antiquarians  to 
conjecture  different  races  as  the  authors, 
and  different  epochs  for  the  date  of  these 
extraordinary  works.  The  artist  traveller, 
Ilouel,  who  explored  them  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  and  gives  the  fullest  report  I 
have  met  with,  Jells  that  he  found  the  cor¬ 
ridors  throughout  lighted  by  shafts  com¬ 
municating  with  the  open  tur  ;  but  that  at 
many  points  progress  was  impeded  by  the 
falling-in  of  the  scaly  rock.  When  at  Syr¬ 
acuse,  before  the  late  political  changes,  I 
could  find  no  ciceront  capable  of  acting  as 
guide  to  any  extent,  or  giving  any  desir¬ 
able  information,  in  these  mysterious  sub¬ 
terraneans.  That  such  retreats  were  ear¬ 
ly  required  amid  the  perils  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  local  Church,  we  may  infer  from  the 
religious  history  of  this  island.  We 
know  that  martyrs  suffered  under  Nero  ; 
that  the  Decian  persecution  raged  with 
utmost  violence,  giving  occasion  to  the 
self-sacrifice  of  many  heroic  witnesses,  in 
Sicily ;  and  the  traction  seems  credible 


I  that  it  was  in  that  range  of  more  spacious 
corridors  below  the  S.  Giovanni  church 
that  the  faithful  of  Syracuse  used  to  take 
refuge  from  the  persecuting  storm  ;  that 
it  was  there  one  of  their  first  bishops,  St. 
Mercian,  died  a  martyr’s  death,  ragan 
worship  is  believed  to  have  been  sup¬ 
pressed,  or  at  least,  its  principal  temples 
for  ever  closed,  in  Sicily,  under  the  reign 
of  Honorius.* 

ClIABLES  J.  HrMANS. 

VraMr’f  Magazioe. 

THE  CONVENTIONAL  LAWS  OP  SO¬ 
CIETY, 

BT  nUSCES  FOW'XB  COBBB. 

“La  bienseance  est  la  moindre  de 
toutes  les  lois,  et  la  plus  suivie,”  says  La 
liocbefoucauld ;  and  hundreds  of  mor¬ 
alists  and  preachers  who  differ  from  him 
on  every  other  point  are  found  to  echo 
his  complaint  The  world’s  laws,  they 
say,  are  obeyed,  while  those  of  religion 
are  disregarded.  The  transitory  fashions 
of  social  life  receive  respectful  observ¬ 
ance,  while  the  eternal  principles  of  mo¬ 
rality  are  set  at  defiance.  The  “  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin”  of  courtesy  and 
etiquette  are  scrupulously  paid.  The 
weightier  matters  of  justice  and  trath 
are  ever  in  arrears. 

It  is  a  true  statement  undoubtedly. 
Tlie  preacher  and  the  satirist  are  in  ac¬ 
cord,  and  few  will  challenge  their  veracity. 
Probably  not  many  of  us,  looking  into 
our  own  hearts  sharply,  could  honestly 
say  that  he  shrank  more  fix>m  a  small  act 
of  selfishness  or  unkindness  than  from 
such  a  dereliction  from  the  proprieties  of 
demeanor,  dress,  language  or  manners, 
as  would  expose  us  to  the  charge  of 
offending  against  these  same  biensAtnces. 
But  a  perversity  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
so  general  without  reason,  or  at  least 

•  For  the  history  of  Persecutions,  vith  Riiinart, 
Aetn  Sinrera  ;  Tillemont ;  and  Milman,  Jlittory 
of  Christianity.  For  the  Catacombs  and  I’rimi- 
tiro  Art  (besides  tlie  works  above  cited),  Gerbot, 
EsquUte  tie  Homt  Chritienne;  Goumcrie,  Ilomt 
Chixtienne ;  Martit^y,  Diction,  des  Antiq,  Chrf- 
tUnnts ;  Didron,  JconoyrajtJut ;  Gndnebault,  JMr- 
tion.  Iconog.i  Houel,  Voynyo  Httorosqm*  d»s  Isks 
de  Sidie,  etc. ;  Itaoul  Kochette,  Catacombs  de 
Rome ;  Pelliccia,  Christ.  Seeks.  DoRtiaf  Cantu, 
istoria  Uniwrsak,  Appendix  on  Arclueology. 
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without  excuse.  If  men  constantly  pre- 1  taste,  because  he  mispronounces  a  letter, 
fer  a  small  law  which  they  know  to  be  j  or  uses  an  awkward  trick  at  the  dinner 
small,  to  a  great  law  which  they  know  ,  table.  Nay,  why  talk  of  individual  preju- 
to  be  great,  it  must  lie  because  the  small ,  dice  T  What  are  the  professed  grounds 
law  appeals  to  their  feelings  or  their  in-  |  of  that  dislike  which  nearly  the  whole 
terests  in  a  way  which  the  high  sanctions  j  patrician  class  in  England  evinces  for 
of  the  great  law  fail  to  do.  The  nature  America  !  Is  it  not  the  head  and  front 
and  cause  of  the  power  of  the  minor  ^  of  the  offence  of  the  North  that  Yankee 
moralities  generally  seems  to  be  a  subject  habits  and  modes  of  expression  offend 
worthy  of  some  investigation.  Wc  shall  >  English  taste T  What  again  is  the  charm 
endeavor  to  elucidate  it  as  best  we  may,  j  by  which  the  High-Church  party  holds 
and  afterwards  inquire  what  substantial  sway  over  thousands  who  in  the  largest 
ground  of  reason  may  be  found  for  some  ;  charity  we  can  hardly  suppose  interested 
of  the  special  rules  which  at  first  sight  j  in  questions  of  theology  T  Is  it  not  that 
ap{>ear  purely  arbitrary  and  conventional,  |  goc^  taste  of  which  tbe  body  claims  to 
but  which  not  unfrequently  are  very  logi- 1  be  the  peculiar  depository  ? 
cal  applications  of  tine  ethical  principles.  |  Laws  which  more  or  less  remotely  con- 
The  reasons  why  the  bienseances  have  j  cem  matters  of  taste  are  therefore  sup- 
obtained  tlieir  actual  importance  are ;  ported  by  all  the  pride  which  connects 
doubtless  some  of  them  deplorable  |  itself  with  our  (esthetic  sentiments.  A 
enough.  In  the  first  place,  the  rales  ;  man  would  not  feel  repentance  for  infring- 
which  concern  dress  and  behavior  all ;  ing  them,  but  he  would  feel  mortification. 
appeal  more  or  less  to  Taste — to  the  (es-  His  self-love  would  be  hurt,  his  vanity 
thetic  element  in  our  nature.  Now  it  asks  wounded,  and  as  things  are  constituted  the 
small  knowledge  of  life  to  discern  that '  dread  of  such  mortification  is  to  the  ma- 
this  same  Taste  is  in  some  occult  way  al- 1  jority  far  worse  than  the  dread  of  having 
lied  with  Pride  more  closely  than  any  cause  for  repentance.  The  former  is  a 
other  faculty.  Why  it  should  be  so,  it  is  ^  very  real  and  certain  penalty ;  the  latter 
not  easy  to  guess  ;  but  the  fact  of  the  al-  ,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  they 
liance  is  indisputable,  and  constitutes  one  \  will  feel  at  all.  Another  curious  fact  is 
of  the  most  curious  of  what  we  may  call  that  the  proudest  of  us  accept  another’s 
the  by-laws  of  our  nature.  To  quote  ;  condemnation  of  our  tasto  with  somewhat 
again  that  seer  into  the  dark  places.  La  of  a  sense  of  rebuke,  a  certain  degree  of 
Kochefoucauld  :  “  On  soufifre  plus  impa-  |  misdoubting  and  uneasiness.  But  amoral* 
tiemment  la  condamnation  de  nos  goiits  :  condemnation  an  honest  man  will  rarely 
mcnie  que  de  nos  opinions.”  He  might  take  from  any.  He  shrugs  his  shoulders 
have  added,  “  and  even  of  our  conduct.”  if  his  conduct  be  blamed  ;  he  winces  if 
Bad  taste,  vulgarity,  lack  of  refinement,  j  his  taste  be  pronounced  meretricious, 
arc  things  which  to  the  cultivated  classes  |  A  second  reason  for  the  strange  pre- 
in  our  stage  of  civilization  are  more !  ponderance  of  authority  of  the  minor 
shameful  than  heaitlcssness  or  intellec- !  moralities  may  be  found  in  the  littleness 
tual  stuj>idity.  The  unpardonable  sin  in  '  of  many  of  the  minds  which  espouse 
the  nineteenth  century  is  to  have — not  a  :  them.  There  is  indeed  in  the  human 
bad  heart  or  a  bad  he^ — but  a  bad  taste,  j  soul,  healthily  developed,  an  innate  ten- 
To  say  and  do  tilings  de  mauvais  genre,  to  dency  towards  the  grand,  the  sublime, 
have  a  bad  eye  for  colors  in  dress  and  the  noble.  A  mind  which  has  not  been 
equipage,  a  bad  ear  for  the  regulation  of  warped  and  bound  down  in  childhood 
laughter  and  pronunciation,  a  love  for  |  like  a  Chinese  woman’s  foot,  till  all  natu- 
coarse  food,  drinks,  perfumes,  an  indif-  ,  ral  growth  is  stopped  by  petty  thoughts, 
ference  to  the  delicacy  of  personal  habits  '  petty  ambitions  and  worldliness,  will 
— these  are  all  things  which  we  not  only  ,  spontaneously  rise  to  the  call  of  great 
dislike,  but  despise,  and  that  in  a  way  we  |  ideas,  and  respond  to  heroic  sentiments 
hardly  despise  any  vice  except  meanness.  I  as  to  things  naturally  akin  to  the  divine 
It  is  a  thing  nobody  is  ashamed  to  con-  ‘  spark  within.  To  this  time  human  state, 
fess,  that  a  man  who  is  honest,  brave,  I  everything  great  bears  a  certain  attrao- 
good,  and  wise,  cannot  be  admitted  to  tion — a  forest,  or  mountain,  or  vast  ca- 
our  friendship,  because  he  ofifeuds  our .  thedral,  the  ocean,  the  sky,  the  rusliing 
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of  mighty  armies  to  the  battle,  the  lofty 
thoughts  of  ])rophet  and  of  poet,  the  sub¬ 
lime  conceptions  of  religion.  Nay,  even 
great  sorrows  and  tragic  woes  are  not 
wholly  uncongenial — ^the  desolation  of 
de.ath  and  the  tremendous  gloom  of  the 
terrors  of  eternity.  But  on  the  other 
hand  there  .are  thousands  on  whom  the 
cramping  process  of  a  worldly  education 
has  been  effectually  performed,  and  who 
live  ever  afterwards  “  cabin’d,  cribb’d, 
confined  ”  in  pitifullest  circles  of  little 
pleasures  and  little  pains,  little  vanities,  , 
and  little  mortifications.  To  such  persons  ' 
a  great  idea  is  per  ae  inacceptable  ;  nay, 
almost  inadmissible.  They  shrink  from 
it,  or  if  forced  to  look  it  in  the  face,  turn 
away  again  to  some  trifling  gossip  or  de¬ 
tail  of  business.  They  pass  along  the  thor¬ 
oughfares  of  mortal  life,  amply  lighted, 
so  far  as  they  desire,  by  the  lamps  of  the 
streets  and  the  gas-burners  of  the  shops. 
Barely  if  ever  do  they  look  up  to  behold, 
above  and  beyond  them,  the  calm  moon 
sailing  through  the  night,  and  the  sol¬ 
emn  stars  glittering  far  off  in  highest 
heaven.  Duty  .and  religion  seem  to  such 
persons  things  too  lofty  to  be  invoked  as 
the  regulators  of  the  details  of  daily  life.  | 
Like  the  child  who  is  astonished  and  in- 
crednlous  when  he  hears  that  the  great  j 
law  of  gravitation  moulds  the  drops  on 
the  window’-pane  no  less  than  it  rolls 
suns  in  their  courses,  many  a  man  thinks  * 
of  justice  as  a  matter  jiertaining  only  to 
courts  of  law  and  decrees  of  senates,  and 
is  startled  if  some  one  bid  him  remember 
it  may  possibly  be  concerned  in  his  at¬ 
tention  to  his  wife’s  request  or  his  reply 
to  his  son’s  arguments.  But  precisely  to 
those  minds  for  whom  Justice  and  Love 
are  things  too  big.  Politeness  and  Eti¬ 
quette  are  things  of  the  right  size.  The 
same  man  who  wall  rob  a  reputation  will 
scrupulously  return  the  courtesy  of  a ; 
morning  visit  lie  who  will  break  a ' 
woman’s  heart  by  unkindness,  will  anx- , 
lously  open  the  door  for  her  whenever  : 
she  leaves  the  room.  Pope’s  Satire  m.ay 
be  applied  to  the  whole  tribe  alike: 

“  Virtue  they  find  too  painful  an  endeavor, 

Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever.” 

Thirdly,  men  are  lured  and  goaded  by 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  chiefly  by 
those  whose  effect  is  immediate.  Soci¬ 
ety  rewards  obedience  to  its  laws,  and 


'  punishes  disobedience  to  them,  with  a 
promptness  and  (in  ordinary  oases)  with 
a  liberality  or  severity  making  the  mat¬ 
ter  extremely  imjxutant  to  the  comfort 
!  of  the  individual.  A  man  who  squares 
all  his  actions,  looks,  dress,  and  language, 
by  the  rules  of  custom  and  good  taste, 
will  receive  all  the  thousand  little  pleas¬ 
ures  society  has  to  bestow.  He  will  float 
with  the  stre.am  down  the  river  of  life. 
Another  man,  who  rebels  against  fash¬ 
ion,  is  boorish  in  manner,  eccentric  in 
dress,  or  incorrect  in  language,  will  be 
daily  and  hourly  fretted  and  froisse  (to 
use  another  inevitable  Gallicism)  by  the 
silent  or  outspoken  disapproval  of  every¬ 
body  around  him.  lie  will  find  the  voy¬ 
age  of  life  a  iierpetual  rowing  against 
the  stream,  and  even  good  and  generous 
qu.alitie8,  short  of  extraordin.ary  gifts  of 
genius  or  fortune,  will  hardly  enable 
him  to  make  headway  against  prejudice. 
These  things  being  notoriously  so,  where 
is  he  who  can  proless  indifference? 

A  question  which  here  meets  us  is 
this:  Why  should  society  trouble  itself 
so  much  about  things  like  these  ?  Wliy 
should  men  and  women,  in  other  things 
most  various,  unite  with  such  singular 
unanimity  in  running  down  the  unlucky 
being  who  chances  to  wander  from  the 
herd  ?  Why  should  people  who  are  leni¬ 
ent  tow'ards  offenders  against  sincerity, 
sobriety,  cluistity,  be  so  rancorous  against 
harmless  oddities  who  are  merely  guilty 
of  habits  and  ways  of  life  different  from 
those  of  their  neighbors  ? 

The  reasons  are  probably  these.  First, 
people  feel  a  little  insulted  by  the  defi¬ 
ance  of  laws  of  which  they  themselves 
have  accepted  the  yoke.  Secondly,  they 
have  a  common  prejudice  that  such  in¬ 
fractions  of  conventional  laws  aic  in 
some  occult  way  very  mischievous  to  the 
community.  Society,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
a  moralist,  is  thoroughly  utilitarian,  and 
punishes,  accordingly,  not  by  the  scale 
of  guilt,  but  by  the  scale  of  mischief — 
sucli  mischief  as  it  perceives  and  holds 
in  account  And  this  is  especially  the 
mischief  of  disorder,  of  disturbing  the 
social  machine  by  any  eccentricity.  The 
large  sweep  of  vision  which  enables  a 
true  prophet  to  see  that  every  good  and 
just  and  noble  deed  is  a  benefit,  and  every 
evil  and  base  and  selfish  deed  an  evil  to 
all  and  for  all  for  ever,  is  not  in  the  least 
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tho  view  which  the  mole-eyes  of  Society 
take  of  events. 

“  Stink  to  your  dally  rule ;  the  breach  of  custom 
Is  breach  of  all,” 

is  the  cry  of  tho  world — however  Shake¬ 
speare,  of  all  men,  ever  came  to  give  it 
utterance.  Society  commonly  thinks  it¬ 
self  less  hnrt  by  selfishness,  however  gross 
— be  it  only  orderly  and  well-regulated 
selfishness  —  than  by  the  “Entlmsiasm 
of  Humanity,”  which  acts  irregularly. 
It  has  laid  down  its  beaten  track  and 
built  its  vehicle  on  the  assumption  that 
oxen  are  to  bear  the  draught,  impelled 
in  their  slow  and  steady  course  by  the 
constant  goad  of  self-interest.  A  blood 
horse,  ready  to  dash  forward  unimpelled, 
is  a  most  unwelcome  addition  to  the 
team.  Nine  people  out  of  ten  think 
regular  selfishness  a  form  of  virtue,  and 
irregular  self-sacrifice  very  nearly  a  vice. 
Of  course,  tho  orderly  principle  holds 
jjood  completely  when  (as  in  the  case  of 
infractions  of  the  laws  of  good  manners) 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  a^  good 
motive  whatever  in  tho  case.  The  of¬ 
fender  disturbs  the  social  routine  for  noth¬ 
ing,  or  for  his  own  gratification.  Society 
indignantly  chastises  him — if  not  with 
the  sword  of  justice,  at  least  with  the 
cat-o’-nine-tails  of  ridicule. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  true  and  right 
reason  why  the  minor  moralities,  though 
not  placed  beside  the  great  laws  of  duty, 
should  yet  receive  respectful  attention. 
A  vast  number  of  rules  which  at  first 
sight  appear  purely  arbitrary  and  conven¬ 
tional,  are  in  reality  just  and  logical  ap¬ 
plications  to  the  details  of  ordinary  life 
of  the  great  eternal  canons  of  moi^ity, 
or  of  principles  readily  deducible  from 
those  canons.  They  are  valid  in  ethics 
preciselv  in  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  the  departments  of  human  virtue  and 
happiness  to  which  they  apply.  If  it  be 
re^iy  a  small  corner  of  existence,  a  tri¬ 
fling  detail  of  comfort  or  ease  which  they 
concern,  they  must  be  accounted  small 
also,  and  to  elevate  them  to  stringent 
duties  b  absurd  and  ridiculous.  If  the 
department  thev  regulate  involves  a  large 
share  of  the  well-being  of  men  and  wom¬ 
en  (like  so  many  sup^iosed  littU  pleasures 
and  pains),  then  they  are  more  than 
small  moralities — they  become  real  and 
even  important  duties. 


I  Take  the  rules  of  courtesy  for  instance. 
They  forbid  us  to  hnrt  anybody,  to  dis¬ 
gust  anybody  ;  they  bid  us  aid  the  weak, 
protect  tliose  who  need  protection,  and 
spread  over  life  the  delicious  atmosphere 
of  gentleness  and  suavitjr.  Surely  all 
these  are  simple  deductions  from  the 
canon  of  love  to  our  neighbor,  and  of 
the  golden  rule?  Morality  lays  down 
the  general  law,  and  the  common  sen.se 
and  tradition  of  millions  has  worked  it 
out  into  a  series  of  cases  a{>plicable  to 
every  imaginable  detail.  We  must  not 
“  hurt  ”  any  one ;  then  we  must  avoid 
all  those  rude  speeches  and  rough  move¬ 
ments  which  might  “hurt”  ’We  must 
“  disgust  ”  no  one ;  therefore  this,  that, 
and  the  other  habit — every  habit  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  nation  or  class  as  “  disgust¬ 
ing  ” — must  be  forswoni.  We  must  “  aid 
the  weak  ;  ”  therefore  a  man  must  help 
a  woman  whenever  she  may  need  his 
greater  strength.  And  so  on  through 
all  such  rules  of  courtesy. 

Take  self-respect.  The  hienscancea  re¬ 
quires  us  to  presume  a  certain  personal 
dignity,  to  guard  ourselves  from  insult, 
to  act,  speak,  move,  dress,  in  a  wa^ 
liecoming  our  age,  sex,  rank.  We  of¬ 
fend  Uiese  laws  if  we  act  like  a  merry- 
andrew,  or  lay  ourselves  open  in  any 
way  to  scorn.  What  b  all  this  again, 
but  the  application,  in  detail,  of  the  true 
principle  of  personal  virtue — sell-rever¬ 
ence  ? 

Take  decency  and  decorum.  Conven¬ 
tional  rules  require  the  vices  of  ill-tem¬ 
per,  inebriety,  and  unohastity  to  be,  if 
not  renounced  (for  here  is  the  weakness 
of  these  rules),  yet  hidden  out  of  sight. 
It  is  an  offence  to  good  breeding  to  pa¬ 
rade  vice.  Too  weak  to  kill  the  demon, 
the  minor  moralities  at  least  banish  him, 
so  that  where  they  reign,  even  among 
the  saddest  victims  of  sin,  he  can  appear 
only  under  a  cloak.  Even  association 
with  the  vicious  is  forbidden  to  those 
(namely,  to  women)  who  come  most  strict¬ 
ly  under  tlie  roles  of  decorum  ;  or  the 
entering  of  places  where  there  is  danger 
of  such  association.  The  conventional 
nile  of  decency  b  here  the  extravagant 
interpreter  of  the  true  moral  principle  of 
purity. 

A  thousand  more  cases  might  be  cited 
— the  rules  of  precedency  of  rank,  the 
rules  of  hospitality,  the  rules  of  social 
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interconrse,  which  may  all,  without  vio¬ 
lence,  be  traced  to  the  general  laws  of 
benevolence,  applied  in  each  country  and 
class  of  society,  in  accordance  with  local 
customs  and  ideas. 

All  these  rules  exemplify  what  is  true 
in  the  conventional  laws  of  society. 
They  all  represent  real  obligations, 
though  some  are  infinitesimally  small 
and  others  so  largely  infiuential  on  hu¬ 
man  happiness  as  to  deserve  to  be  call¬ 
ed  not  so  much  “minor”  moralities  as 
the  moralities  of  domestic  and  social  life. 
When  Bishop  South  said  that  nine  tenths 
of  Christianity  was  temper,  he  might 
have  added  that  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  morality  went  to  constitute  a  perfect 
gentleman. 

But  the  true  rules,  great  and  small, 
which  we  have  reviewed  are  far  from 
forming  the  whole  code  of  lea  bienaeances. 
There  are  conventional  laws  of  society 
which  are  not  to  be  deduced  from  any 
real  moral  obligation,  and  which  are 
therefore  false  rules,  agjunst  which  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  to  rebel.  Tliese  rules  attach 
themselves — not  like  those  of  courtesy, 
or  self-respect,  or  decorum — to  the  moral 
principles  of  benevolence,  or  self-rever¬ 
ence,  or  purity,  but  to  the  unmoral  prin¬ 
ciples  of  worldliness  and  selfishness. 

Of  the  evils  of  class  exclusiveness  we 
have  heard  in  the  last  fifty  years  far  more 
than  enough.  In  the*  prevalent  Darwin¬ 
ian  “  struggle  for  existence  ”  (that  is,  for 
existence  as  recognized  members  of  the 
higher  ranks),  the  miserable  efforts  of  one 
class  to  push  itself  away  from  that  next 
beneath  it,  and  into  that  next  above  it, 
have  Ixjen  the  favorite  themes  of  novel¬ 
ists  and  satirists  unnumbered.  Some¬ 
times  we  have  been  shown  the  comedy  of 
the  manoeuvring  mother  striving  through 
adverse  trade-winds  to  land  herself  and 
her  daughters  in  the  “  fortunate  isles  ”  of 
aristocratic  drawing  rooms.  Sometimes 
we  have  been  called  on  to  sympathize 
with  the  tragic  wrongs  of  refined  and 
intellectual  shopkeepers’  daughters  on 
whom  country  gentlefolk  neglect  to 
leave  their  cards.  Sometimes  again,  we 
have  beheld  (in  a  novel)  the  encouraging 
spectacle  of  the  happy  intermarriages  of 
the  families  of  blacksmiths  and  baronets, 
and  a  dozen  other  modem  versions  of  the 
tale  of  King  Cophetua.  Now  the  fact 
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seems  to  be  that,  so  far  from  the  upj)er 
classes  in  England  being  justly  open  to 
censure  for  exclusiveness,  it  may  fairly 
be  maintained  that  in  the  year  of  grace 
1866  there  is  a  more  universal  intermix¬ 
ture  of  classes  than  has  ever  existed  be¬ 
fore.  Political  elections,  money  interest, 
the  power  acquired  by  the  press,  have  all 
served  on  different  sides  to  break  down 
walls  of  partition  between  the  educated 
and  influential  orders,  till  the  distinctions 
which  remain  are  no  longer  the  chance 
distinctions  of  birth  or  rank,  but  the  real 
and  ineffaceable  distinctions  between  re¬ 
finement  and  coarseness,  education  and 
ignoi-ance,  the  ease  and  grace  of  high  cul¬ 
ture  and  the  stiffness  and  dulness  of  im¬ 
perfect  civilization.  When  it  is  equally 
plea.sant  to  .converse  with  a  well  -  read 
man  and  an  illiterate  one,  with  a  man 
possessing  the  light  easy  tone  of  good 
society  and  with  one  who  hammers  out 
heavily  his  thoughts,  with  a  woman 
graceful  and  gentle  and  suave  of  manner 
and  with  one  awkward  and  stiff  and  un¬ 
able  to  talk  of  anything  beyond  gossip 
and  her  household  concerns — when,  we 
say,  it  is  equally  pleasant  to  converse 
with  these  different  Kinds  of  people,  tlien, 
and  not  till  then,  the  millennium  prophe¬ 
sied  by  the  novelists  aforesaid  will  take 
place,  and  the  nobleman  make  a  bosom 
friend  of  his  shoemaker,  and  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  d.aughter  find  felicity  in  becoming 
her  footman’s  wife.  It  is  not  here, 
though  many  would  have  it  so,  that  the 
conventional  niles  of  society  are  false. 
Every  one  has  a  right  to  avail  himself  of 
laws  which  guard  his  leisure  and  privacy 
from  the  intrusion  of  those  uncongenial 
to  him.  A  democi’acy  which  should 
oblige  us  to  spend  our  days — walk,  ride, 
drive,  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup— with 
people  of  different  education,  habits,  and 
manners,  would  be  the  most  obnoxious 
despotism  the  world  ever  saw. 

The  false  conventional  laws  of  society 
are  those  which  institute  distinctions,  not 
between  one  rank  and  another,  and  not 
i  between  virtue  and  vice,  or  even  between 
'  one  kind  of  vice  and  another — but  be¬ 
tween  vice  in  high  places  and  vice  in 
low ;  between  vice  in  man  and  vice  in 
,  woman ;  between  vice  clohked  by  some 
j  transparent  gauze  of  respectability  (seen 
I  through  by  every  eye  and  only  adding 
I  hypocrisy  to  shame)  and  vice  whose 
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cloak  has  been  torn  off,  and  which  stands  j 
shivering  in  the  blast  of  infamy.  Let  a  I 
man  be  very  wealthy — a  powerful  states¬ 
man— a  brilliant  writer.  How  does  so¬ 
ciety  condone  his  debts  and  his  dishones¬ 
ties,  his  drunkenness,  gambling,  profli¬ 
gacy,  domestic  cruelties  T  The  same 
faults  would  make  an  ordinary  man  a 
social  outlaw  in  a  week.  Or  let  a  man 
contrive  to  throw  some  appearance  of 
decency  over  a  life  of  vice.  How  does 
the  world  innocently  pretend  to  believe 
him  a  saint,  even  while  every  one  whis¬ 
pers  to  his  neighbor  the  scandal  which 
lies  under  the  semblance  of  honor !  The 
very  same  vice,  not  one  feather’s  weight 
worstf  only  chancing  to  be  exposed  in 
such  manner  that  the  pretence  of  not 
knowing  it  can  no  long»  be  kept  up, 
is  enough  to  make  society  stop  its  ears 
with  holy  horror,  and  cry  “  Crucify  him,” 
with  true  pharisaic  malignity. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  these  ugly 
themes.  Let  it  suflice  that  wo  have  in¬ 
dicated  where  there  exist  false  rules 
amid  the  many  true  ones  which  form 
the  conventional  laws  of  society.  We 
resume  our  conclusions  thus. 

The  smaller  moralities  receive  dispro¬ 
portionate  obedience  partly  from  their 
alliance  with  Taste,  and  so  with  Pride — 
partly  from  the  littleness  of  many  minds 
which  rest  in  them  in  preference  to  more 
solemn  duties — partly  from  fear  of  the  j 
punishments  which  inihictions  of  them  j 
may  bring — and  lastly,  partly  also  from  ’ 
the  right  reason,  because  many  of  them  ! 
constitute  true  and  serious  moral  obliga- : 
tions. 

Those  conventional  laws  are  true  which 
may  be  deduced  from  the  great  principles  | 
of  ethics,  from  benevolence,  seff-respect, 
and  the  like,  and  of  such  kind  are  nearly 
all  Ute  rules  of  courtesy,  dignity,  hospital¬ 
ity,  etc.  To  these  true  laws  we  owe  obedi¬ 
ence — an  obedience  in  each  case  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  importance  of  the  special 
rule  to  human  welfare,  or  (as  we  may  ex¬ 
press  it)  to  the  extent  to  which  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  great  principle  from  which  it  is 
deduced. 

Those  conventional  laws,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  faiae  which  are  not  deduced 
from  such  principles,  but  from  evil  senti¬ 
ments  of  interest,  pride,  or  pseudo-indul¬ 
gence,  seeking  itself  to  be  indulged.  To 
these  false  rules  we  owe  no  obedience. 


but  rather  are  we  morally  bound  to  dis¬ 
obey  tliem,  and,  in  so  far  as  our  influence 
may  permit,  to  expose  their  meanness  and 
counteract  their  power. 

Could  the  pharisaic  horror  of  low  vice 
and  exposed  vice  but  be  transferred  for  a 
year  to  lofty  vice,  and  vice  cloaked  in  the 
garb  of  de(X>rum,  more  would  be  achiev¬ 
ed  for  the  regeneration  of  society  than 
by  any  laws  invented  by  puritan  legisla- 
I  tors.  Let  this  m.*irvellous  rule  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking — ^this  law  of  bien>- 
geaneea,  which  is  more  obediently  followed 
than  the  holiest  laws — be  so  applied  as  to 
I  convey  the  terrible  penalties  of  the  social 
:  ban  to  all  vice  actually  recognized  in 
;  high  or  low,  in  the  triumphant  hypocrite 
j  as  in  the  convicted  offender :  then  in- 
I  deed  the  “  minor  moralities  ”  will  accora- 
;  plish  for  us  their  proper  work,  a  work 
which  in  the  rapid  progress  of  moral  sen¬ 
timent  we  do  not  despair  of  finding  them* 
ere  long  perform. 


HacmtlUn’f  Magulne. 

THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE  IN  WINTER. 

DT  w.  r.  bab. 

PAKT  I. 

Evrn  those  who  are  oppressed  with 
too  much  leisure  would  hesitate  to  seek 
variety  in  change  of  scene  by  starting 
in  the  month  of  January  for  a  tour  on 
the  Continent  There  is  a  special  in¬ 
ducement  to  go  forth  in  the  spring-time, 
for  Nature  is  then  charming  in  her  new 
robe  of  fresh  and  tender  green.  In 
summer,  to  move  about  from  place  to 
place  is  considered  by  many  to  be  a  so¬ 
cial  duty,  and  which  they  discharge  with 
reluctance.  During  that  second  and  far 
more  enjoyable  summer  which  b  named 
I  autumn,  there  are  few  who  do  not  re- 
j  gard  travelling,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 

,  as  a  delight  Being  forced  by  circum- 
I  stances  to  break  through  the  regular  or- 
I  der  of  life,  and  travel  at  a  time  when 
innkeepers  are  unprepared  to  welcome 
guests,  I  had  as  a  oompensation  tlie 
'  pleasure  of  beholding  several  places  un- 
,  der  an  aspect  alike  novel  and  curious. 
These  places  ^  visited  in  summer  by 
the  passing  tourist,  and  in  winter  are  the 
chosen  ab(^es  of  invalids.  They  are  to  be 
!  found  in  our  own  island  and  dsewhere ; 
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but  in  no  country  are  they  §o  nuraeroua  and 
varied  in  character  as  in  France.  Some 
are  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  tideless 
Mediterranean,  some  within  sound  of  the 
surging  Atlantic,  and  others  within  sight 
of  the  snow -clad  Pyrenees.  The  in¬ 
valid  who  has  winter^  in  any  one  of 
them,  is  either  enraptured  or  disgusted 
with  it  If  his  health  be  improv^,  the 
place  gets  all  the  credit ;  if  he  be  feebler, 

It  gets  all  the  blame.  Whatever  be  the 
result,  his  impressions  are  certain  to  be 
exaggerated.  Henoe  the  contradictory 
stories  told  by  different  persons  about 
the  same  place.  Should  the  account 
which  I  am  about  to  give  differ  from  any 
other,  it  will  be  attributable  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  in  my  case  of  the  usual  reasons  for 
writing  in  a  strain  of  excessive  eulogy, 
or  unfmr  carping. 

1. 

At  any  season  of  the  year,  Paris  falls 
rather  short  of  being  a  second  Paradise. 
In  winter,  however,  the  visitor  who  has 
left  gloomy  London  behind  him  is  apt  to 
fancy  that  the  French  metropolis  is  the 
finest  of  earthly  places  of  al>ode.  lie 
will  often  find  there,  it  is  true,  that  fog 
which  the  French  assert  is  an  exclusively 
English  product :  he  will  sometimes 
shiver  wi^  cold,  and  be  drenched  with 
nun,  as  at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
will  be  able  to  see  the  sun  at  least  week¬ 
ly,  and  enjoy  many  of  those  exquisite 
days,  when  the  sky  is  bright  and  the  air 
buoyant,  which  in  London  are  as  excep¬ 
tional  as  Christmas.  Journeying  south¬ 
ward,  by  the  Paris  and  Lyons  railway, 
the  contrast,  between  tlie  land  he  has 
left  and  that  in  which  he  is,  becomes 
still  more  marked.  At  no  other  time  is 
the  south  of  France  more  attractive  in 
appearance.  In  summer,  the  tourist 
finds  it  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  he  de¬ 
sires.  He  is  blinded  by  the  glare  of  the 
sun,  half  stifled  by  the  dust-laden  air, 
and  disappointed  with  the  view  of  a  soil 
resembling  burnt  bricks,  and  of  plants 
withered  for  lack  of  rain.  In  winter,  on 
the  contrary,  the  sun  shines  with  a  brill¬ 
iancy  which  is  not  dazzling,  the  air  is 
either  tempered  by  the*  moisture  with 
which  it  is  saturated,  or  is  dry  and  ex¬ 
hilarating,  and  the  fields  are  tinted  with 
the  delicate  ^een  of  sprouting  herbage. 

When  halt  the  journey  between  Paris 


and  Marseilles  is  over,  two  kinds  of  trees 
diversify  the  landscape  —  the  mulbeiry 
and  the  olive.  At  this  season,  the  for¬ 
mer  is  leafless  and  the  latter  heavy  with 
foliage.  It  is  not  till  Avignon  is  reached 
that  olive  trees  are  to  be  seen  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  but  even  there  they  are  huge  shrubs 
rather  than  stately  trees.  Avignon  is 
usually  a  temporary  resting  place  for  the 
traveller :  although  the  climate  is  milder 
here  than  at  home,  yet  it  is  too  rigorous 
to  be  bearable  by  the  delicate  in  winter. 
Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  many  places 
which  is  visited  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
associations.  It  owes  a  great  deal  to 
Petrarch,  and  quite  as  much  to  the  Popes. 
Had  not  Petrarch  possessed  the  power  of 
embalming  in  immortal  verse  the  feel¬ 
ings  he  entertained  for  Laura,  the  very 
name  of  Avignon  would  be  unknown  in 
quarters  where  it  is  now  familiar.  Curi¬ 
osity  of  another  kind  attracts  people 
who  wish  to  see  the  place  where  the 
Popes  showed,  by  their  lives,  how  they 
could  combine  the  parts  of  successors  to 
Peter  the  fisherman  with  that  of  rivals 
to  Sardanapalus  the  voluptuary.  The 
castle  in  which  they  used  to  hold  their 
courts  Is  now  converted  into  a  barrack. 
The  walls,  which  were  built  around  the 
town  to  protect  their  independence,  are 
now  preserved  as  historical  monuments. 
Among  the  populace,  the  fruit  of  papal 
teaching  still  survives.  The  inhabitants 
of  Avignon  are  notable  among  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Franco  for  their  bigoted  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Church,  and  for  the  cruelty 
they  display  when  an  opportunity  offers. 

No  other  French  province  is  so  differ¬ 
ent  in  reality,  from  what  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  be,  as  Provence.  As  the  land 
of  minstrelsy,  it  might  be  supposed  to 
be  the  land  of  beauty.  The  majority  of 
those  who  see  it  for  the  first  time  are 
affected  in  the  same  way  as  was  Victor 
Hugo  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  Lamartine 
at  ^nt-Point.  The  latter  wrote  a  ver¬ 
sified  invitation  to  the  former.  The  po¬ 
etical  epistle  contained  a  minute  account 
of  the  mansion  of  which  Lamartine  was 
the  master.  Victor  Hugo  consented  : 
undertook  the  long  journey,  and  reached 
the  dwelling  of  his  brother  poet.  He 
looked  about,  but  in  vain,  for  the  ‘‘  em¬ 
battled  summits,”  the  “  bushy  ivy,”  and 
the  “  stones  tinted  by  the  hand  of  time,” 
of  which  he  had  read.  Wliat  he  saw 
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was  an  ordinary  house  roofed  with  flat 
tiles,  unmantled  with  ivy,  and  painted  a 
dirty  yellow.  At  first,  he  thought  the 
coachman  had  blundered.  But  Lamar¬ 
tine  appeared  to  welcome  him,  so  that 
there  could  bo  no  mistake.  On  asking 
where  was  the  house  which  had  been  so 
beautifully  described  in  the  invitation, 
Lamartine  replied,  “You  see  it  before 
you :  1  have  but  rendered  it  habitable. 
The  bushy  ivy  made  the  walls  damp  and 
ave  me  rheumatism,  so  I  had  it  removed, 
had  the  battlements  pulled  down,  and 
the  house  modernized:  its  gray  stones 
made  me  feel  melancholy.  Ruins  are 
nice  things  to  write  about,  but  not  to 
inhabit.”  Now,  Provence  is  a  splendid 
topic  for  description.  It  is  a  home  of  the 
troubadours,  and  a  land  literally  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.  Every  one  is 
prepared  to  hear  that  it  is  a  favored  spot 
M’hen  Nature  is  lovely,  and  man  is  not 
vile.  Of  the  natural  richness  of  Provence 
there  can  be  no  question.  But  fertility 
is  not  always  conjoined  with  beauty. 
The  most  prolific  wives  are  seldom  the 
most  comely.  In  one  sense,  the  Chincha 
Islands  are  the  richest  spots  in  the  world, 
yet  who  would  care  to  visit  them  1  The 
name  of  no  place  recalls  more  gloomy 
associations  than  that  of  the  Black  Forest ; 
however,  more  picturesque  scenery  is  to 
be  seen  in  a  portion  of  Baden  than  in 
the  whole  of  Provence.  On  the  other 
hand,  Provence  is  not  merely  one  of  the 
gardens  of  France,  but  it  also  contains 
more  marvels  in  the  shape  of  the  remains 
of  Roman  architecture  than  any  other 
tract  in  Europe,  Italy  of  course  excej)ted. 
Moreover,  it  can  boast  of  having  within 
Us  limits  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
important  cities  in  France. 

Marseilles  is  not  only  the  largest  but  it 
is  the  most  prosperous  of  southern  cities. 
At  present  it  is  being  transformed.  The 
old  streets,  wherein  the  pestilence  was 
always  at  home,  are  being  swept  away, 
and  others,  at  once  more  commodious 
and  healthy,  are  being  traced  on  their 
ruins.  But  the  bustle  of  Marseilles  is 
not  enough  to  make  a  stranger  linger 
there  for  nis  gratification.  He  would  as 
soon  think  of  doing  so,  as  he  would 
think  of  taking  up  his  abode  in  Liv¬ 
erpool  or  Manchester.  Not  that  Mar¬ 
seilles  has  the  drawbacks  of  those  cities, 
for  it  is  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  its 


air  and  its  freedom  from  rain.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  devoid  of  the  gloom  and 
rain  of  the  English  cities,  Marseilles  is, 
at  times,  rendered  almost  uninhabitable 
by  the  keen  blasts  of  the  mistral,  a  wind 
which  is  even  more  unbearable  than  our 
terrible  east  wind.  In  order  to  enjoy 
the  bright  sunshine  of  Marseilles,  and 
escape  the  blasts  of  this  dreaded  wind,  it 
is  necessary  to  proceed  along  the  coast 
towards  Italy,  and  settle  in  one  of  the 
nooks  where  the  sun  always  shines  in 
winter  as  in  summer,  which  are  sheltered 
from  all  cold  breezes  by  mountain  ranges, 
and  which  are  washed  by  the  blue  waters 
of  the  glittering  Mediterranean.  These 
places  are  very  numerous.  Only  a  few, 
however,  have  become  famous.  Among 
them,  Cannes  is  known  by  the  double 
title  of  being  the  spot  where  the  First 
Napoleon  landed  when  he  left  Elba,  and 
the  chosen  winter  residence  of  the  versa¬ 
tile  and  venerable  Lord  Brougham. 

The  original  town  is  small  and  un¬ 
interesting.  It  occupies  the  middle  of 
a  semicircle,  the  remaining  portions  on 
either  side  being  covered  with  detached 
houses,  most  of  which  are  surrrounded 
with  gardens.  As  many  of  the  houses 
are  quite  new,  it  is  evident  that  Cannes 
is  yearly  becoming  a  more  favorite  place 
of  resort  for  invalids.  It  is  distinguished 
for  one  thing  which,  as  far  as  I  have  seen, 
is  not  common  on  this  part  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  coast  The  beach  is  formed 
of  sand  instead  of  shingle.  Neither  here 
nor  elsewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  can  the  pedestrian  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  walking,  or  the  horseman  of 
galloping,  along  hard  brown  sand  when 
the  tide  has  receded.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one  who  sits  hero  on  the  sea¬ 
shore  is  wearied  with  the  rasping  noise 
of  weaves  falling  in  endless  succession  on 
loose  stones.  Instead  of  this  the  spec¬ 
tator  witnesses  the  foam  of  the  water 
melt  upon  the  sand,  and  hears  a  murmur 
which,  though  monotonous,  is  not  de¬ 
void  of  melody.  Here,  too,  the  eye, 
when  looking  seaward,  docs  not  long 
but  in  vain  for  some  object  to  break  the 
uniformity  of  the  heaving  waste  of  water. 
The  Lerins  Islands  are  out  in  the  bay, 
and  prominent  among  them  is  St  Mar¬ 
garet’s  Isle,  where  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask  underwent  a  punishment  more 
cruel  than  even  the  fertile  brain  of  a 
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Spanish  Inquisitor  had  ever  devised.  Be¬ 
tween  this  island  and  the  shore  boats  are 
conUnaall^  passing,  and  their  sails  gleam¬ 
ing  with  increased  whiteness,  owing  to 
the  intense  splendor  of  a  sunlight  such 
as  in  England  is  never  beheld,  make  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  water,  here 
gleaming  with  a  vivid  blue,  and  there 
with  a  bright  purple ;  the  whole  forming 
a  spectacle  of  animated  beauty  which 
thrills  the  soul  of  every  beholder,  and  some¬ 
times  makes  the  weary  invalid  forget  his 
woes.  It  may  be  that  Cannes  is  less  warm 
than  other  places  on  this  coast,  but  it  has 
certain  charms  which  none  of  the  others 
possess.  One  of  the  walks  near  the 
shore  is  exceedingly  pleasant.  Sheltered 
on  each  side  by  walls  from  the  wind,  and 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  mid-day  sun, 
the  visitor  can  well  forget,  while  passing 
along,  that  the  month  is  January.  It  is 
not  llie  sensation  of  warmth  which  alone 
helps  to  deceive  him.  What  he  sees  is 
more  likely  to  produce  an  illusion  than 
what  he  feels.  For  the  gardens  on 
cither  band  are  resplendent  with  shrubs 
in  full  flower,  and  the  air  is  fragrant 
with  rich  |)erfume.  Chief  among  the 
plants  are  the  much-loved  rose  trees, 
covered  with  flowers  in  every  stage  of 
development,  from  the  half-formed  bud, 
to  the  flowers  whereof  the  leaves  are 
borne  away  by  every  breeze.  Certainly 
he  who  spends  one  half  of  the  year  in 
England  and  the  other  in  Cannes,  may 
form  an  adequate  notion  of  that  endless 
summer  which  is  usually  to  be  enjoyed 
in  the  pages  of  the  poet  alone. 

An  hour’s  ride  by  rail  brings  the  visitor 
to  Nice.  This  place  has  suffered  in  the 
same  way  as  the  writer  who  is  hailed  by 
enthusiastic  friends  as  a  genius  when,  in 
fact,  he  is  but  a  man  of  talent.  The  lau¬ 
dation  being  proved  to  have  been  exces¬ 
sive,  the  subsequent  judgment  is  apt, 
however,  to  be  unnecessarily  depreciatory. 
There  was  a  time  when  Nice  was  extoll¬ 
ed  as  the  finest  of  all  places  of  abode  for 
Euro{>eans  whose  lungs  could  not  bear 
the  winter’s  cold.  Alter  a  time,  it  was 
found  that  the  lives  of  many  were  short¬ 
ened  owing  to  a  sojourn  at  Nice.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  its  climate  was  at  once  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  treacherous,  and  those 
who  used  to  send  patients  thither  warned 
others  against  the  risk  of  so  doing.  What 
may  be  the  true  state  of  the  case  does  not 
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fall  within  my  province  to  determine.  I 
think,  however,  that,  as  a  winter  resi¬ 
dence,  Nice  is  neither  more  nor  less  suita¬ 
ble  now  than  formerly.  The  mistake  that 
has  been  made  consists  in  prescribing 
one  place  as  adapted  to  all  constitutions, 
on  the  principle  of  the  quacks  who  will 
cure  every  malady  with  a  pill  which  is 
chiefly  composed  of  bread  crumb  and 
brick  dust 

Seen  for  the  first  time,  and  with  the 
appearance  of  other  places  still  fresh  in 
the  memory,  Nice  produces  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  most  pleasing  kind.  The  am¬ 
phitheatre  of  mountains  in  which  it  is 
situated ;  the  vastness  of  the  space  which 
it  covers ;  the  extent  of  the  bay  in  which 
it  lies ;  the  expanse  of  azure  water  which 
is  bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  when 
beheld  in  the  sunshine  for  which  Nice  is 
so  famous,  combine  to  arouse  in  the  spec¬ 
tator’s  mind  commingled  sentiments  of 
grandeur  and  loveliness.  lie  may  even 
forget  that  he  is  in  France.  As  he  walks 
along  he  sees  palm  trees,  with  their 
gnarled  trunks  and  delicate  foliage,  cacti 
and  aloes,  which  he  has  never  seen  flourish¬ 
ing  save  under  a  glass  roof :  in  short,  the 
vegetation  of  the  tropies  lit  up  by  a  trop- 
iem  sun.  A  still  more  beautiful  and  un¬ 
accustomed  sight  will  be  witnessed  should 
he  proceed  up  the  one  side  of  tlie  river 
on  which  Nice  is  built  During  an 
hour’s  walk  he  will  perceive  in  the  gardens 
on  one  side  thousands  of  orange  trees 
heavy  with  golden  fruit  Of  ^1  sights 
this,  to  a  stranger,  is  the  most  curious. 
The  plants  of  ^e  East  growing  in  the 
open  air  do  not  afford  him  much  pleas¬ 
ure  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  out  of 
keeping  with  the  scene.  Besides,  to  a 
European,  Eastern  vegetation  seems  rank. 
An  orange  tree,  however,  is  not  so.  Its 
foliage  is  as  graceful  as  it  is  exquisite  in 
tint ;  its  fruit  recalls  tlie  most  pleasing 
of  associations  alike  to  the  youth  and 
the  man.  Even  in  a  hothouse,  an  or¬ 
ange  tree  covered  with  ripe  fruit  is  a 
beautiful  sight ;  but  the  beauty  is  increas¬ 
ed  beyond  conception  when  hundreds  of 
trees  are  clustered  together  in  the  open 
air,  their  branches  gently  moved  by  the 
wind,  their  leaves  and  fruit  bathed  in 
sunshine.  To  heighten  the  effect,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  could  be 
seen  in  those  awful  days  of  last  wintei 
when  London  was  almost  impassable  on 
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acooant  of  the  snow,  when  the  wind  was  I 
howling  destrncUon  over  land  and  sea, 
and  noble  ships  freighted  with  precious 
lives  were  being  engulfed  in  the  ocean. 

Judging  from  appearances,  the  invalids 
would  seem  to  have  definitely  abandoned 
Nice.  Strangers  of  every  nationality  are 
plentiful  enough ;  but  they  appear  as 
much  bent  on  enjoyment  as  the  crowds 
who,  in  the  afltemoon,  give  animation  to 
Hyde  Park  in  London,  and  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  in  Paris.  Indeed,  the  favorite 
lounge  here,  which  is  called  the  “  Prom¬ 
enade  des  Anglais,”  is  thronged  every 
day  with  pleasure  seekers,  who  seem  sat¬ 
isfied  to  find  so  good  an  opportunity  for 
eihibiting  their  ogresses  and  indulging  in 
very  small  talk.  The  gentlemen  as  well 
as  the  ladies  shade  their  faces  from  the 
sun  by  means  of  a  white  umbrella  lined 
with  yellow  or  blue.  At  night,  the  same 
ersons  go  to  the  opera,  the  theatre,  or  a 
all.  For  Nice  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  gay  place,  and  is  therefore  as  fas¬ 
cinating  to  some  as  it  is  shunned  by 
others. 

The  dark  side  of  the  picture  is  liter¬ 
ally  the  shady  side  of  the  street.  So 
long  as  the  visitor  or  sojourner  keeps  in 
the  sun,  he  rejoices  in  his  absence  from 
a  Northern  home.  But  let  him  walk 
in  the  shade,  and  the  consequences  will 
cause  him  to  regret  that  he  has  quitted 
the  North.  The  heat  is  wholly  in  the 
sun’s  r^s,  not  in  the  air.  It  is  like 
some  of  those  spring  days  in  London 
when  the  cutting  east  wind  is  sweeping 
along  the  streets,  and  the  sun  is  shining 
over  head  —  days  from  which  medical 
men  and  apothecaries  reap  a  harvest  of 
which  the  sexton  has  a  rich  gleaning. 
It  is  after  experiencing  the  results  of  this 
sudden  variation  of  temperature  that  any 
one  can  fully  appreciate  the  truthfulness 
of  the  saying  that  beauty  is  a  fatal  gift. 
If  what  I  refer  to,  be  characteristic  of 
Nice  when  the  weather  is  said  on  all 
hands  to  be  lovely,  what  must  occur 
when  the  mistral  rages,  and  the  strongest 
dread  its  violence  T  I  have  less  difficulty 
in  understanding  bow  this  place  should 
have  fallen  into  disrepute  as  the  winter 
residence  for  invalids  than  in  furnishing 
an  explanation  of  the  reputation  it  so 
long  enjoyed.  To  a  vast  number  it  may 
be  said  without  much  exaggeration — 
“  See  Nice  and  die.” 


n 

It  is  well  known  that,  among  the  al¬ 
leged  benefits  the  present  Emperor  has 
conferred  on  France,  the  annexation  of 
the  slopes  of  the  Alps  is  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous.  That  Chambery  and  Nice  have 
become  French  is,  at  least,  a  fact  easily 
understood,  though  not,  perhaps,  quite 
so  easy  to  defend.  Very  different  is  the 
condition  of  Monaco,  which  has  the  title 
of  a  principality,  is  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
dependent,  has  never  b^n  annexed  to 
France,  yet  is  subject  to  the  regulations 
of  French  officials.  Recently  a  treaty 
of  navigation  was  concluded  between 
France  and  Monaco.  Certain  advan¬ 
tages  were  thereby  ceded  by  the  former 
to  the  latter,  and  which  other  nations 
had  a  right  to  claim.  Thereupon  it  was 
announced  that  the  treaty  was  a  binding 
one  on  the  two  parties  to  it  only,  and  the 
natural  inference  was  that  Monaco  was 
sufficiently  independent  to  sign  treaties, 
but  not  to  give  them  a  real  sanction. 
Indeed,  this  tiny  principality  seems  to 
resemble  the  lady  to  whom  Sheridan  said, 
as  an  excuse  for  not  taking  her  out  for  a 
walk,  that  the  weather  was  fine  enough 
for  one,  but  not  for  two. 

Among  principalities,  Monaco  is  what 
Tom  Thumb  is  among  men.  It  is  curious 
because  of  its  smallness ;  it  deserves  a 
visit,  however,  because  of  its  beauty.  A 
few  houses,  perched  on  the  top  of  a  lofty 
rock  jutting  into  the  sea,  constitute  at 
once  the  principality  and  its  capital.  The 
population  is  rated  as  high  as  fourteen, 
and  as  low  as  six  hundred  persons.  The 
army  used  to  number  fifty  men :  it  is  now 
understood  to  number  eight  privates,  and 
as  many  or  more  officers.  There  is  a 
great  difficulty  in  getting  correct  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  head ;  but  it  would  not 
materially  affect  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  did  the  army  of  Monaco  consist 
of  double  the  highest  number  of  men  I 
have  stated.  The  artillery  is  dispropor¬ 
tionately  in  excess  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  service.  For  every  man  there  is 
at  least  one  cannon ;  unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  all  the  cannon  are  dismounted,  and 
the  whole  force  of  the  army  would  bare¬ 
ly  suffice  to  get  one  into  position.  Of 
rusty  cannon  balls  and  empty  shells 
there  are  several  piles  in  the  principal 
square. 

No  one  who  walks  through  the  streets 
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or  round  the  rampart*  of  tliis  little  town 
can  think  long  almut  war  and  its  horrors. 
Nature  is  here  too  lovely  to  permit  the 
mind  doing  other  than  admire.  Several 
hundred  feet  down,  the  ]\Iediterranean 
ripples  against  the  rock ;  and  so  clear  is 
the  water  that  it  resembles  a  liquid  glass, 
revealing  rather  than  hiding  the  bed  it 
covers.  The  harbor  is  a  natural  one. 
On  the  side  opposite  to  that  whereon 
stands  the  town  are  a  few  detached 
houses,  and  a  large  building  which  the 
spectator  at  first  supposes  to  be  one  of 
the  prince’s  palaces.  On  inquiry  he 
learns  that  it  belongs  to  the  real,  though 
not  the  titular,  prince  of  Monaco ;  to  him 
whom  Hamburg  has  to  thank  for  the  half 
of  its  renown,  and  the  whole  of  its  in¬ 
famy.  The  gaming  house  (for  such  i^ 
the  imposing  edifice)  is  now  ^e  chief  at¬ 
traction  here.  Formerly,  gaming  used 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  town,  but,  on  the 
lease  of  the  rooms  being  granted  to  M. 
Blanc,  he  removed  the  tables  to  where 
they  now  stand,  expending  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  gaming  house,  a  hotel,  and  sev¬ 
eral  villas,  upwards  of  forty  thousand 
pounds.  For  having  done  this,  no  ra¬ 
tional  man  will  thank  him ;  yet  ho  de- 
serv'es  credit  for  having  caused  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  finest  winter  garden  I  ever 
saw,  and  perhaps  the  finest  in  Europe. 
On  a  terrace  facing  the  sea,  tlie  visitor 
may  spend  his  winter  days  in  the  open 
air,  with  the  bright  sun  overhead,  the 
M^iterranean  on  one  side,  and  the  choic¬ 
est  flowers  on  the  other.  SVere  not  dates 
too  stubborn  things,  1  might  maintain 
that  Tennyson  had  visited  this  garden 
before  he  composed  the  “  Lotos  Eaters.” 
The  beauteous  visions  which  he  conjured 
up  from  a  few  lines  in  Ilomer,  may  be 
here  found  to  accord  with  the  reality. 
After  all,  however,  the  poet’s  Elysium  is 
the  one  which  alone  can  be  fully  enjoyed, 
without  bitter  reflections.  The  end  does 
not  justify  the  means  hero  employed 
Tliat  many  should  be  allured  to  their 
ruin,  all  the  artificial  charms  of  the  spot 
have  been  created.  By  the  people  of 
Monaco,  M.  Blanc  is  regarded  as  a  ben¬ 
efactor.  They  are  as  fully  justified  in  so 
thinking  as  are  the  priests  w’ho  laud  the 
piety  of  the  pirate  or  of  the  brigand  who 
salves  his  conscience  by  sacrificing  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  booty  to  tlie  Virgin. 

As  regards  climate,  Monaco  is  more 


[February, 

faVored  than  Nice.  At  the  latter  orange 
trees  otow:  at  the  former  lemon  trees 
flourish  and  bear  good  fruit  The  lemon 
is  more  delicate  than  the  orange  ti'ee,  but 
it  is  less  beautiful.  A  grove  of  lemon  is 
to  a  grove  of  orange  trees  what  a  group 
of  |)ale-faced  children,  bom  and  nursed  in 
a  city,  is  to  a  group  of  rosy-cheeked  and 
robust  country  children.  There  is  not  a 
sufficient  contrast  between  the  light  hue 
of  the  fruit  and  the  green  tints  of  the 
leaves ;  moreover,  the  leaves  of  the  lem¬ 
on  tree  are  devoid  of  that  ex<j[uisite  tingo 
of  yellow  and  green  which  is  so  lovely 
w'hen  lit  up  by  a  strong  light  Sheltered 
from  biting  winds,  gay  with  flowers, 
jilaccd  on  an  eminence  which  commands 
an  extensive  prospect,  it  might  bo  sup¬ 
posed  that  Monaco  was- a  fairy-land.  But 
It  is  a  place  which  it  is  pleasanter  to  read 
about  than  to  inhabit.  Like  those  Orien¬ 
tal  lands  which  w'ould  be  terrestrial  para¬ 
dises  were  it  not  for  the  ravening  mon¬ 
sters  which  fill  the  waters,  the  poisonous 
serpents  which  cover  the  ground,  the  seeds 
of  dire  maladies  which  float  in  the  air, 
Monaco  has  a  drawback,  quite  as  serious 
as  the  cold  and  fog  and  rain  which  ren¬ 
der  an  English  winter  almost  unendura¬ 
ble.  The  curse  of  Monaco  is  moisture. 
Were  it  not  for  the  humidity  of  its  at¬ 
mosphere,  the  flowers  and  plants  which 
flourish  there  would  neither  germinate 
nor  wear  a  summer  garb  in  the  month 
of  January.  As  it  is,  there  is  as  much 
dew  deposited  by  night  as  if  a  shower  of 
rain  had  fallen.  Small  pools  of  water 
may  be  seen  in  the  hollows  of  stones. 
The  soil  is  moistened  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch  or  two.  In  the  morning  the  B]>ot 
on  which  the  sun  had  shone  is  easily 
known  by  the  difference  between  its  color 
and  that  of  the  portion  still  in  the  shade. 
While,  then,  nothing  can  bo  pleasanter 
than  the  soft  air  at  mid-day,  the  damp 
air  at  nightfall  is  of  all  things  the  most 
unpleasant  and  prejudicial  to  health. 
Tliat  such  a  climate  should  bo  other  than 
insalubrious  I  cannot  believe. 

About  five  miles  along  the  coast,  going 
towards  Italy,  is  a  place  to  which  as  yet 
few  resort  who  are  not  sufiering  from 
one  of  the  maladies  which  attack  the 
chest  Now,  before  visiting  Mentone,  I 
had  heard  a  great  deal  in  its  praise,  and 
had  been  assured  that  no  place  on  this 
coast  could  vie  with  its  beauty  of  situa- 
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tion  and  balminesfl  of  climate.  I  had 
not  then  read  the  able  work  in  which  Dr. 
Henry  Bonnet  sets  forth  its  advantages; 
but  I  had  casually  seen  the  volume,  and 
looked  at  the  beautiful  chromo-lithograj»h 
which  forms  its  frontispiece.  Although 
the  view  of  Mentone  there  given  is  very 
faithful,  yet  it  produces  a  false  impres¬ 
sion,  for  tlie  point  from  which  it  is  taken 
is  the  opposite  from  that  whereon  the 
traveller  coming  through  France  first 
gets  a  glimpse  of  the  town.  To  this 
must  be  attiibuted  the  disappointment 
which  I  felt.  The  place  seemed  inferior 
to  the  picture.  It  was  some  time  before 
I  could  acknowledge  that  those  who  had 
spoken  with  rapture  ’  of  Mentone  were 
fully  justified  in  their  enthusiasm. 

The  old  town  is  buik  on  a  promontory 
between  two  bays.  On  each  of  those 
bays  are  erected  the  houses  and  hotels  in 
which  the  health-seekers  resida  Behind 
the  town  is  a  range  of  mountains,  which 
shelter  it  from  the  cold  wdnds  so  com- 
j)letely,  that  it  is  warm  there  when  the 
blast  is  blowing  which  raises  the  waves 
a  few  miles  out  at  sea,  and  makes  the 
sailor  shiver  with  cold  as  well  as  quake 
with  fear.  The  eastern  bay  is  the  more 
shelteretl  of  the  two  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  sort 
of  natural  hothouse.  From  all  winds, 
excepting  the  sooth,  southeast,  and  south¬ 
west,  Mentone  is  entirely  protected.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  exposed  to  every 
ray  of  a  sun  which  bums  like  a  globe  of 
fire  in  the  heavens  for  a  portion  of  nearly 
every  day  in  winter.  Here,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  south,  the  air  is  cooler  in  the  shade 
than  it  is  where  the  atmosphere  is  less 
pure,  and  the  sun’s  warmth  less  directly 
transmitted.  Here  are  to  bo  seen  olive 
trees  of  a  size  which,  when  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  bushes  of  Avignon,  may 
be  called  gigantic.  At  the  western  en¬ 
trance  to  the  town  are  some  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  stone  pines,  which  are  conspicuous 
in  an  Italian  landscape,  but  which  do  not 
flourish  in  other  parts  of  Franco.  Groves 
of  orange  and  lemon  trees  ai-e  found  here 
as  a  matter  of  course,  yet,  if  they  are  j 
recognized  ns  natural  objects  in  such  a  | 
spot,  they  give  as  much  pleasure  as  when 
witnessed  for  the  first  time. 

As  I  wish  to  give  the  result  of  per-  [ 
sonal  experience,  I  must  state  one  thing  : 
which  is  at  variance  with  what  Dr.  Ben- 
net  tells  his  readers.  He  mentions,  as  | 


one  of  the  charms  of  the  climate,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  warmth  and  sun¬ 
shine  of  the  days,  there  is  an  all  but  com¬ 
plete  immunity  from  all  venomous  insects, 
gnats,  or  mosquitoes  during  the  winter, 
after  the  first  cold  nights  in  December. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  general 
coolness  of  the  night  temperature.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that  time,  in  the  autumn,  the 
mosquitoes  are  very  troublesome.  Now, 
I  have  not  seen  more  mosquitoes  in  a 
room  at  Verona  during  the  month  of 
October  than  I  did  in  my  room  at  Men¬ 
tone  during  the  last  week  in  January. 
Moreover,  not  expecting  to  be  so  annoy¬ 
ed,  I  was  surprised  when  the  landlord  of 
the  hotel,  in  reply  to  my  objection  about 
its  northern  exposure,  assured  me  that,  as 
a  compensation  for  the  greater  cold  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  I  should  suffer  less  from 
mosquitoes.  Within  a  very  short  space 
of  time  I  killed  six.  Of  course,  the  one 
escaped  which  gives  all  the  annoyance, 
and  does  all  the  mischief.  Consequently, 
when  I  afterwards  read,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  page  of  Dr.  Bennet’s  Winter  in 
the  South  of  France,  that  Mentone  en¬ 
joys  an  “  all  but  complete  immunity 
from  all  venomous  insects,  gnats,  and 
mosquitoes  during  the  winter,  after  the 
first  cold  nights  in  December,”  I  thogght 
that  the  state  of  things  prior  to  Decem¬ 
ber  must  be  very  unsatisfactory  alike  to 
the  delicate  and  the  strong.  Even  in 
this  matter  I  should  not  cite  my  own 
limited  experience  as  a  conclusive  answer 
to  the  statements  of  Dr.  Bonnet,  based 
on  an  experience  of  six  winters.  The 
passing  traveller  is  often  unfortunate  in 
meeting  with  exceptions,  which  he  takes 
as  the  rule.  Without  generalizing  so 
rashly  as  ho  who,  alighting  for  the  night 
at  a  country  inn,  and  remarking  that  the 
landlady’s  hair  was  red,  set  down  in  his 
notebook  that  all  the  women  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  had  red  hair,  I  may  infer  that  mos¬ 
quitoes  are  among  the  drawbacks  to  life 
at  Mentone. 

A  more  serious  drawback  to  this  and 
other  places  in  the  south  of  France,  is 
the  occasional  bad  weather.  At  times, 
there  are  falls  of  snow  and  days  of  frost 
which  kill  thousands  of  delicate  plants, 
and  ruin  those  to  whom  the  produce  was 
their  sole  means  of  subsistence.  These 
visitations  are  the  more  disastrous,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  unfrequent.  The  pro- 
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prietor  of  a  lemon  grove,  who  for  twenty 
years  baa  looked  to  his  annaal  crop  as  an 
Englisliman  does  to  his  dividend  from 
the  Three  per  Cents.,  is  wholly  unpre¬ 
pared  for  the  entire  destruction  of  his 
capital  by  frost.  Unless  this  possibility 
be  kept  in  mind,  an  erroneous  notion  will 
be  entertained  of  the  several  places  of 
winter  resort  in  the  south  of  France.  As 
Dr.  Bennet  very  justly  says,  the  ordinary 
statements  in  guide  books  are  gross  de¬ 
lusions.  Neither  peqietual  spring  nor 
eternal  summer  can  be  counted  upon 
with  certainty  at  Cannes,  Nice,  or  Men¬ 
tone.  Wind,  rain,  a  chilly  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  occasional  cold  weather,  with 
snow  on  the  mountains  and  flakes  of  ice 
in  exposed  situations,  have  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered.”  These  are  the  dark  shades  in  the 
picture.  But  without  the  shade  the  col¬ 
ors  would  seem  less  bright.  What  makes 
the  climate  of  the  places  referred  to  the 
more  enjoyable  is  not  only  the  contrast 
between  it  and  wintry  weather  at  home, 
but  also  the  knowledge  that  the  clear  sky 
may  at  any  moment  be  darkened,  and 
the  darts  of  winter  piercing  even  the 
marrow.  While  it  lasts,  the  fine  weather 
of  which  I  have  spoken  is  a  greater  luxu¬ 
ry  to  the  English  visitor  than  any  other 
enjoyment  which  his  wealth  can  com¬ 
mand. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  man  in  compara¬ 
tively  robust  health,  what  must  be  the 
effect  on  the  unhappy  invalid  whom  con¬ 
sumption  has  marked  out  for  a  preyt 
Even  were  the  beams  of  a  southern  sun 
incapable  of  doing  more  than  restoring 
a  temporary  animation  to  the  languid 
frame,  the  English  invalid  would  do  well 
to  exchange  the  gloom  of  his  native  land 
for  the  brightness  and  variety  of  the 
south  of  France  in  winter.  I  can  thor¬ 
oughly  understand,  then,  the  confidence 
with  which  some  invalids  look  forward  to 
regaining  lost  health  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 


All  the  Tear  Bound. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BEICIIENBERG. 

Not  much  more  than  a  hundred  years 
agp,  Prussia  and  Austria  were  engaged 
in  a  deadly  war,  as  they  were  but  re¬ 
cently.  The  causes  of  that  war  tvere 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  struggle 


which  has  cast  such  a  stain  of  blood  over 
the  records  of  last  summer;  and  some  of 
the  minor  episodes  exhibit  curious  coin¬ 
cidences.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find 
Prussia,  strong  in  its  compactness  and 
nationality,  pursuing  a  course  of  ambi¬ 
tion  and  aggrandizement ;  on  the  other 
hand,  wo  see  Austria,  jealous  of  and 
alarmed  at  the  expanding  power  of  her 
rival,  vainly  opposing  to  her  advance  the 
mere  material  strength  of  a  great  mili¬ 
tary  organization  which  had  not  the  still 
mightier  force  of  an  united  people  at  its 
back.  The  Third  Silesian  or  ^ven  Yeai's’ 
War,  commencing  in  1756  and  ending  in 
1768,  was  the  inevitable  result  of  a  state 
of  things  which  had  been  developing  it¬ 
self  ever  since  Prussia  became  a  kingdom 
and  a  Power  of  .magnitude  and  impor¬ 
tance,  at  the  commencement  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  Frederick  the  Great  had  himself 
already  engaged  in  two  successful  wars 
with  Austria,  and  had  wrested  Silesia 
from  the  House  of  Ilapsburg.  Bad  blood 
existed  between  the  two  leading  German 
Powers,  and  the  peace  from  1746  to 
1756  was  little  better  than  an  armed 
truce.  Austria,  chafing  under  her  de¬ 
feats,  watched  for  any  opportunity  which 
might  present  itself  for  recovering  her 
lost  territory  and  retrieving  her  damaged 
honor ;  I*ru8sia  also  prepared  herself  for 
emergencies,  augmented  her  resources, 
and  disciplined  her  armies.  The  old  em¬ 
pire  and  the  new  kingdom  thus  stood 
jealously  fronting  each  other  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  until  Prussia,  with  her 
greater  energy,  took  the  initiative,  as 
she  did  a  few  uioiiths  ago.  Frederick 
the  Great,  though  he  had  been  actively 
getting  ready  for  war  himself,  chose  to 
fasten  a  quarrel  on  Austria  on  the  score 
of  her  armaments.  lie  deinandeii  ex¬ 
planations  ;  and,  getting  none  that  he 
considered  satisfactory,  bore  down  at 
once  on  Saxony  (which  was  in  alliance 
with  the  empire),  and  struck  blow  upon 
blow,  much  as  his  successor  has  just 
done  under  the  guidance  of  Bismarck. 
This  was  in  1756,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  advanced  from  Saxony  into 
Bohemia,  which  then,  as  now,  was  the 
scene  of  desperate  fighting.  Thei*e  was 
much  talk  then  of  Federal  Execution 
against  Prussia,  as  there  was  in  May  and 
June  of  last  year ;  but  the  Federal  armies 
of  1757,  like  those  of  1866,  very  speed- 
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ily  evaporated  into  space.  The  same  ] 
energy  which  we  have  so  recently  seen 
with  something  of  admiration  and  more 
of  astonishment,  was  exhibited,  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  odd  years  ago,  by  Frederick 
and  bis  generals ;  and  Austria,  though 
she  subsequently  recovered  herself,  was 
for  a  while  paralysed  by  the  audacity  of 
her  enemy's  proceedings.  The  battle  to 
which  in  this  paper  we  desire  to  call  the 
reader's  attention,  was  the  first  fought 
on  entering  Bohemia,  though  it  was  not 
the  last  nor  the  most  im]K>rtant.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  April,  the  I’mssians 
poured  into  that  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  in  three  columns :  one  under 
the  command  of  Frederick  himself,  an¬ 
other  under  that  of  the  Prince  of  Bruns- 
wiek-Bevem,  and  the  third  headed  by 
Mai'shal  Schwerin.  It  was  the  second 
of  these  columns  which  first  crossed 
swords  with  the  Imperial  troops ;  and 
the  affair  took  place  near  the  little  town 
of  lieicbeuberg,  on  the  2lBt  of  April, 
1757. 

Bohemia  is  completely  girdled  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  often  very  wild  and 
desolate,  and  in  many  parts  covered  with 
thick  forests.  The  country  would  seem 
to  bo  well  protected  against  invasion,  and 
in  the  late  struggle  it  was  made  a  charge 
•gainst  Field-Marshal  Benedek  that  be 
did  not  defend  the  passes  of  the  hilly  bar¬ 
rier,  instead  of  waiting  for  his  enemy  in 
the  comparatively  open  ground.  The 
Austrians  committed  exactly  the  same 
mistake  in  1757.  They  seem  to  have 
disbelieved  in  the  advance  of  Frederick. 
Accordingly,  his  three  divisions  were 
sjK*edily  across  the  frontier  in  three 
separate  places,  and  Bohemia  was  in 
his  possession.  The  column  command¬ 
ed  by  the  Prince  of  Brunswick-Bevem, 
consisting  of  eighteen  thousand  foot  and 
five  thousand  horse,  started  on  the  20th 
of  April  from  near  Zittau,  a  little  place 
in  Saxony  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia, 
and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  came 
ujion  the  Austrians  nested  in  a  woody 
hollow  not  far  from  lieichenberg.  The 
town  BO  named  is  prettily  situated  among 
hills  and  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Neisse,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kiesengebirge, 
as  that  part  of  the  Bohemian  mountain 
chain  is  called  which  lies  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  the  kingdom.  At  no  great  dis¬ 
tance,  to  the  southeast  of  lieicbeuberg,  lie 


Josephstadt,  Koniggriitx,*  and  Sadowa — 
henceforward  to  bo  memorable  in  his¬ 
tory  as  the  scenes  of  that  sanguinary  bat¬ 
tle  of  July  3d,  1866,  the  echoes  of  which 
are  yet  sounding  in  our  ears.  At  the 
present  day,  lieichenberg  is  a  flourishing 
town,  with  a  population  of  about  fifteen 
thousand,  with  four  great  manufactories 
of  woollen  cloth,  and  with  divers  other 
factories,  altogether  producing  goods  to 
the  annual  value  of  half  a  million  ster¬ 
ling.  The  town  is  the  chief  seat  of  all 
the  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  manufac¬ 
tures  of  that  part  of  Bohemia,  and  even 
in  the  last  century  was  a  place  of  impor¬ 
tance.  Twenty  thousand  pieces  of  cloth 
are  said  to  have  been  made  there  in  one 
year,  in  days  before  steam  power  was 
known ;  so  that  when  the  opjiosing 
armies  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  near 
the  mills  and  warehouses  of  these  peaceful 
burghers,  they  had  some  things  of  value 
to  tremble  for,  over  and  above  their 
lives,  and  those  of  their  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  The  battle,  however,  took  place 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Neisse,  and 
therefore  did  not  touch  the  town.  The 
country  all  round  is  truly  pastoral  and 
picturesque.  The  spurs  of  the  Iliesenge- 
birge  (the  Giant  Mountains)  here  dwindle 
down  into  undulating  hills  and  valleys — 
soft;  waves  and  folds  of  turfy  ground, 
dotted  with  single  trees,  with  clumps  of 
wood,  and  here  and  there  with  little 
groves,  darkening  to  shadovry  green  the 
lighter  verdure  of  the  fields.  Such  is  the 
coufltry  as  we  see  it  represented  in  an  old 
print  of  the  battle  published  at  the  time. 
A  pleasant  rural  country,  not  unlike  the 
wilder  parts  of  England ;  with  leafy  lanes 
climbing  the  hill-sides,  and  a  bright  placid 
river  winding  through  the  landscajie — a 
bridge  in  the  far  distance.  Near  at  hand 
are  tlie  scattered  houses  of  the  suburbs  of 
lieichenberg,  and  a  comer  of  the  walled 
town  itself,  with  sloping  roofs,  watch- 
towers,  and  pinnaclc-d  church.  This  name¬ 
less  artist  of  a  century  ago  has  contrived 
to  make  quite  a  charming  picture  out  of 
bis  battle-piece ;  one  might  look  at  it 
apart  from  its  historical  interest,  and  for¬ 
get  the  smoke  of  moi^  conflict  in  the 
comfortable  serenity  6v  mature.  Strange 
to  say,  the  artist  has  giv^n  all  the  firing 
to  the  Prussians. 

The  Austrian  general,  Count  Konig- 
seck,  having  deteraiiued  to  ofier  the  in- 
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vader  battle,  posted  himself,  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  in  a  position 
which,  according  to  military  critics,  was 
one  of  the  best  an  array  could  occupy. 
At  his  back,  he  had  a  line  of  wo<wy 
hills ;  to  his  right,  the  river  Neisse ;  to 
his  left,  a  hollow  which  could  be  readily 
defended.  In  this  hollow  he  stationed 
the  greater  part  of  his  army,  planted  bat¬ 
teries,  and  felled  trees.  At  half-past  six 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  April,  the 
Prince  of  Brunswick-Bevem  crossed  a 
marehy  brook  on  which  he  had  en¬ 
camp^  the  previous  night,  assaulted  the 
left  wing  of  Konigseck,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  strongly  posted  in  a  hol¬ 
low  with  artificial  defences,  and  soon  re¬ 
duced  the  Austrians  to  extremities.  The 
Prussian  dragoons  and  grenadiers  cleared 
the  intrcnchraents  and  wood,  and  en- 
t'rely  routed  the  Austrian  cavalry.  At 
the  same  time,  the  redoubts  covering 
Reichenberg,  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
Prussians,  were  captured  by  General 
Lestewitz,  and,  after  a  brief  but  furious 
hand-to-hand  combat,  the  Austrians  were 
driven  back.  Konigseck,  however,  would 
not  readily  confess  himself  beaten,  but 
made  two  attempts  to  rally,  both  of 
which  ended  in  discomfiture.  Finally, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  a  precipitous  re¬ 
treat,  leaving  on  the  field  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  dead  and  wounded,  and  in  the 
enemy’s  hands  some  five  hundred  prison¬ 
ers,  together  with  guns  and  standards. 
At  the  close  of  the  action  (which  termi¬ 
nated  at  eleven  a.m.),  the  Prussian!  had 
seven  officers  and  one  hundred  men  killed, 
fourteen  officers  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men  wounded.  The  far  greater  loss  of 
the  Austrians  is  extraordinary,  consider¬ 
ing  that  their  infantry  fought  behind  in- 
trenchments,  all  of  which  the  Prussians 
had  to  carry.  There  was  no  needle-gun 
in  those  days  to  account  for  the  discrep- 1 
ancy,  and  one  can  only  explain  it  on 
the  supposition  that  the  greater  impetus 
of  the  Prussians  carried  them  unscathed 
through  dangers  before  which  the  more 
stolid  Austrians  fell.  Kiinigseck,  more¬ 
over,  seems  to  have  been  disheartened  by 
the  non-arrival,  ef  a  detachment  under 
General  Maeguire,  an  Irish  subordinate 
of  his.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Prussian 
commander  was  obliged  to  detach  ei^ht 
thousand  of  his  array  to  watch  Maeguire, 
and  keep  him  off ;  which  they  did  so  ef- 
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fectnally  that  the  Irishman  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  much  satiiical  comment, 
reflecting  on  his  ability,  or  his  courage, 
or  both.  Whatever  the  cause,  however, 
the  Austrians  were  as  completely  beaten 
as  they  were  again  and  again  in  the  late 
war,  and  the  Prince  of  Bevem  was  en¬ 
abled  to  effect  a  junotion  with  the  third 
column  of  the  invading  army  under  Mar¬ 
shal  Schwerin,  who  rapidly  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  the  circle  of  Buntzlau,  and 
joined  the  forces  under  Frederick.  The 
I  battle  of  Reichenberg,  though  not  a  great 
fight  in  itself,  was  thus  instrumental  in 
preparing  the  way  for  Frederick’s  brill¬ 
iant  triumph  at  Piugue,  on  the  Cth  of 
May. 

Comparing  the  battle  of  Reichenberg 
with  the  recent  battles  fought  on  nearly 
the  same  ground  and  between  the  same 
Powers,  we  find  some  points  of  similarity 
which  are  worth  noting.  The  Prussians 
of  to-day  have  exhibit^  the  same  vigor¬ 
ous  initiative  as  that  by  which  their  fore¬ 
fathers  achieved  so  many  successes  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Great  Frederick  and 
his  lieutenants.  The  Austrians  of  to-day 
are  as  were  the  Austrians  of  1757 — cour¬ 
ageous,  devoted,  not  deficient  in  good 
generalship  according  to  the  set  rules  of 
war,  yet  constantly  liable  to  be  scattered 
by  the  superior  dash  and  animation  <f 
their  Northern  foes.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  in  the  nineteenth,  the  Austrian 
cavalry  was  among  the  best  in  the  world  ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  done  nothing  of 
importance  at  Reichenberg,  while  at 
Sadowa  it  was  hardly  employed  at  all, 
though  ready  to  hand.  Dr.  Russell,  in 
his  picturesque  and  vivid  account  of  the 
latter  engagement,  furnished  by  him  to 
the  Times  newspaper  as  its  special  corre¬ 
spondent,  says  that  even  at  the  last  the 
day  w'ould  probably  have  been  saved  to 
the  Austrians  had  they  brought  their 
cavalry  into  action;  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  cavalry  of  1757  was  rolled  up 
and  dissipated  by  the  fury  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  charge,  and  so  might  that  of  1B6C 
have  been.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  ground  on  which  both  battles  were 
fought  (to  compare  ^eat  things  with 
small)  was  very  similar  in  character. 
The  chief  features  of  the  country  round 
>  Sadowa  are,  according  to  Dr.  Russell, 
“undulating  plains  fretted  with  wooded 
knolls  (gcuerffily  sites  of  villages),  vast 
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oorn-fields  studded  with  substantial  farm¬ 
houses  and  hamlets,  and  watered  by  in¬ 
considerable  rivulets,  by  the  side  of  which 
now  and  then  rises  a  tall  factory  or  mill 
chimney.  It  is  not  so  much  wooded  in 
the  immediate  proximity  of  the  fortihed 
city  as  it  is  to  the  west ;  but  there  are 
trees  around  every  village  and  every 
farmhouse,  and  the  roadside,  and  even 
paths  across  the  corn-fields,  are  lined 
with  them.”  At  Sadowa,  as  at  Reich- 
cnberg,  the  Austrians  cut  down  trees 
to  defend  their  position  ;  but  they  made 
no  other  intrenchments  —  an  omission 
which  Dr.  Russell  is  inclined  to  blame. 

Of  dissimilarities,  over  and  above  the 
diflferent  magnitude  of  the  battles,  there 
are  of  course  many.  The  modern  de¬ 
velopment  of  artillery,  and  the  greater 
range  and  power  of  the  needle-gun,  have 
revolutionized  the  art  of  war ;  and  we  now 
probably  kill  ten  men  where  formerly  we 
killed  but  one — sad  triumph  of  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  has  not  yet  learned  how  to 
supplant  organized  murder  by  reasonable 
discussion.  One  difference,  however,  be¬ 
tween  the  Seven  Years’  War  and  that  of 
the  last  summer,  may  or  may  not  in 
the  end  prove  to  the  greater  credit  of 
our  era.  The  former  struggle  left  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  system  at  its  close  exactly  what  it 
had  found  it  at  the  commencement ;  the 
modern  war  may  lead  to  changes  of 
which  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  foretell 
the  limits,  or  estimate  the  worth 
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Certain  correspondence,  recently  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  com¬ 
mand  of  her  Majesty,  respecting  the  Brit¬ 
ish  captives  in  Abyssinia,  over  whose 
liberation  we  rtjoic^  prematurely,  and 
whose  position  is  still  a  subject  of  grave 
uneasiness,  sets  before  the  European  world 
an  extraordinary  picture.  The  disastrous 
story  of  Sir.  Plowden’s  sojourn  in  Abys¬ 
sinia,  the  violent  death  which  terminated 
it,  in  the  moment  most  full  of  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  success;  the  tremendous  revenge 
tjiken  by  King  Theodore,  who  executed 
fifteen  hundred  men  to  avenge  the  mur¬ 
der,  and  propitiate  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  showed  itself  duly  sensible 
Niw  Suiu — Yol.  Y,  No.  2. 


of  the  attention ;  and  the  almost  equally 
sad  and  far  more  humiliating  results  of 
Captain  Cameron’s  consulship  —  have 
invested  the  story  of  British  inter¬ 
course  with  Abyssitlia  with  a  roman¬ 
tic  interest,  extremely  rare  in  the  annals 
of  our  diplomatic  service.  The  story  of 
the  past  and  the  present  in  the  remote 
country,  allied  to  us  by  a  common  tie  of 
Christianity,  however  debased  its  form, 
and  inconsistent  its  practices — the  most 
fertile  of  all  the  known  provinces  of  the 
mysterious  African  continent,  peojiled  by 
a  race  more  marked  by  contradictory 
traits  of  character  and  anomalies  of  cus¬ 
tom  than  any  other  in  the  world ;  a  race, 
holding  its  own  in  the  midst  of  savage 
tribes,  which  cut  it  off  on  the  land  sides, 
and  barred  by  the  hostile  power  of  Islam 
from  the  sea  :  such  a  story  has  interest 
of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  is  told  in  the 
curt,  formal  pages  of  the  Further  Corre¬ 
spondence  for  which  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  called  last  August. 

Mr.  Pal grave’s  revelations  of  the  model 
government,  by  a  sovereign  of  quite  ideal 
virtue  and  wisdom,  of  a  splendid,  pros¬ 
perous,  and  enlightened  community,  in 
a  portion  of  Arabia  popularly  believed 
hitherto  to  be  a  trackless  desert,  will 
have  hardly  taken  the  world  more  by 
surprise  than  Mr.  Plowden’s  dispatch 
to  Lord  Clarendon  respecting  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  King  Theodore  to  sovereign 
power  in  Abyssinia  ;  and  the  ambitious 
projects  of  that  prince — a  true  hero  of 
the  Carlylian  stamp— for  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ethiopian  empire,  and  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Ethiopian  races.  All 
this  BO  long  before  Sadowa  too,  and 
when  the  nationalities  on  this  side  of  the 
world  were  by  no  means  having  it  all 
their  own  way.  Few  stranger  docu¬ 
ments  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  lying 
hid  'amid  the  archives  of  the  Foreign 
Office  than  this  dispatch,  which  ought 
to  be  added  as  an  appendix  to  ail  modern 
geographies,  and  included  in  the  school 
courses  of  instruction,  which,  it  is  strong¬ 
ly  to  be  suspected,  mostly  stop  short  at 
Bruce,  in  the  article  of  Abyssinia. 

The  geographical  position  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Abyssinia,  its  political  institutions, 
its  religious  condition,  are  full^  described 
in  a  singularly  able  paper,  inclosed  in 
Mr  Plowden’s  dispatch  of  the  20th  June, 
1852.  The  first  of  these  is  simple  and 
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easily  defined.  The  northern  boundaries 
do  not  reach  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
the  Red  Sea  at  any  point ;  and  the  inter¬ 
val  is  occupied  by  various  savasre  tribes, 
all  Mohammedan,  all,  except  the  Gallas,  to¬ 
tally  without  government,  living  by  their 
flocKS  and  camels,  and  engaged  in  inces¬ 
sant  feuds.  The  only  good  harbor  in  the 
Red  Sea  is  Massowah ;  and  the  Turks  own 
the  island,  and  claim  the  coast  for  sixty 
miles  inland.  So  much  for  the  north. 
The  western  boundary  is  the  pashalic  of 
Sennaar.  To  the  southwest,  vast  for¬ 
ests  frequented  by  wild  beasts,  or  hot 
plains  inhabited  by  ne^o  races,  exclude 
Abyssinia  from  the  navigable  part  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  whose  impetuous  torrent,  on 
the  other  hand,  protects  the  country  from 
the  daring  and  dauntless  Gallas,  a  fine 
race,  whose  men  are  brave  and  honest, 
and  whose  women  are  beautiful.  On  the 
east  and  southeast,'are  various  tribes  of 
fierce  and  fanatic  Mohammedans,  who 
are  themselves  barred  from  the  sea  by 
the  savage  Adaiel,  by  whose  hordes,  led 
by  the  famous  chief,  Mohammed  Grayne, 
Abyssinia  was  nearly  destroyed,  when 
Portugal  interposed,  and  sav^  it  by  the 
introduction  of  firearms.  Stretching  all 
along  the  eastern  boundary,  again,  to  join 
the  north,  are  other  savage  tribes,  once 
Abyssinian,  and  still  speaking  the  ancient 
Ethiopic  tongue,  but  all  lawless  and 
inimical.  The  country  which  lies  within 
this  pleasant  border  is  a  range  of  vast 
table  -  lands  and  fantastic  mountains, 
varying  from  four  thousand  to  fouiteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Deep  valleys,  the  beds  of  the  larger 
rivers,  intersect  this,  but  however  circu¬ 
itous  their  course,  all  these  streams  final¬ 
ly  join  the  Blue  Nile.  They  are  nowhere 
navigable,  and  only  a  few  mountain  tor¬ 
rents,  swollen  by  the  rain,  find  their 
w'ay  to  the  Red  ^a.  The  valleys  teem 
with  the  richest  produce ;  and  the  soil  is 
capable  of  growing  everything  which  will 
grow  anywhere ;  but  there  is  little  cul¬ 
tivation  in  OToportion  to  the  extent  of 
territory,  ^e  scenery  is  varied  and 
beautiful,  and  the  country  combines  min¬ 
eral  resources,  a  delightful  climate,  tropi¬ 
cal  luxuriance,  and  such  salubrity  that  no 
waste  of  European  life  need  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  frequenting  it.  Such  is  the 
general  result  of  Mr.  Flowden’s  state¬ 
ment  in  1852,  but  he  concludes  in  these 
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words :  “  While  nature  has  done  so 
much,  human  energy  or  skill  has  done 
nothing.  The  utter  want  of  roads  and 
bridges — the  stagnant  or  lawless  nature 
of  the  social  system — the  obstinate  at¬ 
tachment  to  ancient  customs — the  mul¬ 
titude  of  rulers,  indifferent  to  everything 
but  their  personal  enjoyment — the  con¬ 
stant  wars,  and  consequent  insecurity  of 
life  and  property,  are  fast  ruining  a  coun¬ 
try  of  whose  beauty  and  fertility  its  in¬ 
habitants  may  with  some  reason  boa.st” 
The  political  condition  of  the  country 
at  this  date  bore  resemblance,  in  some 
particulars,  to  that  of  feudal  Europe, 
without  the  latent  element  of  progress, 
and  with  the  disadvantage  of  decadence 
from  a  former  standard.  Preserved  from 
a  complete  lapse  into  barbarism  by  the 
existence  of  a  written  Tjaw,  the  execution 
of  its  decrees  was  almost  abrogated,  the 
will  of  the  chiefs  being  in  reality  su¬ 
preme.  The  chiefs,  each  holding  the 
rank  of  “  Dejajmateh  ”  —  a  title  some¬ 
what  analogous  to  that  of  duke — nomi¬ 
nally  subject  to  the  Ras,  or  prime  min¬ 
ister  to  the  emperor,  were  like  the  tur¬ 
bulent  vassals  of  Louis  XI.,  the  barons 
of  King  John,  and  those  semi -fabu¬ 
lous  daimios,  of  whom  we  occasionally 
hear,  in  connection  with  a  few  mur¬ 
ders  and  a  bombardment  or  so.  Tur¬ 
bulence  among  rulers  and  people  then 
prevailed,  constant  strife  for  power,  bnt 
without  extraordinary  bloodshed  or  much 
cruelty,  and  marked  by  a  certain  classical 
kind  of  military  grandeur.  The  war 
councils  and  camp  feasts  have  a  flavor  of 
the  Iliad  about  them.  Soldiering  was 
and  is  in  high  repute  ;  and  as  each  man 
knows  that  personal  prowess  may  lead 
him  to  the  height  of  power,  the  soldiers 
are  high-spirited,  independent,  and  full 
of  esprit  dc.  corps.  They  have  neither 
knapsacks  nor  bAtons,  but  they  have  the 
equivalent  of  both,  and  a  proverb  to 
match  the  Gallic  boast.  Corruption,  con¬ 
fusion,  adherence  to  tradition,  sluggish* 
ness,  and  pride,  more  than  oriental,  but 
less  than  the  average  misery,  suffering, 
and  oppression  of  oriental  countries, 
marked  the  social  system  of  Abyssinia 
when  the  first  attempt  at  making  a  treaty 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
Ras  was  made  ;  and  altogether  the  de¬ 
scription  reads  like  a  medley  of  all  the 
histories  of  feudal  times,  and  all  the 
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books  of  eastern  travel  ever  written  in 
modern  days.  The  hardest  thing  to 
realize  is,  that  the  country  is  nominally 
Christian,  and  that,  when  King  Theodore 
pathetically  invites  Queen  Victoria  to 
consider  how  Islam  oppresses  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  he  is  lamenting  his  own  misfor¬ 
tunes.  Morals  there  are  none  among  the 
Abyssinians.  Every  sensual  pleasure  is 
indulged  without  scruple  and  without 
shame.  The  interests  or  convenience  of 
the  moment  are  the  only  rule  of  conduct ; 
want  of  tact  and  ill-temper  are  the  only 
crimes  in  their  code.  They  are  decidedly 
a  happy  people,  and  of  a  kindly  nature, 
knowing  and  caring  nothing  for  the  world 
outside  Abyssinia.  In  Plowden’s  time, 
they  hardly  knew  that  any  other  nation 
existed,  and  were  pereuaded  that  the  lands 
beyond  the  sea  were  but  a  succession  of 
barren  deserts.  When  Europeans  came 
among  them,  they  would  ask  the  stran¬ 
gers  whether  com  grew  in  their  country, 
or  if  there  were  any  women  there  ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  betrayed  a  singular  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  prospects  of  trade  and  the 
increase  of  wealth  held  out  to  tliem  by 
the  enlightenment  of  tlieir  minds  on  the 
subiect  of  forei^  nations.  Of  course  it 
is  always  surprising  and  unpleasant  for 
Great  Britain  to  learn  that  she  is  not 
wanted  or  wished  for ;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  Abyssinians  and  the  Jap¬ 
anese  were  of  one  mind  as  to  not  ar¬ 
dently  desiring  the  blessings  of  English 
civilization. 

The  people  of  Abyssinia  possess  in 
their  own  land  all  the  necessaries  and 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  in  profusion  ; 
they  have  great  freedom  of  speech  and 
action,  and  they  are  constitutionally  and 
systematically  gay.  They  meet  misfor¬ 
tune  and  death  with  perfect  fortitude ; 
they  are  not  violent  or  emotional ;  when 
it  suits  their  interests  or  convenience  to 
commit  what  we  should  consider  very 
serious  crimes,  they  go  and  do  it,  and 
tell  all  the  particulars  with  good-humor¬ 
ed  laughter.  It  is  difficult  to  our  minds 
to  realize  all  the  influences  and  results 
of  a  social  system  in  which  neither  crime, 
detection,  nor  ])unishment  is  recognized 
as  disgraceful,  in  which,  in  fact,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  disgrace,  and  con¬ 
sequently  no  susceptibilty,  sensitiveness, 
or  shame ;  but,  if  we  could  succeed  in 
realizing  these  influences  and  results,  wo 


should  understand  the  people  over  whom 
King  Theodore  assumed  his  sway,  and 
tHe  wonderful  work  he  is  doing.  They 
are  sensible,  witty,  superstitious,  dirty, 
proud,  litigious,  intensely  obstinate,  and 
singularly  averse  to  new  ideas.  The 
Jewish  origin  of  many  of  their  institu¬ 
tions  is  unmistakable,  and  several  of  their 
characteristics  are  strongly  Jewish.  They 
have  a  written  language,  but  they  never 
use  it ;  all  affairs  are  transacted  verbally  ; 
in  the  rare  case  of  a  letter  being  written, 
it  is  neither  signed,  sealed,  nor  dated. 
Mairiage  is  a  civil  contract,  dissolved  at 
pleasure,  and  no  distinction  is  made,  in 
station  or  provision,  between  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  children.  The  ties  of 
relationship  are  strong,  from  interested 
motives,  as  a  barrier  to  the  exactions  of 
rapacious  governors,  and  the  violence  of 
the  soldiery.  They  do  not  carry  their 
sentiments  to  the  practical  point  of  shar¬ 
ing  their  means;  on  the  contrary,  in¬ 
cessant  lawsuits  are  carried  on  between 
relatives,  for  land  and  property  ;  and  they 
will  muster  in  thousands  to  bewail  and 
avenge  the  death  of  one  whom  they 
would  cheerfully  have  permitted  to  starve. 

Their  religion  is  as  anomalous  as  every¬ 
thing  else  about  them ;  it  is  difficult  to 
make  out  whether  they  believe  anything, 
but  their  observances  partake  of  the  ab¬ 
surdities  of  Islamism,  the  severities  of 
Judaism,  and  the  lowest  superstitions 
interpolated  into  debased  Christianity. 
Their  priests  are  extremely  despotic,  and 
have  met  all  attempts  to  introduce  the 
Roman  Catholic  creed  with  admirably 
organized  massacres,  by  which  the  Jesuits 
have  been  the  chief  suflerers.  As  a  na¬ 
tion,  they  never  had  any  element  of  prog¬ 
ress  within  themselves,  and  they  never 
appear  to  have  desired  any.  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  monarchs  spent  their  lives 
in  erecting  huge  monuments  to  their 
own  memory,  and  the  greatest  marvels 
of  Indian  ai’chitecture  were  reared  with 
a  similar  purpose.  But  the  Abyssinian 
kings,  practical  philosophers  in  their 
way,  sought  only  for  the  daily  splendor 
and  enjoyment  within  their  reach,  and 
were  perfectly  satisfied  to  be  forgotten 
after  their  death.  No  purely  national 
antiquities  exist;  there  is  absolutely  no 
record  of  the  history  of  two  thousand 
years.  Coinage  and  architecture  in  solid 
stone  have  never  been  attempted,  though 
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the  Ptolemies  set  them  the  example  of 
both,  as  shown  by  the  remains  of  Axfim, 
and  the  gold  and  copper  coins  found  in 
these  ruins  to  this  day.  The  Portuguese 
introduced  the  art  of  brick-burning,  and 
built  towers  and  bridges  of  excellent 
workmanship ;  but  in  1852,  no  person 
in  Abyssinia  could  make  mortar.  The 
mercantile  portion  of  the  community  arc 
not  numerous,  and  are  regarded  by  the 
agricultural  classes  and  the  military  with 
much  contempt.  White  cotton  cloth  is 
the  sole  material  used  by  the  people  foi 
their  dress,  and  every  other  kind  of  cos¬ 
tume  is  eyed  with  dislike  and  ridicule. 

Every  kind  of  merchandise  is  transport-  dicating  an  unsettled  temperament  Mr. 
ed  on  horses,  mules,  or  donkeys,  and  the  Plowden  closed  his  speculations  upon  the 
caravans  travel  w’ith  exasperating  slow-  contest  between  the  chiefs  as  follows  : 
ness.  Mr.  Plowden  states,  that  they  “  Upon  the  whole,  Dejaj  Kasai  would 
frequently  consume  a  whole  year  be-  be  the  most  desirable.”  Now,  this  Dejaj 
tween  Enarea  and  Massowah,  a  distance  Kasai  is  King  Theodorus  of  Abyssinia, 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  To  be  The  story  of  his  elevation  to  a  rank  to 
sure,  there  are  no  roads,  no  bridges,  w’hich  he  alw’ays  believed  himself  des- 
abuudance  of  robbers,  and  each  tribe  to  tined,  is  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most 
be  encountered  on  the  way  has  its  ow'n  romantic  conceivable.  In  this  confidence 
peculiarly  embarrassing  institutions,  and  •  in  his  destiny,  and  in  the  prudence  with 
offers  some  especial  bar  to  the  progre8.s  which  he  concealed  his  designs  until  they 
of  the  journey.  were  ripe  for  execution,  there  is  a  simi- 

.  In  1854,  the  condition  of  Abyssinia  larity  between  him  and  his  brother  of 
was  thus  summed  up:  “The  wasteful  i  France ;  and  the  results  of  his  reign  will 
government  of  a  military  oligarchy,  the  be  no  less  remarkable  in  their  sj)here  and 
incessant  struggles  for  mastery,  and  un-  degree  than  those  of  the  rule  of  Napo- 
certain  tenure  of  all  power,  the  careless  leon  III. 

sensuality  of  the  chiefs,  the  wretched  The  first  step  taken  by  Dejaj  Kasai  was 
administration  of  the  law,  the  utter  de-  the  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  Queen, 
cay  of  learning,  and  the  corruption  of  mother  of  Kas  Ali,  under  whom  he  gov- 
the  priesthood,  have  ruined  a  nation  erned  the  provinces  near  Sennaar.  Ho 
that  has  suffered  little  from  national  con-  defeated  all  the  troops  she  sent  against 
vulsions  or  foreign  conquest.  Individu-  him ;  but  when  the  lias  sent  an  immense 
als  are  found  who  feel  that  the  nationality  force,  after  much  treating  and  manoeu- 
is  lost,  that  internal  feuds  are  fast  dissolv-  vring,  he  surrendered,  and  the  Has,  not 
ing  them  into  petty  tribes  as  savage  as  wishing  to  injure  him,  accepted  his  snb- 
their  neighbors,  and  that  their  chiefs,  still  I  mission,  and  restored  all  his  former  hon- 
claiming  the  high-sounding  title  of  kings,  ors.  After  a  while,  Kasai  again  threw 
are  no  better  than  powerful  robbers.  I  off  the  mask,  and  fought  desperately. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  decay  can-  I  against  the  immensely  superior  force  of 
not  be  checked  by  any  efforts  of  their  I  the  Has,  whom  he  utterly  routed.  Some 
own,  and  that  the  boast  of  the  Moham-  !  time  was  consumed  in  collecting  fresh 
medan,  who  points  at  the  few  remain-  i  soldiers  and  materials,  and  then  Kasai 
ing  Christian  provinces  for  his,  will  be '  beat  the  two  contending  “  Dejaj,”  and 
verified.”  When  this  was  written,  four  1  all  their  strongholds  surrendered  to  him. 
competitors  were  struggling  for  power,  j  The  fruits  of  the  last  victory  were  large 
of  whom  one  was  Kas  Ali,  with  whom  ^  treasures,  accumulated  for  three  genera- 
tlie  first  negotiations  for  a  treaty  had  ■  tions,  the  submission  or  imprisonment  of 
been  commenced  by  the  English  Govern-  1  almost  all  the  chiefs  in  Abyssinia,  and  the 
ment,  and  the  other  three,  all  remarkable  I  coronation  of  Kasai,  under  the  title  of 
men,  though  we  have  only  one  to  deal  |  Theodorus,  King  of  Kings  of  Ethiopia. 


with,  bore  the  title  of  Dejaj.  This  one 
man  w’as  named  Kasai,  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  the  Kas,  and  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Plowden  in  glowing  terms. 
Of  him,  he  says  that  he  is  subtle  and 
vigorous,  daring  to  a  fault,  and  disjrosed 
to  innovation.  lie  h.ad  then  abolished 
in  his  army  the  practice  of  mutilating 
dead  bodies ;  taught  his  soldiers  some 
discipline,  made  war  without  camp  follow¬ 
ers,  and  encouraged  foreigners.  Though 
proud,  his  manner  was  all  humility ;  he 
was  severe,  liberal,  and  usually  just, 
though  he  would  sometimes  break  out 
into  unaccountable  acts  of  violence,  irr- 
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Before  the  murder  of  Mr.  Plowden 
shut  U8  out  from  knowledge  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  events  in  Abyssinia,  and  during 
the  halcyon  period  when  it  seemed  likely 
that  England  would  make  a  good  thing 
in  money  of  his  friendship,  many  inter¬ 
esting  particulars  were  furnished  respect¬ 
ing  King  Theodore.  The  triumph  of 
his  cause  was  marked  by  clemency  and 
generosity,  and  he  applied  himself,  with¬ 
in  a  week  of  his  coronation,  to  the  suc¬ 
cor  of  the  outlying  districts  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  where  the  Mohammedans  were,  as 
usual,  pereecuting  the  Christians.  At 
one  of  those  outlying  places,  Mr.  Plow¬ 
den  came  up  with  the  new  king,  whose 
army  consisted  of  sixty  thousand  men. 
He  described  King  Theodore  as  a  young 
man,  vigorous  in  all  bodily  exercises,  of 
a  striking  countenance,  j>eculiarly  polite, 
gentle,  and  engaging  in  manner,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  great  tact  and  delicacy.  Ilis 
bodily  and  mental  energy  are  untiring, 
his  personal  and  moral  daring  are  bound¬ 
less  ;  .“Jiid  he  proved  them  amply  from 
the  first  by  the  unrelaxed  severity  with 
which  he  treated  his  soldiery,  even  when 
mutinous,  and  in  the  face  of  the  foe  ;  by 
pressing  forward  extensive  reforms,  in  a 
country  unused  to  any  yoke,  even  while 
engaged  in  unceasing  hostilities;  and 
also  by  his  suppression  of  the  power  of 
the  great  feudal  chiefs,  when  a  man  less 
conHdent  in  himself,  his  destiny,  and  his 
power,  would  have  sought  to  conciliate 
and  make  use  of  them.  lie  is  terrible  in  I 
anger,  but  has  great  self-command.  He  | 
is  indefatig.'ible  in  business,  his  language 
and  ideas  are  clear  and  precise,  and  he 
manages  all  his  affairs  himself;  he  has 
neither  councillors  nor  go-betweens.  He  l 
is  fond  of  splendor,  and  receives  in  state, ! 
even  on  a  campaign.  He  is  unsparing ' 
in  punishment,  accessible  to  all,  gravely  j 
courteous  to  the  meanest,  strictly  moral 
in  his  domestic  life,  excessively  generous,  j 
free  from  cupidity,  clement  towards  the  j 
vanquished,  to  whom  he  always  offers  i 
his  friendship.  Surely  a  kingly  king,  is 
this  destined  ruler  of  the  Ethiops.  | 

The  fatalism  of  King  Theodore  is  a  j 
curious  trait  in  his  strange  character.  i 
His  pride  in  his  royal  and  divine  right  is 
excessive,  and  his  fanatical  religious  zeal 
violent  His  faith  is  of  the  strongest  | 
Without  Christ  he  declares  himself  to  be 
nothing  ;  with  His  aid,  be  believes  that 


nothing  can  stay  him ;  and  he  carries 
this  belief  to  the  point  of  indifference  to 
external  human  aid  or  foreign  alliance. 
If  England,  or  France,  or  Russia,  any,  or 
all,  would  drive  away  Islam  for  him,  he 
would  no  doubt  be  well  pleased  ;  but  as 
they  will  not,  he  resolves  to  keep  “  ham¬ 
mering  away,”  undaunted  and  undiscour¬ 
aged,  on  his  own  account 
Such  of  the  earlier  proceedings  of  his 
reign  as  are  known  to  os  are  admirable. 
He  suppressed  the  slave  trade  in  all  its 
phases,  only  permitting  slaves  already 
purchased  to  be  sold  to  such  Christians 
as  should  buy  them  for  charity,  and  set 
the  example  in  his  own  case  by  paying 
the  Mussulman  dealers  w’hat  prices  they 
pleased  to  ask  for  any  slaves  brought  to 
him.  Then  he  immediately  baptized  his 
new  purchases.  He  abolished  the  barba¬ 
rous  practice  of  handing  over  murder¬ 
ers  to  the  relatives  of  their  victims,  and 
had  them  solemnly  put  to  death  by  his 
own  executioners  instead.  He  directed 
his  attention  largely  to  military  discipline, 
drilling  the  soldiers  himself,  and  repress¬ 
ing  plunder  by  instituting  a  regular  sys¬ 
tem  of  payment  for  his  troops.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  encourage  commerce  by  abolish¬ 
ing  vexatious  exactions,  and  decreeing 
that  duties  should  be  levied  at  only  three 
places  in  his  dominions.  One  of  his  first 
declarations  was,  that  in  time  he  would 
disarm  the  people,  and  create  a  regular 
standing  army,  armed  with  muskets  only, 
and  that  he  would  convert  swords  and 
lances  into  ploughshares  and  reaping- 
hooks,  and  cause  a  plough-ox  to  be  sold 
dearer  than  the  noblest  war-horse.  A 
wonderful  sample  of  the  administrative 
ability  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  af¬ 
forded  by  the  system  which  has  created 
generals  in  place  of  feudal  chieftains,  and 
organized  a  new  nobility,  a  legion  of 
honor  dependent  on  the  king,  and  chosen 
for  their  daring  and  fidelity. 

This  is  but  a  brief  and  fmnt  sketch  of  . 
the  great  man  who  has  appeared  in  the 
little  known  kingdom  of  Abyssinia,  to 
rescue  the  country  from  a  rapid  relapse 
into  hideous  barbarism,  and  to  secure  for 
himself  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 
A  totally  uneducated  man,  so  ignorant 
as  hardly  to  be  aware  that  Europe  existed, 
until  Euro|)ean8  came  to  treat  with  him 
in  his  sovereign  capacity,  and  still  diffi¬ 
cult  to  convince  tliat  any  king  so  great 
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as  King  Theodore  reigns  upon  earth; 
alone,  without  a  counsellor,  unaided  save 
by  his  own  genius — well  might  Mr.  Plow- 
den  say  of  him,  in  the  measured  lan- 
•guage  which  he  doubtless  did  violence  to 
his  own  feelings  of  admiration  in  using : 
“  A  man  who,  rising  from  the  clouds  of 
Abyssinian  ignorance  and  childishness 
without  assistance  and  without  advice, 
has  done  so  much,  and  contemplates  such 
large  designs,  cannot  be  regaided  as  of 
an  ordinary  stamp.”  To  reform  and  re¬ 
generate  his  kingdom,  was  the  work 
that  lay  to  his  hand  when  his  reign  be¬ 
gan.  lie  has  pursued  the  task  with 
wonderful  courage  and  ability,  proving 
himself  a  man  whom,  notwithstanding 
the  unhappy  disputes  which  have  arisen 
between  him  and  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  Englishmen  must  heartily  admire, 
and  whose  greatness  tliey  would  be  the 
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I  first  to  acknowledge.  This  sage  and 
powerful  monarch,  practical,  politic,  hard¬ 
working  man  of  business  as  he  is,  has  a 
dream,  a  fair  vision  of  the  future.  Some¬ 
thing  is  to  be  done  when  Abyssinia  haa 
been  raised  to  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity 
and  greatness,  when  the  empire  of  Ethi¬ 
opia  is  “consolidated” — when  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  tribes  are  reduced  to  submis¬ 
sion,  and  Islam  driven  from  the  seaboard : 
then,  Theodorus,  King  of  Kings,  will  is¬ 
sue  forth  in  irresistible  might,  at  the  head 
of  his  legions,  to  conquer  Egypt,  and 
march  in  triumph  to  the  Holy  l^pulchre. 

There  is  grandeur  in  the  wildness  of 
such  an  ambition  ;  and  the  romance  and 
imaginativeness  of  his  disposition  aid  the 
solid,  daring,  and  practical  character  of 
his  genius,  in  setting  the  true  heroie 
stamp  upon  the  extraordinary  cai'eer  of 
King  Theodore. 


IN  A  GONDOLA. 

(Bugg*iUi  ^lr  Andantt  in  O  min<yr.  Boot  Li»d  t,  "  lAodor  oKno  Worton.'^ 


L 

In  Venice  I  This  night  so  delicious — its  sir 

Full  of  moonlight  and  passionate  snatches  ot  song. 

And  qhick  cries,  and  perfume  of  romances,  which  throng 
To  my  brain,  as  I  steal  down  this  marble  sea^stair, 

And  my  gondola  comes. 

And  I  hear  the  slow,  rhythmical  sweep  of  the  oar 

Drawing  near  and  more  near — and  the  noise  of  the  prow— 
And  the  sharp,  sudden  splash  of  her  stoppage — and  now 
I  step  in ;  we  are  off  o'er  the  street’s  heaving  floor. 

As  my  gondola  glides 
Away,  past  these  palaces  silent  and  dark. 

Looming  ghostly  and  grim  o’er  their  ba.se8,  where  clings 
Rank  seaweed  that  gleams  flecked  with  light  as  it  swings 
To  the  plash  of  the  waves,  where  they  reach  the  tide-mark 
On  the  porphyry  blocks— with  a  song  full  of  dole, 

A  forlorn  barcarole. 

As  my  gondola  glides. 

n. 

And  the  wind  seems  to  sigh  through  that  lattice  rust-gnawn 
A  low  dirge  for  the  past ;  the  sweet  past  when  it  played 
In  the  pearl-braided  hair  of  some  beauty,  who  stayed 
But  one  snrinking  half-minute — her  mantle  close-drawn 
O'er  the  swell  of  her  bosom  and  cheeks  passion-pale. 

Ere  her  lover  came  by,  and  they  kiss^.  "  They  are  clay. 
Those  fire-hearted  men  with  the  regal  pnise-play  ; 

They  are  dust  I  ”  sighs  the  wind  with  its  whisper  of  wail: 
Those  women  snow-pure,  flower-sweet,  passion -pale  !  ” 

And  the  waves  make  reply  with  their  song  full  of  dole. 
Their  forlorn  bar^role. 

As  my  gondola  glides. 
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Dvri — thoM  lorer* !  But  Lore  ever  Htos,  erer  new, 
btiU  the  eame :  so  we  shoot  into  bustle  and  li^ht. 

And  Limps  from  the  festal  casinos  stream  bright 
On  the  ripples — and  here’s  the  Uialto  in  view ; 

And  blacK  gondolas,  spirit-like,  ernes  or  slide  past, 

And  tfie  gondoliers  cry  to  each  other :  a  song 
Far  away,  from  sweet  voices  in  tune,  dies  along 
Tlie  waters  muou-eilvcred.  So  on  to  the  vast 
Shadowy  span  of  an  arch  where  tlie  oar-echoes  leap 
Tlirough  chill  gloom  from  the  marble ,  then  moonlight  once  more. 
And  laughter  and  strum  of  guitars  from  the  shore, 

An<l  sonorous  bass-music  of  bells  booming  deep 

From  St.  Mark’s.  Still  those  waves  with  their  song  full  of  dole. 
Their  forlorn  barcarole. 

As  my  gondola  glides. 

‘IV. 

Ilere  the  night  is  voluptuous  with  odorous  sighs 

From  verandahs  o’erstarred  with  dim  jessamine  flowers, 

Tlieir  still  scent  deep-stirred  by  the  tremulous  showers 
Of  a  nightingale’s  notes  as  his  song  swells  and  dies — 

While  my  gondola  gUdea. 


Dust — tlioee  lovers  1 — who  floated  and  dreamed  long  ago. 
Gazed  and  languished  and  loved,  on  these  waters — where  I 
Float  and  dream  and  gaze  up  in  the  still  summer  sky 
•  'Whence  the  great  stars  look  down — as  they  did  long  ago ; 

\i  here  the  moon  seems  to  dream  with  my  dreaming — disc-hid 
In  a  gossamer  veil  of  white  cirrhus— then  breaks 
The  dream-spell  with  a  pensive  Italf-smile,  as  she  wakes 
To  new  splendor.  But  lo !  while  1  mused  we  have  slid 
From  the  open — the  stir — down  a  lonely  lane-way 
Into  hush  and  dark  shadow :  fresh  smells  of  the  sea 
Come  cool  from  beyond  ;  a  faint  lamp  mistily 
Hints  fair  shafts  and  quaint  arches,  in  crumbling  decay ; 

And  the  waves  still  break  in  with  their  sung  full  of  dole. 
Their  forlorn  barcarole. 

As  my  gondola  glides. 

vt 

Then  the  silent  lagune  stretched  away  through  the  night. 

And  the  stars — and  the  fairy-like  city  behind. 

Domes  and  spires  rising  spectral  and  dim ;  till  the  mind 
Bi'comes  tranced  in  a  vague,  subtle  maze  <A  delight ; 

And  I  float  in  a  dream,  lose  the  present — or  seem 
To  have  lived  it  before.  Then  a  sense  of  deep  bliss. 

Just  to  breathe — to  exist — in  a  night  such  as  thic. 

Just  to  feel  what  I  feel,  drowns  all  elM.  But  the  gleam 
Uf  the  lights,  as  we  turn  to  the  city  once  more. 

And  the  music,  and  clangor  of  bells  booming  slow. 

And  this  consummate  vision,  St.  Mark’s  I — the  star-glow 
For  a  background— crowns  all.  Then  I  step  out  on  shore : 
The  Piazzetta  I  my  life-dream  accomplished  at  last, 

iAs  my  gondola  goes), 
tere  alune  with  Uie  ghost  of  the  Past  I 
But  the  waves  still  break  in  with  their  song  full  of  dole. 

Their  forlorn  barcarole. 

As  my  gondola  goes ; 

And  the  pulse  of  the  oar  swept  through  rilvery  spray 
Dios  away  in  the  gloom,  diee  away,  dies  away — 

Dies  away — —dies  away - 1 


Auexolus  Paiucxuus. 
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INTERNAL  CONDITION  OF  AUSTRIA. 

Most  Englishmen  are  beginning  to 
suspect  that  the  diagnosis  of  the  actual 
symptoms  of  the  sick  Austrian  man  is 
significant  less  of  convalescence  than  of 
collapse.  It  may  be  less  generally  known 
that  his  days  are  threatened,  not  only  by 
political  troubles,  but  also  by  complica¬ 
tions  of  a  sort  likely  to  put  his  case  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  mere  diplomatic  diach¬ 
ylon.  Six  years  of  quasi-liberal  govern¬ 
ment  have  done  little  to  better  the  mate¬ 
rial  prospects  of  the  Empire  Public  ex¬ 
penditure  has  grown  without  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  the  sources  of  legit¬ 
imate  revenue.  New  Ossas  have  been 
heaped  on  the  old  Pelions  of  taxation 
and  debt  Agriculture  languishes,  and 
landed  property  is  falling  in  value.  Al¬ 
most  every  important  branch  of  trade, 
industry,  and  commerce  suffers  stagna¬ 
tion  and  decay.  Despite  her  boundless 
command  of  the  sinews  of  national  pow¬ 
er  and  wealth,  Austria  is  smitten  with  a 
malady  that  has  fastened  on  her  vitals. 
Skalitz  and  Sadowa  were  sword  -  cuts 
from  which  her  diseased  frame  might 
perhaps  easily  recover.  Poverty  and 
bankruptcy  are  wounds  which  have  par¬ 
alyzed  healthier  bodies  than  hers. 

Evils  of  this  class,  and  all  the  cohort 
of  woes  which  follow  in  their  train,  have 
doubtless  been  complicated  by  the  de¬ 
structive  incidents  of  the  late  war.  But, 
looking  to  the  simple  statistical  aspect  of 
things,  what  is  true  now  would  still  have 
been  true,  if  in  a  less  aggravated  degree, 
had  the  Giant  Mountains  never  echoed  to 
the  ring  of  the  Ziindnadelgewehr.  At 
the  close  of  last  year  the  sum  annually 
owing  to  the  public  creditors  of  Austria, 
under  the  joint  head  of  ordinary  national 
debt  and  land  redemption  dues,  was 
computed  by  the  ofhciid  Commission  of 
Control  at  above  fourteen  and  a  half 
millions  sterling.  The  fiscal  receipts  of 
the  Empire  have,  on  an  average  of  re¬ 
cent  years,  reached  the  nominal  amount 
of  forty  millions  sterling  per  annum. 
There  has  been  a  mean  annual  deficit  of 
about  eight  millions  sterling,  for  which  it 
has  been  sought,  not  always  with  suc¬ 
cess,  to  provide  by  foreign  loans.  The 
charge  for  the  army  and  navy  being  onljr 
eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expendi- 


!  ture,  no  considerable  relief  can  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  reductions  in  the  item  of  defence. 
Austrian  financiers  have,  in  fact,  been  un¬ 
able  to  suggest  any  effectual  diminution 
of  tbe  burdens  thus  increasingly  incurred, 
which  press  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  with  a  weight  utterly  disproportion¬ 
ate  to  the  means  of  payment.  All  authori¬ 
ties  agree  that  existing  charges  must  be  re¬ 
duced,  and  there  are  not  wanting  intelli- 
gentAustrian  statesmen  who  think  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  the  taxes  will  have 
to  be  collected  at  the  bayonet’s  point. 
But  resistance  has,  in  truth,  already  be¬ 
gun.  The  returns  of  the  arrears  of  direct 
taxation  go  far  to  elucidate  this  matter. 
The  amount  at  present  levied  in  Austria 
under  the  head  of  direct  taxation  should 
be  £12,500,000,  or  very  nearly  the  sum 
paid  by  so  much  richer  a  country  as 
France.  Now  the  airears  in  question 
were  £1,500,000  in  1862,  £2,000,000  in 
1863,  £2,600,000  in  1864 — above  twenty 
per  cent,  of  tbe  whole.  The  defalcations 
of  particular  provinces  were  reckoned  at 
twenty-seven,  thirty-eight,  and  forty  per 
cent  Even  in  the  most  favored  parts  of 
the  Empire  arrear  is  the  rule.  Vienna 
itself  is  generally  behindhand  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  a 
result  which  will  surprise  no  one  who 
has  looked  into  the  inner  life  of  that  glit¬ 
tering  but  almost  bankrupt  city. 

Austrian  agriculture  is  in  the  condition 
natural  for  a  country  where  capital  for 
improvements  cannot  be  obtained  unless 
at  ruinous  rates  (and  hardly  even  then), 
where  roads,  railroads,  and  water  com¬ 
munications  are  so  deficient  that  produce 
often  rots  upon  the  ground.  During  the 
last  Hungarian  famine  it  actually  hap¬ 
pened  that,  while  the  people  of  one  dis¬ 
trict  were  dying  of  hunger,  in  another 
I  and  neighboring  district  swine  were 
J  turned  into  the  fields  to  save  the  waste 
of  the  surplus  com.  In  Hungary  real 
j  property  has  been  selling  within  the  last 
t  five  years  at  a  third  of  its  former  value. 

I  A  similar  decline  is  observed  in  other 
j  parts  of  the  Empire,  while  in  the  more 
j  prosperous  central  crown  lands  good  es- 
I  tates  are  often  brought  to  the  hammer 
j  without  finding  a  bidder.  Small  pro¬ 
prietors  and  peasants  are  not  unfrequent- 
ly  obliged  to  sell  their  little  holdings  in 
j  order  to  pay  arrears  of  taxation,  since  it 
I  is  difficult  to  raise  even  a  few  florins  by 
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way  of  loan  or  mortf^age.  Comparing 
the  case  of  Austrian  agriculture  with  that 
of  France,  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  Aus¬ 
tria  the  State  takes  above  twenty-six  per 
cent  of  the  net  returns  from  produce, 
against  eight  per  cent,  in  France.  In 
France  the  average  value  of  an  acre  of  land 
is  forty  pounds,  in  Austria  nine.  Yet, 
whereas  the  French  acre  pays  thirteen 
shillings  to  the  State,  in  Austria  the  de¬ 
duction  is  about  thirteen  shillings  and 
sixpence.  Again,  Austrian  agricultural 
profits  are  liable  to  further  subtractions 
by  reason  of  that  insecurity  of  outdoor 
property  which,  except  near  the  greater 
towns,  prevails  over  the  Empire.  It  is 
a  characteristic  fact  that  there  are  dis¬ 
tricts  devoted  to  orchard  and  garden  cul¬ 
ture  where  heavy  losses  of  produce  are 
every  year  sustained  from  depredators 
organized  under  a  regular  system  of 
Austrian  dacoUee. 

There  seems,  then,  little  prospect  that 
the  successors  of  Count  Larisch  will  be  able 
to  apply  the  screw'.here.  But  the  £14,500,- 
000  above  given  as  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt  falls  far  short  of  the  yearly 
total  which  it  will  bo  necessary  to  raise 
hereafter  on  account  of  this  chapter  of 
the  Budget.  •  There  will  be  another  an¬ 
nual  million  on  account  of  the  so-called 
French  loan  of  1865  ;  besides  the  inter¬ 
est  on  the  loans  which  will  be  wanted  for 
squaring  the  war  balance  of  1866,  and 
indemnifying  the  railroad  companies  and 
the  Northern  provinces  for  the  losses 
incurred  during  the  Prussian  invasion. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  loud  cry  for  roads, 
canals,  harbore,  and  other  public  works, 
which,  if  made  at  all,  must  be  construct- 
etl  at  the  cost  of  the  Treasury.  From 
Italy  Austria  receives,  it  is  true,  a  tem¬ 
porary  financial  lift ;  but,  looking  to  the 
before-named  items,  the  Empire  will 
hardly  put  its  ledger  straight  without 
abiding  to  the  national  debt  another 
£3,000,000  of  annual  charge.  Even  be¬ 
fore  the  late  w'ar,  Austrian  financiers 
took  a  hopeless  view  of  the  future  of 
their  country.  The  language  held  for 
some  time  past  by  the  money  kings 
of  Vienna  has  consistently  pointed  to 
bankruptcy  as  the  only  possible  issue 
from  jjresent  troubles.  They  do  not 
recommend  insolvency  as  a  resource,  but 
they  contemplate  it  as  a  leap  that  must 
be  taken  under  necessity’s  sharp  pinch." 


Even  official  optimism  does  not  dare  to 
bo  confident,  and  is  contented  with  a  thin 
pretence  of  hoping  against  hope.  Re¬ 
spectable  brokers  generally  advise  their 
clients  to  avoid  serious  investment  in  the 
Austrian  funds,  alleging  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  interest  from  five  to  three  or  tw'O 
per  cent  is  a  mere  question  of  time. 

The  contemplation  of  commercial  and 
industrial  figures  gives  no  better  ground 
for  comfort  Before  1848  the  Austrian 
Government  neglected,  if  it  did  not  pro¬ 
scribe,  inquiry  into  such  vulgar  details. 
The  Chancery  of  State  exhibited  a  laud¬ 
able  energy  in  foiling  impertinent  efforts 
to  foist  a  sixteenth  quarter  into  a  heraldic 
shield,  and  left  to  private  ingenuity  the 
wretched  arithmetic  of  sugar,  iron,  and 
ships.  After  the  revolution,  the  Imperial 
officials  were  compelled  to  compile  for 
publication  the  facts  so  long  ignored,  and 
the  present  results,  though  they  amount 
only  to  a  beginning,  are  creditable  enough 
to  liocotian  brains.  Five  years  ago  the 
exports  and  imports  were  ordered  to  be 
valued  on  a  new  system.  This  move, 
added  to  the  violent  and  perpetual  pertur¬ 
bations  of  the  Austrian  exchanges,  makes 
a  comparison  of  present  and  past  mercan¬ 
tile  transactions  a  very  obscure  equation, 
even  to  persons  whose  familiarity  with 
the  necessary  technicalities  enables  them 
to  check  the  subtle  shifts  of  statistical 
cookery.  The  foreign  trade  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  advance  at  a  rate  of  about  four 
per  cent,  per  annum,  when  no  specially 
disturbing  causes  interfere.  This  ad¬ 
vance,  however,  is  partly  nominal,  being 
dependent  on  fluctuations  in  the  foreign 
exchanges.  The  whole  amount  may  be 
taken  at  £32,000,000  for  exports,  and 
£24,000,000  for  imports.  Setting  these 
results  against  those  noted  for  other  Euro- 
I)ean  countries,  the  exports  of  Austria, 
population  being  taken  into  account,  are 
smaller  than  those  of  Turkey  and  Portu¬ 
gal  ;  the  imports  rank  below  those  of 
Turkey  and  Spain.  While  exports  grow, 
imports  steadily  decrease.  Some  persons 
maintain  that  the  balance  is  paid  by  a 
huge  clandestine  importation  across  the 
Bohemian  frontier.  However  this  may 
be,  Austrian  statisticians  concur  in  «le- 
claring  the  consuming  powers  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  to  have  diminished  of  late  yeara. 
From  the  octroi  returns  and  other  sources 
of  evidence  it  is  gathered  that  the  an- 
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naal  scale  of  consumption  prevailing  in 
the  Empire  for  meat,  sugar,  coffee,  iron, 
cotton,  and  beer,  is  lower  than  that  which 
prevailed  some  few  years  ago.  A  glance 
at  the  sums  paid  as  Verzehrungs-steuer 
at  the  barriers  of  the  so-called  “  closed 
towns  ”  shows  that  in  many  of  these  re¬ 
duced  rates  of  expenditure  are  now  the 
order  of  the  day.  In  Vienna  itself,  de¬ 
spite  increase  of  population,  the  amount 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  brought  across 
the  lines  remains  at  a  stationary  figure. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  any  great  branch 
of  industry  is  in  a  flourishing  state. 
Wages,  prices,  rents,  and  accumulation, 
are  on  the  wane.  Large  exports  are 
made  under  some  heads,  but  some  of 
these  consignments  represent  business 
transacted  on  barely  remunerative  terms. 
The  whole  circle  of  mining  industry  is 
suffering  comjdete  stagnation.  Even  the 
production  and  manufacture  of  the  match¬ 
less  iron  of  Styria  and  Carinthia  is  declin¬ 
ing.  The  sugar  industry  yields  on  a  large 
scale,  but  its  prohts  are  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  excise  of  twelve  shil¬ 
lings  the  hundred  weight  Similar  com¬ 
plaints  are  rife  among  the  distillers,  and 
even  the  brewers  have  heavy  grievances 
to  tell.  Perhaps  the  only  branches  of 
manufacture  that  are  tolerably  flourish¬ 
ing  are  those  of  paper,  leather,  glass, 
pipes,  canes,  and,  in  general,  the  orna¬ 
mental  sorts  of  Vienna  handiwork.  The 
introduction  of  free  trade,  guaranteed  to 
take  effect  hereafter  under  Lord  Bloom¬ 
field’s  Commercial  Treaty,  may  event¬ 
ually  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  by 
causing  the  abandonment  of  much  enter¬ 
prise  that  now  rests  on  the  artificial  basis 
of  protection.  But  the  pressure  of  such 
a  transition,  though  ultimately  advantage¬ 
ous,  wall  tell  heavily  among  a  |>eople 
j»eculiarly  destitute  of  industrial  intelli¬ 
gence  and  energy.  And  years  must  roll 
by,  even  under  the  most  fortunate  jioliti- 
cal  system,  before  Croats  and  Czechs  can 
produce  and  consume  on  anything  like 
the  ordinary  European  scale.  Nor  would 
it  be  wise  to  expect  too  much  from  the 
advent  of  that  foreign  capital  which  alone, 
as  Austrians  truly  say,  can  develop  the 
dormant  energies  of  the  Empire.  Gold 
will  not  flow  freely  to  lands  where  revo¬ 
lution  is  a  daily  menace,  where  the  tax- 
gatherer  takes  away  the  profits  of  stock, 
where  speculation  is  hampered  by  usury 
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laws  and  the  other  cobwebs  of  an  absurd 
commercial  code. 

London  Quarterijr  Rerltw. 

SWINBURNE  AND  BIS  APOLOGIST. 

We  are  getting  pretty  well  tired  of  the 
question  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  indecen¬ 
cies  and  profanities ;  but  Mr.  Swinburne 
is  a  strong  man,  sure  to  make  his  mark, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  when  a 
writer  of  Mr.  Rossetti’s  abilities  comes  for¬ 
ward  in  his  defence,  one  is  bound  to  take 
some  notice  of  the  plea,  and  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  considerations  on  which  it  is  founded. 
In  doing  so  in  the  present  case,  we  are 
fortunately  enabled  to  speak  with  respect¬ 
fulness  of  the  tone  adopted  by  the  advo¬ 
cate.  Mr.  Rossetti  has  had  a  difficult 
task  to  perform  ;  but  he  has  performed  it 
in  the  very  best  spirit — in  a  much  better 
spirit,  indeed,  than  Mr.  Swinburne  con¬ 
ducted  his  own  defence.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  but  natural.  We  know  of  old  that 
he  who  is  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool 
for  his  client ;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
great  intellectual  powers,  Mr.  Swinburne, 
in  his  recent  pamphlet,  narrowly  escaped 
placing  himself  in  that  undignified  posi¬ 
tion.  He  fairly  lost  his  temper,  and 
“  called  names  ”  with  all  the  volubility  of 
a  scold.  A  large  part  of  his  remonstrance 
with  the  critics  was  altogether  beude  the 
question  ;  and  one  could  not  but  feel  that 
something  better  might  have  been  done, 
even  for  his  unfortunate  case,  by  an  **  out¬ 
sider  ”  of  ability  and  good  manners.  Tliat 
something  has  been  effected  by  Mr.  Ros¬ 
setti.  We  do  not  agree  with  his  reason¬ 
ing,  nor  see  the  least  occasion  for  modify¬ 
ing  tlie  opinions  w'e  have  already  utter^ 
on  the  moral  obliquities  of  the  Poems 
and  Jialiads ;  but  we  must  acknowie<lge 
that  the  critic  writes  with  great  candor 
and  fairness,  that  he  does  not  insult  those 
who  think  differently,  that  he  outrages 
no  principles  of  decency  himself,  and 
that  he  conducts  his  argument  through¬ 
out  like  a  gentleman  who  has  something 
to  say  which  the  general  public  may  not 
be  disposed  to  accept,  but  which  it  is  as 
well  tliat  they  should  hear  stated,  and 
which  is  accordingly  stated  in  the  way 
least  offensive  to  foregone  conclusions. 
For  our  part,  we  are  willing  to  have  all 
opinions  discussed,  when  they  are  dis- 
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cnssed  in  this  mood.  We  will  pl.nce  ab-  ' 
solutely  no  limits  on  the  freedom  of  hon- 1 
est  debate ;  but  poetry  is  not  a  debating 
club  at  all,  and  when  it  descends  to  the 
merest  incitement  of  animal  passion,  or 
the  wildest  ravings  against  the  order  of  | 
things,  and  claims  to  do  this  on  the  score  i 
of  human  freedom,  we  must  use  our  own 
freedom  to  say  that  it  is  no  better,  mor¬ 
ally,  than  the  literjiture  contemplated  in 
Lord  Campbell’s  act,  however  much  it 
may  bo  illuminated  by  the  baleful  fires 
of  a  genius  not  wholly  sane. 

Mr.  Rossetti’s  criticism  was  originally 
written  for  the  North  American  Review; 
but,  th.at  publication  having  already  ex- 

1»resscd  a  different  opinion  of  Mr.  Swin- 
nirne’s  poetic  powens,  it  became  inadmis¬ 
sible,  and  its  author  at  once  determined 
on  publishing  it  in  the  form  of  a  small 
separate  volume.  Mr.  Swinburne  is  Mr. 
Rossetti’s  friend  ;  but  th.at  fact — though 
it  may  be  fairly  taken  into  the  account — 
does  not  seriously  prejudice  the  critic’s 
judgment,  as  he  has  not  written  in  the 
manner  of  a  partisan.  He  is  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  genius  of  this  the  young¬ 
est  of  the  veritable  poets ;  but  he  sees 
his  fiiults,  and  regrets,  though  ho  too 
readily  ]>nUiatcs,  the  moral  corruptions 
of  the  Poems  and  Ballads.  Of  the  lat-  j 
ter  work  he  says:  “We  are  ceilainly  j 
far  from  justifying  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
course  in  publisiiing  to  a  w'orld  which 
was  pretty  well  known  not  to  want  them 
such  performances  as  ‘Dolores,’  ‘Frago- 
letta,’  and  some  others  ;  to  have  done  so  ‘ 
W’as  both  a  miscalculation  and  an  incon-  \ 
venance,  for  which  he  has  had  to  p.ay 
tlie  penalty  w’hich  might  have  been  fore¬ 
seen  ;  ’’  and  dissent  is  expressed  (though 
somewhat  mildly)  from  the  really  absurd 
argument  of  a  contemporary,  that  Mr. 
Swinburne  is  a  very  moral  writer,  be¬ 
cause  he  shows  the  bitter  retribution  which 
attends  on  vicious  indulgence.  Both 
his  immoralities  and  his  blasphemies  are 
therefore  disavowed  by  Mr.  Rossetti,  who 
must,  accordingly,  not  be  identified  with 
either.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  he  has 
endeavored  to  explain  away  too  much, 
and  there  are  passages  in  his  vindication 
(if  that  is  the  proper  word  to  apply  to  it) 
which  appear  to  amount  to  an  assertion 
of  the  right  of  genius  to  do  whatever  it 
will,  by  virtue  of  its  exceptional  powers. 
We  are  told  that  the  poem  bearing  the 


name  of  “  Anactoria  ’’  is  “one  of  the  most 
glorious  exhibitions  of  fervent  imagina¬ 
tion  and  poetic  execution  ”  in  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  last  volume.  No  doubt,  the  pow¬ 
er  and  poetry  of  that  unfortunate  pro¬ 
duction  are  extraordinary  ;  but  how  the 
Avord  “  glorious  ”  can  be  applied  to  it,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Rossetti  himself  goes  on  to  say :  “  The 
Lesbian  loves  of  Sappho  are  not  germane 
to  the  modem  mind  :  let  them  by  all 
means  remain  un-germane.  Yet  let  not 
j  the  artificer  or  the  student  of  poetry  be  a 
,  mark  for  the  mere  mud  of  nineteenth-cen- 
j  tury  high-roads,  if  some  elective  affinity 
I  prompts  him  to  penetrate  somewhat 
;  further  than  parson  or  pe<lagogue  into 
!  moods  of  mind  and  aberrations  of  pas- 
;  sion  which  w'ere  vital  enough  to  some  of 
I  the  great  of  old,  however  dead  and  pu- 
I  trescent  they  may  now  most  legitimately 
have  become.”  We  conceive  that  Mr. 
Rossetti  has  here  quite  misunderstood 
the  question  at  issue.  The  critics  and 
the  public  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  Mr.  Swinburne’s  “  elective  affini¬ 
ties,”  as  such.  If  he  derives  pleasure  in 
private  from  inquiring  into  Lesbian  loves, 
no  one  has  a  right  to  say  anything  about 
it ;  but  if  be  comes  out  into  the  public 
W’ays,  and  exposes  “dead  and  putres¬ 
cent  ”  matter,  ho  must  expect  to  be  told 
that  he  is  making  a  nuisance  of  himself, 
and  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  some  peo¬ 
ple  use  rather  strong  expressions  of  dis¬ 
gust.  A  vigorous  objection  to  a  stink  held 
up  to  our  noses  under  pretence  of  offering 
a  bouquet,  can  hardly,  with  justice, 
described  as  the  pelting  of  an  innocent 
man  with  mud.  Surely,  if  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  a  right  to  publish  obscenities  which 
even  his  friend  considers  objectionable, 
it  would  be  hard  to  deny  others  the  right 
of  saying  that  such  conduct  is  a  literary 
offence.  It  is  indeed  as  much  an  ofifencu 
in  art  as  in  morals.  I*oetry  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do^w'ith  “  dead  and  putres¬ 
cent”  subjects!  It  is  concerned  with 
life,  energy,  health,  and  beauty ;  and  for 
a  poet  to  employ  himself  in  raking  up 
forgotten  abominations,  is  a  degradation 
of  his  genius,  no  less  than  an  outrage  on 
I  generally  accepted  canons  of  decency. 
Speaking  of  a  French  poet  of  extrava- 
j  gant  immorality — Baudelaire — Mr.  Ros- 
I  setti  says:  “  With  squeamishness,  wheth- 
I  er  applied  to  the  criticism  of  a  Baude- 
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laire,  Swinburne,  or  any  other  man  of  j 
genius,  we  have  no  sympathy  ”  (nor  have 
we) ;  “  but,  as  to  approval,  we  must,  with 
Newman  Noggs’s  barber,  ‘  draw  the  line 
somewhere,’  and  we  draw  it  before  Bau-  ; 
delaire.”  Well,  opinions  differ  ;  we  draw 
it  before  Mr.  Sw'inbume's  insanities.  Mr.  j 
liossetti’s  plea  that  his  friend  has  no  j 
ideas  of  morals  whatever — that  he  is  sim-  i 
ply  negative  on  the  subject,  recognizing  ; 
no  sort  of  distinction  betw'een  riglit  and  , 
wrong — is  effectually  barred  by  Mr.  Swin-  i 
bnrne’s  own  pamphlet  in  reply  to  his  ^ 
critics.  He  there  accuses  his  accusers  of  | 
“  unspeakable  foulnesses  ”  of  imagination  ; 
in  conceiving  anything  wrong  of  such  , 
poems  as  those  which  have  provoked  so  ' 
much  opposition  ;  so  that  it  is  evident  he  j 
has  a  standard  of  some  kind,  though  we  : 
admit  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  discover, 
or  even  guess,  its  nature. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Swinburne’s  relig¬ 
ious  views,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Rossetti 
that  th^  amount  to  a  belief  in  some  Su¬ 
preme  Intelligence  who  takes  a  frightful : 
pleasure  in  torturing  and  tyrannizing  i 
over  his  creatures ;  but  a  poem  is  not  ^ 
the  proper  place  for  entering  on  such , 
grave  and  momentous  matters,  and  mere  | 
reviling  neither  proves  nor  disproves  any-  | 
thing,  while  causing  needless  pain  and 
exasperation. 

Wo  trust  we  have  now  done  with  this 
distressing  controversy ;  and,  in  dismiss- 1 
ing  Mr.  Rossetti’s  es8.ay,  will  only  add  i 
that  we  cordially  agree  with  all  the  au-  j 
thor  says,  on  literary  grounds,  of  the  i 
jjower  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  genius. 


North  British  K«rleir. 

KEBLE  AND  “THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.” 

The  closing  chapter  of  Lockhart’s  IJfe 
bf  Scott  begins  with  these  words :  “  We  j 
read  in  Solomon,  ‘  The  heart  knoweth 
its  own  bitterness,  and  a  stranger  doth 
not  intermeddle  with  his  joy;’  and  a 
wise  poet  of  our  own  time  thus  beau¬ 
tifully  expands  the  saying : 

‘  Why  should  we  faint  and  fear  to  live  alone, 
Since  all  alone,  so  Heaven  has  willed,  we 
die. 

Nor  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  our 
own, 

Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  or 
sigh.’  ” 


On  glancing  at  the  footnote  to  see  who 
the  wise  poet  of  our  own  time  might 
be,  the  reader  saw  the  name  of  Keble 
and  The  Christian  Year.  To  many  in 
Scotland  this  was  the  earliest  intimation 
of  the  existence  of  the  poet,  and  the 
work  that  has  immortalized  him.  On 
obtaining  a  copy  of  The  Christian  Year, 
and  studying  it,  readers  could  not  but  be 
struck  by  a  lyric  here  and  there,  which 
opened  a  new  vein,  and  struck  a  note 
of  meditative  feeling,  not  like  anything 
they  had  heard  before.  But.  the  little 
book  contained  much  that  was  strange 
and  unintelligible,  some  things  even  start¬ 
ling.  Very  vague  were  the  rumors  which 
at  that  time  reached  Scotland  of  the 
author.  Men  said  he  belonged  to  a 
party  of  Churchmen  who  were  making 
a  great  stir  in  Oxford,  and  leavening  the 
University  with  a  kind  of  thought  which 
was  novel,  and  supposed  to  be  dangerous. 
The  most  defnite  thing  said  was  that  tlie 
new  school  had  a  general  Romanizing 
tendency.  But  this  must  be  a  mistake 
or  strange  exaggeration.  Folly  and  sen¬ 
timentalism  might  no  doubt  be  for  a  time 
in  vogue  at  Oxford.  But  as  for  Roman¬ 
ism,  the  revival  of  such  antiquated  non¬ 
sense  was  simply  impossible  in  this  en¬ 
lightened  nineteenth  century.  Such  was 
the  kind  of  talk  that* went  on  when 
Scott’s  Life  appeared  in  1838.  For  more 
exact  information,  young  men  who  were 
inquisitive  had  to  wait,  till  a  few  years 
later  gave  them  opportunities  of  seeing 
for  themselves,  and  cominginto  person^ 
contact  with  what  was  actually  going  on 
in  Oxford. 

It  was  a  strange  experience  for  a 
young  man  trained  anywhere,  much  more 
tor  one  born  and  bred  in  Smtland,  and 
trained  w’ithin  The  Kirk,  to  enter  Ox¬ 
ford  when  the  religious  movement  was 
at  its  height  lie  found  himself  all  at 
once  in  the  midst  of  a  system  of  teach¬ 
ing  which  unchurched  bimselt  and  all 
whom  he  had  hitherto  known.  In  sim¬ 
plicity  he  had  believed  that  spiritual  re¬ 
ligion  was  a  thing  of  the  heart,  and  that 
neither  Episcopacy  nor  Presbytery  availed 
anything.  But  here  were  men — able, 
learned,  devout-minded  men — maintain¬ 
ing  that  outward  rites  and  ceremonies  were 
of  the  very  essence,  and  that,  where  these 
were  not,  there  was  no  true  Christianity. 
How  could  men,  such  as  these  were  re- 
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p,irted  to  be,  really  go  back  themselves 
and  try  to  lead  others  back  to  what  were 
but  the  beggarly  elements  1  It  was  all 
very  perplexing,  not  to  say  irritating.  | 
However,  there  might  be  something  j 
more  behind  which  a  young  man  could  j 
not  understand.  So  he  would  wait  and 
see  w’hat  he  would  see.  Soon  he  came  ! 
to  know  that  the  only  portions  of  Oxford  | 
society  unaffected  by  the  new  influence  j 
were  the  two  extremes.  The  older  dons,  I 
that  is,  the  beads  of  houses,  and  the  ’ 
senior  tutors,  were  unmoved  by  it,  ex-  j 
cent  to  opposition.  The  whole  younger  j 
lialf  of  the  undergraduates  generally  took 
no  part  in  it  But  the  great  body  that  j 
lay  between  these  extremes — that  is,  most  I 
of  the  younger  fellows  of  colleges,  and  ' 
most  of  the  scholars  and  elder  undergi’ad- 1 
uates,  at  least  those  of  them  who  read  or  ' 
thought  at  all — were  in  some  way  or  other  ! 
busy  with  the  new  questions.  When  in  j 
time  the  new-comer  came  to  know  some  ; 
of  the  men  who  sympathized  with  the  I 
movement,  the  firat  impression  was  of  ' 
something  constrained  and  ailificial  in  : 
their  manners  and  deportment  High  ' 
character  and  ability  many  of  them  were  ! 
said  to  have ;  but  to  a  chance  ob- ' 
server  it  seemed  that,  in  as  far  as  their  i 
system  had  moulded  them,  it  had  made 
them  the  opposite  of  natural  in  their 
views  of  things,  and  in  their  whole  men- 1 
tal  attitude.  You  almost  longed  for  1 
some  free  breath  of  mountain  air  to 
sweep  away  the  stifling  atmosphere  that 
was  about  you.  This  might  come  partly  ■ 
no  doubt  from  the  feeling  with  which  ■ 
you  knew  that  these  men  must  from  : 
their  system  regard  you,  and  all  who  had  j 
the  misfortune  to  be  born  outside  of  their  | 
sacred  pale.  Not  that  they  ever  ex-  | 
pressed  such  views  in  your  hearing. 
Good  manners,  as  well  as  their  habitual  j 
reserve,  forbade  this.  But,  though  they  j 
did  not  say  it,  you  knew  quite  well  what  I 
they  felt.  And  if  at  any  time  the  I 
“  young  barbarian  ”  tput  a  direct  ques-  I 
tion,  or  made  a  remark  which  went ! 
straight  at  these  opinions,  they  would 
only  look  at  him,  astonished  at  his 
rudeness  and  profanity,  and  would 
shrink  into  themselves.  Now  and  then, 
however,  it  would  happen  that  some  ad¬ 
herent,  or  even  leading  man  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  more  frank  and  outspoken  than 
the  rest,  would  deign  to  speak  out  his  j 


principles,  and  even  to  discuss  them  with 
undergraduates  and  controversial  Scots. 
If  to  him  urging  the  necessity  of  Apos¬ 
tolic  Succession,  and  the  sacerdotal  view 
of  the  Sacraments,  some  young  man 
ventured  to  reply:  “^Yell^  if  all  you 
say  be  true,  then  I  never  can  have  known 
a  Christian.  For  up  to  this  time  I  have 
lived  among  people  who  were  strangers 
to  all  these  things  which,  you  tell  me,  are 
essentials  of  Christianity.  And  I  am 
quite  sure  that,  if  I  have  never  known  a 
Christian  till  now,  I  shall  never  know 
one.”  To  this  the  answ'er  would  prob¬ 
ably  be:  “There  is  much  in  what  you 
say.  No  doubt  high  virtues,  very  like 
the  Christian  graces,  are  to  be  found 
outside  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  it 
is  a  remarkable  thing,  those  best  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Church  history  tell  me, 
that  outside  of  the  pale  of  the  Church 
the  saintly  character  is  never  found.” 
This  naive  reply  was  not  likely  to  have 
much  weight  with  the  young  listener. 
It  would  have  taken  something  stronger 
to  make  him  break  faith  with  all  that 
was  most  sacred  in  his  early  recollections. 
Beautiful  examples  of  Presbyterian  piety 
had  stamped  impressions  on  his  memory 
not  to  be  effaced  by  all  the  subtleties  of 
theology  or  all  the  arguments  of  the 
schools.  And  the  Church  theory  which 
began  by  disowning  these  examples 
placed  a  barrier  to  its  acceptance  at  the 
very  outset 

But  however  unbelievable  their  theory, 
further  acquaintance  with  the  younger 
men  of  the  new  school,  whether  junior 
fellows  or  undergraduate  scholars,  dis¬ 
closed  many  traits  of  character  that 
could  not  but  awaken  respect,  or  some¬ 
thing  more.  If  thero  was  about  many  of 
them  a  constraint  and  reserve  which 
seemed  unnatural,  there  was  also  in  many 
an  unworldliness  and  self-denial,  a  purity 
of  life  and  elevation  of  aim,  in  some  a 
generosity  of  purpose  and  depth  of  de¬ 
votion,  not  to  be  gainsaid.  Could  the 
movement  which  produced  these  quali¬ 
ties,  or  even  attracted  them  to  itself,  be 
wholly  false  and  bad  ?  This  movement, 
moreover,  when  at  its  height,  extended 
its  influence  far  beyond  the  circle  of  those 
who  directly  adopted  its  views.  There 
was  not  a  reading  man,  at  least  in  Oxford, 
who  was  not  more  or  less  indirectly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  it  Only  the  very  idle  or 
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the  very  frivolous  were  wholly  proof 
against  it  On  all  others  it  impressed 
a  sobriety  of  conduct  and  seriousness 
not  usually  found  among  large  bodies  of 
young  men.  It  raised  the  tone  of  aver¬ 
age  morality  in  Oxford  to  a  level  which 
perhaps  it  never  before  reached.  You 
may  call  it  over-wrought  and  too  highly 
strung.  Perhajw  it  was.  It  was  better, 
however,  for  young  men  to  be  so,  than  to 
be  doubters  or  cynics. 

But  if  such  was  the  general  aspect  of 
Oxford  society  at  that  time,  where  was 
the  centre  and  soul  from  which  so  mighty 
a  power  emanated  t  At  that  time  it  lay, 
and  had  for  some  years  lain,  mainly  in 
one  man — a  man  in  many  ways  the  most 
remarkable  that  England  has  seen  during 
this  century,  perhaps  the  most  remark¬ 
able  whom  the  English  Church  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  any  century — John  Henry  New¬ 
man. 

The  influence  he  had  gained,  appar¬ 
ently  without  setting  himself  to  seek  it, 
was  something  altogether  unlike  any¬ 
thing  else  in  our  time.  A  mysterious 
veneration  had  by  degrees  gathered 
round  him,  till  now  it  was  almost  as 
though  some  Ambrose  or  Au^stine  of 
elder  ages  had  reappeared.  He  himself  tells 
how  one  day,  w'hen  he  was  an  undergrad¬ 
uate,  a  friend  with  whom  he  was  walking 
in  the  Oxford  street  cried  out  eagerly, 
“  There’s  Keble !  ”  and  with  what  awe 
he  looked  at  him !  A  few  years,  and  the 
same  took  place  with  regard  to  himself. 
In  Oriel-lane  light-hearted  undergradu¬ 
ates  would  drop  their  voices  and  whis¬ 
per,  “  There’s  Newman !  ”  when,  head 
thrust  forward,  and  gaze  flxed  as  though 
on  some  vision  seen  only  by  himself, 
with  swift  noiseless  step  he  went  by. 
Awe  fell  on  them  for  a  moment,  almost 
as  if  it  had  been  some  apparition  that 
had  passed.  For  his  inner  drcle  of 
friends,  many  of  them  younger  men,  he 
was  said  to  have  a  quite  romantic  affec¬ 
tion,  which  they  returned  with  the  most 
ardent  devotion  and  the  intensest  faith 
in  him.  But  to  the  outer  world  he  was 
a  mystery.  What  w'ere  the  qualities 
that  inspired  these  feelings  ?  There  wa.s 
of  course  learning  and  refinement,  there 
was  genius,  not  indeed  of  a  philosopher, 
but  of  a  subtle  and  original  thinker,  an 
unequalled  edge  of  dialectic,  and  these 
all  glorified  by  the  imagination  of  a  poet. 
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And  then  there  was  the  utter  unworldli¬ 
ness,  the  setting  at  naught  of  all  things 
which  men  most  prize,  that  tamelessness 
of  soul,  which  was  ready  to  essay  the  im¬ 
possible.  Men  felt  that  here  was 

“  One  of  that  small  transfigured  band 
Whom  the  world  cannot  tame.” 

It  was  this  mysterionsness  which,  be¬ 
yond  all  his  gifts  of  head  and  heart,  so 
strangely  fascinated  and  overawed — that 
something  about  him  which  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  reckon  his  course  and  take 
his  bearings,  that  soul  -  hunger  and 
quenchless  yearning  which  nothing  short 
of  the  eternal  could  satisfy.  This  deep, 
resolute  ardor  of  aoul  was-  no  doubt  an 
offence  not  to  be  forgiven  by  older  men, 
especially  by  the  wary  and  .worldly-wise ; 
but  it  was  the  very  spell  which  drew  to 
him  the  hearts  of  all  the  younger  and  the 
more  enthusiastic.  Such  was  the  impres¬ 
sion  he  had  made  in  Oxford  just  before 
he  relinquished  his  hold  on  it  And  if 
at  that  time  it  seemed  to  persons  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  extravagant  and  al^urd,  they  may 
have  since  learned  enough  to  make’it  plain 
to  them  that  there  was  that  about  him 
who  was  the  obect  of  it  to  justify  the  im¬ 
pression. 

But  it  may  be  a.sked,  What  actions  or 
definite  results  were  there  to  account  for 
so  deep  and  widespread  a  veneration  t 
Of  course  there  were  the  products  of  his 
pen — his  various  works,  controversial, 
theological,  religious.  But  none  of  these 
were  so  deep  in  learning  as  some  of  Dr. 
Pusey’s  writings,  nor  so  widely  popular 
as  Tlu  Christian  Year  ;  and  yet  both  Dr. 
Pusey  and  Mr.  Keble  were  at  that  time 
quite  second  in  importance  to  Mr.  New¬ 
man.  The  centre  from  which  his  power 
went  forth  was  the  pulpit  of  St  Mary’s, 
with  those  wonderful  afternoon  sermons. 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  year  by  year,  they 
went  on,  each  continuing  and  dee|)eniug 
the  impression  made  by  the  last  As  the 
hour  interfered  with  the  dinner  hour  of 
the  colleges,  most  men  preferred  a  warm 
dinner  without  Newman’s  sermon  to  a 
cold  one  with  it ;  so  the  audience  •was  not 
crowded — the  large  church  little  more 
than  half  filled.  The  service  was  very 
simple — no  pomp,  no  ritualism ;  for  il 
was  characteristic  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  movement  that  they  left  these  things 
to  the  weaker  brethren.  Their  thoughts, 
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at  all  events,  were  set  on  g^reat  questions  I 
which  touched  the  heart  of  unseen  things. 
About  the  service  the  most  remarkable 
thing  was  the  beauty,  the  silver  intona¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Newman’s  voice,  as  he  read 
the  lessons.  It  seemed  to  bring  new 
meaning  out  of  the  familiar  words.  Still 
lingers  in  memory  the  tone  with  which 
he  read,  “  But  Jerusalem  which  is  above 
is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all.” 
When  he  began  to  preach,  a  stranger 
was  not  likely  to  be  much  struck,  especi¬ 
ally  if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  pulpit , 
oratory  of  the  Boanerges  sort.  Here  j 
was  no  vehemence,  no  declamation,  no  | 
show  of  elaborated  argument,  so  that  one  | 
who  came  prepared  to  hear  a  “  great  in¬ 
tellectual  effort”  was  almost  sure  to  go  ! 
away  disappointed.  Indeed,  we  believe  { 
that  if  he  had  preached  one  of  his  St.  I 
Mary’s  sermons  before  a  Scotch  town  I 
congregation,  they  would  have  thought  j 
the  preacher  a  “silly  body.”  The  delivery  j 
had  a  peculiarity  which  it  took  a  now  | 
hearer  some  time  to  get  over.  Each  sepa-  i 
rate  sentence,  or  at  least  each  short  par.a- : 
graph,  was  spoken  rapidly,  but  with  great ; 
clearness  of  intonation  ;  and  then  at  its 
close  there  was  a  pause,  lasting  for  nearly  j 
half  a  minute  ;  then  another  rapidly  but 
clearly  spoken  sentence,  follow'ed  by  | 
another  pause.  It  took  some  time  to  ‘ 
get  over  this,  but,  th.at  once  done,  the 
W’onderful  charm  began  to  dawn  on  you.  | 
The  look  and  bearing  of  the  preacher 
were  that  of  one  who  dwelt  apart,  who, ' 
though  he  knew  his  age  well,  did  not 
live  in  it  From  his  seclusion  of  study,  | 
and  abstinence  and  prayer,  from  habitual ' 
dwelling  in  the  unseen,  fie  seemed  to  ' 
come  forth  that  one  day  of  the  week  to  , 
speak  to  others  of  the  things  he  had  , 
seen  and  known.  Those  who  never 
heard  him  might  fancy  that  his  sermons 
would  generally  be  about  apostolical  sue-  ' 
cession  or  rights  of  the  Church,  or  | 
against  Dissenters.  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  You  might  hear  him  preach  for  ^ 
weeks  without  an  allusion  to  these  things. 
What  there  was  of  lligh-Church  teach-  ' 
ing  was  implied  rather  than  enforced.  ^ 
Tiio  local,  the  temporary,  and  the  mod-  ^ 
em  was  ennobled  by  the  presence  of  the 
catholic  truth  belonging  to  all  ages 
that  pervaded  the  whole.  Ilis  power 
showed  itself  chiefly  in  the  new  and  liv¬ 
ing  way  in  which  be  touched  old  truths,  | 


moral  or  spiritual,  which  all  Christians 
acknowledge,  but  most  have  ceased  to 
feel — when  he  spoke  of  “Unreal  Words,” 
of  “  The  Individuality  of  the  Soul,”  of 
“The  Invisible  World,”  of  a  “Particu¬ 
lar  Providence ;  ”  or  again,  of  “  The 
Ventures  of  Faith,”  “Warfare  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  Victory,”  “  The  Cross  of 
Christ  the  Measure  of  the  World,”  “The 
Church  a  Home  for  the  Ix)nely.”  As  he 
spoke,  how  the  old  truth  became  new ! 
how  it  came  home  with  a  meaning  never 
felt  before!  He  laid  his  finger — how 
gently,  yet  how  powerfully — on  some  in¬ 
ner  place  in  the  hearer’s  heart,  and  told 
him  things  abotit  himself  he  had  never 
known  till  then.  Subtlest  truths  which 
it  would  have  taken  philosophers  pages 
of  circumlocution  and  big  words  to 
state,  w’ere  dropped  out  by  the  way  in  a 
sentence  or  two  of  the  most  trans¬ 
parent  Saxon.  What  delicacy  of  stylo 
yet  what  strength  !  how  simple  yet  how 
suggestive!  how  homely  yet  how  re¬ 
fined!  how  penetrating  yet  how  ten¬ 
der-hearted!  If  now  and  then  there 
was  a  forlorn  undertone  which  at  the 
time  seemed  inexplicable,  if  he  spoke  of 
“  many  a  sad  secret  which  a  man  dare 
not  tell  lest  he  find  no  sympathy,”  of 
“secrets  lying  like  cold  ice  upon  the 
heart,”  of  “  some  solitary  incommunicable 
grief,”  yon  might  be  perplexed  at  the 
drift  of  what  he  said,  but  you  felt  all  the 
more  drawn  to  the  speaker.  To  call 
these  sermons  eloquent  wolild  not  be  the 
word  for  them ;  high  poems  they  rather 
were,  as  of  an  inspired  singer,  or  the 
outpourings  as  of  a  prophet  rapt,  yet  self- 
possessed.  And  the  tone  of  voice  in 
which  they  were  spoken,  once  you  grew 
accustomed  to  it,  sounded  like  a  fine 
strain  of  unearthly  music.  Through  the 
stillness  of  that  high  Gothic  building  the 
words  fell  on  the  ear  like  the  raea.surcd 
drippings  of  w.ater  in  some  v.ast  dim 
cave.  After  hearing  these  sermons  you 
might  come  away  still  not  believing  the 
tenets  peculiar  to  the  Iligh-Church  sy.s- 
tem ;  but  you  would  be  harder  than 
most  men,  if  you  did  not  feel  more  than 
ever  ashamed  of  co-arseness,  selfishness, 
worldliness,  if  you  did  not  feel  the 
things  of  faith  brought  nearer  to  the 
heart. 

There  was  one  occasion  of  a  different 
kind,  when  he  spoke  from  St.  Mary’s  pul- 
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pit  for  the  last  time,  not  as  Parish  min¬ 
ister,  but  as  University  preacher.  It  was 
the  crisis  of  the  movement  All  Oxford 
assembled  to  hear  what  Newman  had  to 
say,  and  St  Mary's  was  crowded  to  the 
door.  The  subject  he  spoke  of  was  “  The 
Theory  of  Development  in  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine,”  a  subject  since  then  much  can¬ 
vassed,  but  at  that  time  new  even  to  the 
ablest  men  in  Oxford.  For  an  hour  and 
a  half  he  drew  out  the  argument,  and 
perhaps  the  acutest  there  did  not  quite 
follow  the  line  of  thought,  or  felt  wearied 
by  the  length  of  it,  illustrated  though  it 
was  by  some  startling  examples.  Such 
was  the  famous  “  Protestantism  has  at  va¬ 
rious  times  developed  into  Polygamy,” 
or  the  still  more  famous  “  Scripture  says 
tlie  sun  moves  round  the  earth.  Science 
that  the  eaith  moves,  and  the  sun  is  com¬ 
paratively  at  rest.  How  can  we  deter¬ 
mine  which  of  these  opposite  statements 
is  true,  till  we  know  what  motion  is  t  ” 
Few  probably  who  heard  it  have  forgot 
the  tone  of  voice  with  which  he  uttered 
the  beautiful  passage  about  music  as  the 
audible  embodiment  of  some  unknown 
reality  behind,  itself  coming  like  a  strain 
of  splendid  music  out  of  the  heart  of  a 
subtle  argument : 

“  There  are  seven  notes  in  the  scale ;  make 
them  fourteen ;  yet  what  a  slender  outfit  for 
BO  vast  an  enterprise !  What  science  brings 
BO  much  out  of  so  little  ?  Out  of  what  poor 
elements  does  some  great  master  create  his 
new  world !  ^hall  we  say  that  all  this  exu¬ 
berant  inventiveness  is  a  mere  ingenuity  or 
trick  of  art,  like  some  game  or  fashion  of  the 
day,  without  reality,  without  meaning  ?  .  .  . 
Is  it  possible  that  that  inexhaustible  evolution 
and  disposition  of  notes,  so  rich  yet  so  simple, 
so  intricate  yet  so  regulated,  so  various  yet  so 
majestic,  should  be  a  mere  sound  which  is 
gone  and  perishes  ?  Can  it  be  that  those  mys¬ 
terious  stirrings  of  heart,  and  keen  emotions, 
and  strange  yearnings  after  we  know  not 
what,  and  awful  impressions  from  we  know 
not  whence,  should  be  wrought  in  us  by  what 
is  unsubstantial,  and  comes  and  goes,  and  be¬ 
gins  and  ends  in  itself?  It  is  not  so ;  it  can¬ 
not  be.  No ;  they  have  escaped  from  some 
higher  sphere ;  they  are  the  outpourings  of 
eternal  hannony  in  the  medium  of  created 
sound ;  they  are  echoes  from  our  Home ;  they 
are  the  voices  of  Angels,  or  the  Magnificat  of 
Saints,  or  the  living  laws  of  Divine  gover¬ 
nance,  or  the  Divine  attributes;  something 
are  they  besides  themselves,  which  jve  cannot 
compass,  which  we  cannot  utter,  though  mor¬ 
tal  man,  and  he  perhaps  not  otherwise  distio- 
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guished  above  liis  fellows,  has  the  power  of 
eliciting  them.” 

This  w'as  preached  in  the  winter  of 
1843,  the  last  time  he  appeared  in  the 
University  pulpit.  Ilis  parochial  ser¬ 
mons  h.ad  by  this  time  assumed  an  un¬ 
easy  tone  which  perplexed  his  followers 
with  fear  of  change.  That  summer 
solved  their  doubt.  In  the  quiet  chapel 
of  Littlemore  which  he  himself  had  built, 
when  all  Oxford  was  absent  during  the 
long  vacation,  he  preached  his  last  An¬ 
glican  sermon  to  the  country  jieople,  and 
))Oured  forth  that  affecting  lament  and 
farewell  to  the  Church  of  England.  The 
sermon  is  entitled  “The  Parting  of 
Friends.”  The  te.xt  w’as :  “Man  goeth 
forth  to  his  work  and  his  labor  until  the 
evening.”  lie  went  through  all  the  in¬ 
stances  recorded  in  the  Bible  of  human 
affection  sorely  tried,  reproducing  the 
incidents  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture 
— Jacob,  IIag.ar,  Naomi,  Jon.athan  and 
David,  St.  Paul  and  the  elders  of  Ephe¬ 
sus,  and  last,  the  w’ceping  over  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  the  “  Behold,  your  house  is  left 
unto  you  desolate  ” — and  then  he  bursts 
forth : 

“  A  lesson,  surely,  and  a  warning  to  us  all, 
in  every  place  where  He  puts  His  name,  to 
the  end  of  time,  lest  we  be  cold  towards  His 
gifts,  or  unbelieving  towards  His  w’ord,  or 
jealous  of  His  w’orkings,  or  heartless  towards 
His  mercies.  .  .  .  O  mother  of  saints  I  O 

school  of  the  wise !  O  nurse  of  the  heroic !  of 
whom  went  forth,  in  whom  have  dwelt,  mem¬ 
orable  names  of  old,  to  spread  the  truth 
abroad,  or  to  cherish  and  illustrate  it  at  home ! 
O  thou,  from  whom  surrouudiug  nations  lit 
their  lamps  !  -O  virgin  of  Israel !  wherefore 
dost  thou  now  sit  on  the  ground  and  keep 
silenee,  like  one  of  the  foolish  women  who 
were  without  oil  on  the  coming  of  the  bride¬ 
groom  ?  Where  is  now  the  ruler  in  Sion,  and 
the  doctor  in  the  temple,  and  the  ascetic  on 
Carmel,  and  the  herald  in  the  wilderness,  and 
the  preacher  in  the  market  place?  Where 
are  thy  ‘  effectual  fervent  prayers  ’  offered  in 
secret,  and  thy  alms  ahd  good  works  coming 
up  as  a  memorial  before  God  ?  How  is  it,  O 
once  holy  place,  that  the  ‘  land  mourncth,  for 
the  com  is  wasted,  the  new  wine  is  dried  up, 
the  oil  languisheth,  because  joy  is  withered 
away  from  the  eons  of  men  ?  ’  Alas  for  the 
day !  how  do  the  beasts  groan !  the  herds  of 
cattle  are  perjilexed,  liecause  they  have  no  pas¬ 
ture  ;  yea,  the  flocks  are  made  desolate.  .  .  . 
O  my  mother,  whence  is  this  unto  thee,  that 
thou  bast  goo<i  things  poured  upon  then 
and  const  nut  keep  them,  and  beorest  chil- 
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dren,  yet  darcst  not  own  them  ?  Why  hast 
thou  nut  the  skill  to  use  their  serriccs,  nor  the 
heart  to  rejoice  in  their  love  ?  How  is  it  that 
whatever  is  generous  in  purpose,  and  tender 
or  deep  in  devotion,  thy  flower  and  thy  prom¬ 
ise  falls  from  thy  bosom,  and  finds  no  home 
within  thine  arms  ?  Who  hath  pnt  this  note 
upon  thee,  to  have  ‘a  miscarrying  womb, 
and  dry  breasts,’  to  be  strange  to  thine  own 
flesh,  and  thine  eye  cruel  to  thy  little  ones  ? 
Thine  own  offspring,  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  who 
love  thee  and  would  toil  for  thee,  thou  dost 
gaze  upon  with  fear,  as  though  a  portent,  or 
thou  dost  loathe  as  an  offence ;  at  best  thou  dost 
but  endure,  as  if  they  had  no  claim  but  on 
thy  patience,  self-possession,  and  vigilance,  to 
be  rid  of  them  as  easily  as  thou  inayest.  Thou 
makest  them  ‘  stand  all  the  day  idle  ’  as  the 
very  condition  of  thy  bearing  with  them  ;  or 
thou  biddest  them  begone  where  they  will  be 
more  welcome,  or  thou  scllest  them  for  nought 
to  the  stranger  that  passes  by.  And  what 
wilt  thou  do  in  the  end  thereof? 

“  Scripture  is  a  refuge  in  any  trouble ;  only 
let  us  be  on  our  guard  against  seeming  to  use 
it  further  than  is  fitting,  or  doing  more  than 
sheltering  ourselves  under  its  shadow.  It  is 
far  higher  and  wider  than  our  need,  and  it 
conceals  our  feelings  while  it  gives  expression 
to  them.  .  .  .  And  O  my  brethren,  O  kind 
and  affectionate  hearts.  O  loving  fricnds,should 
you  know  any  one  whoso  lot  it  has  been,  by 
writing  or  by  word  of  mouth,  in  some  degree 
to  help  you  thus  to  act ;  if  he  has  ever  told  you 
what  you  knew  about  yourselves,  or  what  you 
did  not  know  ;  has  read  to  you  your  wants  and 
feelings,  and  comforted  you  by  the  very  read¬ 
ing;  hits  made  you  feel  that  there  was  a 
higher  life  than  this  daily  one,  and  a  brighter 
world  than  that  you  see ;  or  encouraged  you, 
or  sobered  you,  or  opened  a  way  to  the  inquir¬ 
ing,  or  soothed  the  perplexed,  if  what  he  has 
said  or  done  has  ever  made  you  take  interest 
in  him,  and  feel  well  inclined  towards  him, 
rememW  such  a  one  in  time  to  come,  though 
yon  hear  him  not,  and  pray  for  him,  that  in 
all  things  he  may  know  Gml's  will,  and  at  all 
times  he  may  be  ready  to  fulfil  it." 

Then  followetl  the  resignation  of  his 
fellowship,  the  retirement  to  Littlemore, 
the  withdrawal  even  from  the  intercourse 
of  his  friends,  the  unloosing  of  all  the 
ties  that  bound  him  to  Oxford,  the  two 
years’  pondering  of  the  step  he  was  about 
to  take — BO  that  when  in  1846  he  entered 
the  Church  of  Rome,  he  did  it  by  him¬ 
self,  making  himself  as  much  as  possible 
responsible  only  for  his  own  act,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  only  one  or  two  young  friends 
who  would  not  be  kept  back.  Those  who 
witnessed  these  things,  and  knew  that, 
if  a  large  following  hsid  been  his  object, 
he  might,  by  leaving  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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land  three  years  earlier,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power,  have  taken  almost  all  the 
flower  of  young  Oxford  with  him,  need¬ 
ed  no  Apologia  to  convince  them  of  his 
honesty  of  purpose.  And  the  moral 
power  his  presence  had  been  in  Oxford 
was  proved  by  nothing  more  than  by  the 
tremendous  reaction  that  followed  his 
departure  —  a  reaction  from  which  we 
know  not  if  that  University  has  yet  re¬ 
covered.  Such  was  the  impression  made 
by  that  eventful  time  on  impartial  but  not 
uninterested  spectatoi-s — on  those  who  by 
early  education  and  conviction  were  kept 
quite  aloof  from  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
High  Churchmen,  but  who  could  not  but 
be  struck  by  the  moral  quickening  which 
resulted  from  the  movement,  and  by  the 
marvellous  character  of  him  who  was  the 
soul  of  it.  / 

But  Dr.  Newman  himself  tells  us  that 
all  the  while  the  true  and  primary  author 
of  it  was  out  of  sight.  The  Rev.  John 
Keble  was  at  a  distance  from  Oxford,  in 
his  vicarage  at  Ilursley,  there  living  in 
his  own  life,  and  carrying  out  in  his  daily 
services  and  parish  ministry  those  truths 
which  ho  had  first  brought  forward,  and 
Newman  had  carried  out,  in  Oxford. 
But  though  out  of  sight,  he  was  not  out 
of  mind.  The  Christian  Year  was  in  the 
hands  of  every  one,  even  the  young¬ 
est  undergraduate.  Besides  its  more 
intrinsic  qualities,  the  tone  of  it  blended 
well  with  the  sentiment  which  the  vener¬ 
able  aspect  of  the  old  city  awakened.  It 
used  to  be  pleasing  to  try  and  locate  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Oxford  some  of  the 
descriptions  of  nature  with  which  the 
poems  are  inlaid.  During  these  years,  the 
poet-priest’s  figure  was  but  seldom  seen 
in  the  streets  of  Oxford  —  only  when 
some  great  question  afifecting  the  Church, 
some  discussion  of  No.  90,  or  trial  of  AL-. 
Ward,  had  summoned  Convocation  to¬ 
gether.  Once,  if  our  memory  serves,  we 
remember  to  have  seen  him  in  the  IJni- 
versity  pulpit  at  St.  Mary’s,  but  his  voice 
was  not  strong,  and  did  not  reach  many 
of  the  audience.  Ilis  service  to  his  party 
had  lain  in  another  direction.  It  was  he 
who,  by  his^  character,  had  first  awaken¬ 
ed  a  new  tone  of  sentiment  in  Oxford, 
and  attracted  to  himself  whatever  else 
was  like-minded.  He  had  sounded  the 
first  note  which  woke  that  sentiment  into 
action,  and  embodied  it  in  a  party.  He 
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had  kept  np,  though  from  a  diBtanoe, 
aympathetic  intercourse  with  the  chief 
actors,  counselled  and  encouraged  them. 
Above  all,  he  gave  poetry  to  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  a  poetic  aspect  Polemics  are 
in  themselves  dreary  work.  They  do 
not  touch  the  springs  of  young  hearts. 
But  he  who,  in  the  midst  of  any  line  of 
thought,  unlocks  a  fountain  of  genuine 
poetry,  does  more  to  humanize  it,  and 
win  for  it  a  way  to  men’s  affections,  than 
he  who  writes  a  hundred  volumes,  how¬ 
ever  able,  of  controversey.  Without 
disparagement  to  the  patristic  and  other 
learning  of  the  party,  the  two  permanent 
monuments  of  genius  which  it  has  be¬ 
queathed  to  England  may  be  said  to  be 
Newman’s  Parochial  Sermons,  and  Keble’s 
Christian  Tear. 

All  that  was  known  of  Keble  at  that 
time  to  the  outer  world  of  Oxford  wa.s 
vague  and  scanty.  The  few  facts  here 
added  are  token  from  what  has  since  been 
made  public  by  his  two  friends,  Sir  John 
Coleridge  and  Dr.  Newman — the  former 
in  his  touching  sketch,  the  latter  in  his 
Apologia.  Yet  these  facts,  though  few, 
are  well  worthy  of  attention,  both  because 
Keble’s  character  is  more  than  his  poetry, 
and  because  his  poetry  can  only  be  right¬ 
ly  understood  in  the  light  of  his  charac¬ 
ter.  For  there  is  no  poet  whose  poetry 
is  more  truly  an  image  of  the  man  him¬ 
self,  his  inner  nature,  and  his  outward 
circumstances.  His  father,  whose  name 
the  poet  bore,  was  a  country  clergyman, 
vicar  of  Coln-St-Aldwynd’s,  in  Glouces¬ 
tershire,  but  the  house  in  which  he  lived, 
and  in  which  the  poet  was  born,  was  at 
Fairford,  three  miles  distant  from  the 
cure.  John  was  the  second  child,  and 
eldest  son  of  a  family  which  consisted  of 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  moth¬ 
er,  Sarah  Maule,  was,  we  have  heard, 
of  Scottish  extraction.  The  father,  who 
lived  till  his  ninetieth  year,  was  a  man  of 
no  common  ability.  Of  him  his  son,  we 
are  told,  “  always  spoke  not  only  with 
the  love  of  a  son,  but  with  the  profound- 
est  reverence  for  his  goodness  and  wis¬ 
dom.”  It  would  seem  that  this  was  one 
of  the  few  clerical  homes  in. England  in 
which  the  opinions,  traditions,  and  pecul¬ 
iar  piety  of  the  Nonjurors  lived  on  into 
the  present  century.  Unlike  most  sons 
distinguished  for  ability,  John  Keble 
never  outgrew  tlie  period  of  absolute 
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filial  reverence,  never  questioned  a  single 
opinion  or  prepossession  which  he  had 
imbibed  from  his  father. 

Some  of  his  less  reverential  compan¬ 
ions  used  to  think  that  this  wa.s  an  intel¬ 
lectual  loss  to  him.  The  father’s  ability 
and  scholarship  are  proved  by  his  having 
himself  educated  his  son,  and  sent  him  up 
to  Oxford  so  well  prepared,  that  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  gained  a  Corpus  scholar¬ 
ship,  an  honor  which  seems  then  to  have 
held  the  same  place  in  university  estima¬ 
tion  that  Balliol  scholarships  have  long 
held  and  still  hold.  This  strictly  home 
training,  in  the  quiet  of  a  Gloucestershire 
parsonage,  placed  in  the  very  heart  of  ru¬ 
ral  England,  under  a  roof  where  the  old 
High-Church  tradition  lived  on,  blended 
with  what  wis  best  in  modern  piety, 
makes  itself  felt  in  every  line  the  poet 
wrote.  On  all  hands  one  hears  it  said 
that  there  is  no  education  like  that  of  one 
of  the  old  English  public  schools.  For  the 
great  run  of  ordinary  boys,  whether 
quick-witted  and  competitive,  or  lazy 
and  selfish,  this  may  perhaps  bo  true ; 
but  for  natures  of  finer  texture,  for  all 
boys  who  have  a  decided  and  original 
bias,  how  much  is  there  that  the  rough 
handling  of  a  public  school  would  ruth¬ 
lessly  crush!  From  all  the  better  public 
schools  coarse  bullying,  we  know,  has 
disappeared ;  but  for  |>eculiarity  of  any 
kind,  for  whatever  does  not  conform  it¬ 
self  to  their  received  standard — a  manly 
and  straightforward  one  we  admit — they 
have  still  but  little  tolerance.  If  Ke¬ 
ble  had  once  imbibed  the  public-school 
spirit,  The  Christian  Year  would  either 
never  have  been  written,  or  it  would  have 
lacked  some  of  its  tenderest,  most  char¬ 
acteristic  traits. 

But  if  he  was  fortunate  in  having  his 
boy-education  at  home,  he  was  not  less 
happy  in  the  college  which  ho  entered 
and  the  companions  he  there  met.  It  is 
the  happiness  of  college  life  that  a  young 
man  can  command  just  as  much  retire¬ 
ment  and  as  much  society  as  ho  pleases, 
and  of  the  kind  that  he  pleases.  All 
readers  of  Arnold’s  life  will  remember 
the  picture  there  drawn  of  the  Scholar’s 
Common  Room  at  Corpus,  by  one  of  the 
last  survivors,  tlie  venerable  Sir  J.  Cole¬ 
ridge.  He  tells  us  that,  when  Keble 
came  into  residence,  early  in  1807,  it 
was  but  a  small  society,  numbering  only 
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about  twenty  undergraduate  scholars,  and 
these  rather  under  the  usual  age,  who 
lived  on  the  most  familiar  terms  with  each 
other.  The  Bachelor  scholars  resided 
and  lived  entirely  with  the  undergradu¬ 
ates.  Two  of  Keble’s  chief  friends  among 
the  Corpus  scholars,  though  younger 
than  himself,  were  Coleridge,  afterwards 
Judge  Coleridge,  and  Arnold.  But  Ke- 
ble  must  have  already  graduated  before 
Arnold  came  into  residence.  Besides 
these  were  many  other  men  distingiiished 
in  their  day  in  the  University,  but  less 
known  to  the  outer  world.  It  was  a  stir¬ 
ring  time  when  Keble  was  an  under¬ 
graduate.  News  of  the  great  Peninsular 
battles  was  arriving  from  time  to  time. 
Scott’s  trumpet  blasts  of  poetry  were  stir¬ 
ring  the  young  heart.  In  Corpus  Com¬ 
mon,  as  elsewhere,  the  battles  were 
fought  over  again,  and  the  classical 
and  romantic  schools  of  poetry  w'ere 
vehemently  discussed.  And  among 
the  more  exciting  subjects,  the  young 
scholar  Coleridge  would  insinuate  the 
stiller  and  deeper  tones  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  lyrical  ballads,  which,  then  but 
little  known,  he  had  heard  of  from  his 
great  uncle.  These  two,  Scott  and 
Wordsworth,  were  to  the  end  Keble’s 
first  favorites  of  contemporary  poets,  and 
those  who  most  moulded  his  taste  and 
stylo.  Most  of  the  scholars  were  high 
Tories  in  Church  and  State,  great  respect¬ 
ers  of  thinp^  as  they  are  ;  none,  no  doubt, 
more  so  than  Keble.  The  great  ques¬ 
tioner  of  the  prevailing  creed  was  Arnold, 
who  often  brought  down  on  his  own 
head  the  concentrated  arguments  of  the 
whole  Common  Room.  But  youth’s 
genial  warmth  healed  these  undergradu¬ 
ate  disputes,  as,  alas!  the  same  contro¬ 
versies  could  not  be  healed  when  taken 
up  by  the  same  combatants  later  in  life. 
In  that  kindly  atmosphere  Kcble’s  affec¬ 
tionate  nature  expanded  as  a  flower  in 
the  sun.  Ilis  was  a  temperament  to 
drink  in  to  the  full  the  two  finest  in¬ 
fluences  of  Oxford — the  charm  of  congen¬ 
ial  society,  and  the  romance  of  all  the  im¬ 
agery  with  which  life  there  is  surrounded. 
Even  then  Keble  seems  to  have  been 
much  the  same  in  character  as  he  was 
in  after  years  ;  so  that,  when  a  fifty-five 
years’  friendship  had  come  to  its  earthly 
close,  his  early  college  friend  could  say  of 
him :  **  It  was  the  singular  happiness  of 


his  nature,  remarkable  even  in  his  under¬ 
graduate  days,  that  love  for  him  was  al¬ 
ways  sanctified,  as  it  were,  by  reverence 
— reverence  that  did  not  make  the  love 
less  tender,  and  love  that  did  but  add  in¬ 
tensity  to  the  reverence.” 

In  Enster  term,  1810,  Keble  obtained 
double-first  class  honors,  and  this  success 
was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  another 
still  greater — his  election  to  an  Oriel 
Fellowship.  The  Oriel  Common  Room 
numbered  among  its  Fellows,  then  and 
for  some  time  afterwards,  all  that  was 
most  distinguished  in  Oxford  for  mental 
power  and  originality.  Copleston,  Da¬ 
vison,  Whately,  then  belong^  to  it,  and 
were  among  Keble’s  electors.  Arnold, 
Newman,  Pusey,  were  soon  afterwards 
chosen  Fellows  of  the  same  college. 

“  Round  the  fire  of  the  Oriel  Common 
Room,”  we  are  told,  “  there  were  learned 
and  able,  not  rarely  subtle  and  dispu¬ 
tatious  conversations,  in  which  this  lad 
of  nineteen  was  called  to  take  his  part. 
Amid  these  he  sometimes  yearned  for 
the  more  easy,  yet  not  unintellectnal,  so¬ 
ciety  of  his  old  friends  at  Corpus.”  He 
found,  no  doubt,  that  undergraduate  days 
are  more  congenial  to  warm  friendships, 
than  the  highly  rarefied  atmosphere  of  an 
intellectual  Common  Room.  Where  men 
tonch  chiefly  by  the  head,  they  find  that 
this  is  the  seat  as  frequently  of  a  repul¬ 
sive  as  of  an  attractive  force.  While  he 
was  an  undergraduate,  and  during  the 
early  days  of  his  fellowship,  he  wrote  a 
good  many  beautiful  little  poems,  which 
his  friends  still  possess,  and  the  year  after 
his  election  to  Oriel,  he  gained  the  Uni¬ 
versity  prizes  for  the  English  and  Latin 
essay. 

The  interval  from  1810  to  1815  he 
spent  in  Oriel,  taking  part  in  college  tui¬ 
tion,  and  acting  as  an  examiner  in  the 
Degi’ee  Schools.  Was  it  some  time  during 
these  years,  or  at  a  later  date,  that  the  in¬ 
cident  recorded  by  Dr.  Newman  took 
place  T  “  When  one  day  I  was  walking 
in  High  -  street,  with  my  dear  earliest 
friend,  with  what  eagerness  did  he  cry 
out  ‘  There’s  Keble !  ’  and  with  what  awe 
did  I  look  at  him!  Then  at  another  time 
I  heard  a  Master  of  Arts  of  my  college 
give  an  account,  how  he  had  just  then  had 
occasion  to  introduce  himself  on  some 
business  to  Keble,  and  how  gentle,  cour¬ 
teous,  and  unaffected  Keble  liad  been,  so 
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S9  almost  to  pat  him  oat  of  coaotenance. 
Then,  too,  it  was  reported,  traly  or  false¬ 
ly,  how  a  rising  man  of  brilliant  repata- 
tion,  the  present  Dean  of  St.  Paal’s,  Dr. 
Milman,  admired  and  loved  him,  adding, 
that  somehow  he  was  strangely  unlike 
any  one  else." 

In  1815  he  w.a8  ordained  Deacon,  the 
following  year  Priest ;  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  left  the  University,  and  never  again 
permanently  resided  there,  lie  had  cho¬ 
sen  the  calling  of  a  clergyman,  and 
though  within  that  sphere  other  paths 
more  gratifying  to  ambition  lay  open  to 
him,  he  turned  aside  from  them,  and 
gave  himself  to  parochial  work  as  the 
regular  employment  of  his  life.  He  be¬ 
came  his  father’s  curate,  and  lived  with 
him  at  Fairford,  engaged  in  this  duty 
for  twenty  years,  more  or  less.  This 
rare  absence  or  restraint  of  ambition, 
w'here  it  might  have  seemed  natural  or 
even  right  to  have  followed  it,  was  quite 
in  keeping  with  Keble’s  whole  character. 
“  The  Church,”  says  Sir  J.  Coleridge, 
he  had  deliberately  chosen  to  be  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  he  desired  to  follow  out  that 
in  a  country  cure.  With  this  he  associ¬ 
ated,  and  scarcely  |ilaced  on  a  lower  level, 
the  affectionate  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
a  son  and  brother.  Calls,  temporary 
calls,  of  duty  to  his  college  and  universi¬ 
ty,  for  a  time  and  at  intervals  diverted 
him  (he  was  again  Public  Examiner  from 
1821  to  1823) ;  but  he  always  kept  these 
outlines  in  view,  and  as  the  occasion 
passed  away,  reverted  to  them  with  the 
permanent  devotion  of  his  heart.  Traces 
of  this  feeling  may  be  found  again  and 
again  in  The  Christian  Year."  This  book 
was  first  given  to  the  world  on  the  23d 
of  June,  1827,  when  Keble  was  in  his 
thirty-fifth  year.  This,  the  great  work  of 
Keble’s  life,  which  will  keep  his  name 
fresh  in  men’s  memory  when  all  else  that 
he  has  done  w’ill  be  forgotten,  had  been 
the  silent  gathering  of  years.  Single 

1)oems  had  been  in  his  friends’  hands  at 
east  as  early  as  1819.  They  had  urged 
him  to  complete  the  series,  and  by  1827 
this  was  dona  No  record  of  the  exact 
time  when  each  poem  was  written  has  yet 
ap)>earcd.  We  should  imagine  that  more 
of  them  were  composed  at  Fairford  than 
at  Oxford.  The  discussion  and  criticism 
natural  to  a  university  are  not  generally 
iavorable  to  poetic  creation  of  any  kind, 
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least  of  all  to  so  meditative  a  strain  as 
Keble’s  was.  But  it  may  have  been  that 
in  this,  as  in  other  things,  he  was  “  unlike 
any  one  else.”  It  was  only  at  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  his  friends  that  he  published 
the  little  book.  lie  was  not  anxious 
about  poetic  fame,  and  never  thought  that 
these  poems  would  secure  it.  Ilis  own 
plan  was  “  to  go  on  improving  the  series 
all  ilis  life,  and  leave  it  to  come  out,  if 
judged  useful,  only  when  he  should  bo 
faiiiy  out  of  the  way.”  Had  this  plan 
been  acted  on,  how  many  thousands  would 
have  been  defrauded  of  the  soothing  de¬ 
light  these  poems  have  ministered  to 
them !  But  even  those  wdio  most  strong¬ 
ly  counselled  the  publication  little  dreamt 
what  a  destiny  was  in  store  for  the  little 
book.  Of  course,  if  the  author  had  kept 
it  by  him  he  might  have  smoothed  away 
some  of  its  defects,  but  who  knows  how 
much  it  might  have  lost  too  in  the  pro¬ 
cess!  “No  one,”  we  are  told,  “knew 
its  literary  shortcomings  better  than  the 
author  himself.  Wisely,  and  not  in 
pride,  or  through  indolence,  he  abandon¬ 
ed  the  attempt  at  second-hand  to  amend 
this  inharmonious  line,  or  that  imperfect 
rhyme,  or  the  instances  here  and  there 
in  which  his  idea  may  be  somewhat  ob¬ 
scurely  expressed.  Wordsworth’s  acute 
poetical  sense  recxignized  such  faults  ;  yet 
the  book  was  his  delight.”  Probably  it 
was  a  wise  resolve.  All  emendation  of 
poetry  long  after  its  first  composition 
runs  the  risk  of  spoiling  it.  The  author 
has  to  take  up  in  one  mood  wdiat  was 
written  in  another.  His  first  warm  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  sentiment  has  gone  cold,  and 
he  cannot  at  a  later  time  revive  it.  This 
is  true  of  all  poetry,  more  especially  of 
that  which  deals  with  subtle  and  evanes¬ 
cent  emotions  which  perhaps  never  recur 
exactly  in  the  same  form.  Once  only  in 
a  lifetime  may  he  succeed  in  catching 

“  Those  brief  unisons,  which  on  the  brain 
One  tone  that  never  can  recur  has  cast, 
One  accent  never  to  return  again." 

In  1833  Keble  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Poetry  at  Oxford.  The  Statutes  then 
required  the  professor  to  give  two  or 
three  lectures  a  year  in  Latin.  The  an¬ 
cient  language  was  required  to  be  spoken 
from  this  chair  longer  than  from  any 
other,  probably  from  fear  of  the  trash 
I  men  might  talk  if  fairly  unmuzzled. 
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However  prudent  this  may  have  been 
when  a  merely  average  functionary  filled 
the  chair,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  when  there  was  placed  there  a  true 
poet,  who  was  intent  on  speaking  the  se¬ 
cret  of  his  own  art,  he  should  be  so  for¬ 
midably  weighted.  The  present  gifted 
occupant  of  that  chair  has  fortunately 
been  set  free,  and  has  vindicated  the  new¬ 
ly  acquired  freedom  by  enriching  our  lit¬ 
erature  with  the  finest  poetical  criticism 
it  has  received  since  the  days  of  Cole¬ 
ridge.  But  Keble  had  to  work  in  tram¬ 
mels.  lie  was  the  last  man  to  rebel 
against  any  limitations  imposed  by  the 
wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  our  ancestors. 
Faithfully  he  buckled  himself  to  the  task 
of  translating  into  well-rounded  Latin  pe¬ 
riods  his  cherished  thoughts  on  his  own 
favorite  subject  Of  the  theory  of  poetry 
embodied  in  the  two  volumes  of  his  pub¬ 
lished  lectures,  something  may  yet  be 
said.  The  Latin  is  easy  and  unconstrain¬ 
ed,  the  thought  original  and  suggestive. 
A  great  contrast  to  the  more  than  Cicero¬ 
nian  paragraphs  of  his  predecessor  Cople- 
Bton,  bristling  as  they  are  to  weariness 
with  all  the  refinements  of  Latinity,  but 
underneath  these  containing  little  but  out¬ 
worn  commonplaces. 

With  slight  interruptions,  Keble  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  with  his  father  at  Fairford, 
and  to  assist  him  as  his  curate  till  1835. 
“  In  that  year  this  tie  was  broken.  At 
the  very  commencement  of  it  the  vener¬ 
able  old  man,  who  to  the  last  retained 
the  full  use  of  his  faculties,  was  taken  to 
his  rest ;  and  before  the  end  of  it  Keble 
became  the  Vicar  of  Hursley,  and  the 
husband  of  Miss  Charlotte  Clarke,  second 
daughter  of  an  old  college  friend  of  his 
father’s,  who  was  incumbent  of  a  parish 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Fairford.  This 
was  the  happy  settlement  of  his  life.  For 
himself  he  had  now  no  ungratified  wish, 
and  the  bonds  then  tied  were  loosened 
only  by  death.” 

Only  two  years  before  Keble  left  Fair¬ 
ford,  and  at  the  very  time  urhen  he  en¬ 
tered  on  his  poetry  professorship,  began 
what  is  called  the  Oxford  movement. 
Of  this,  Dr.  Newman  tells  us,  Keble  was 
the  real  author.  Let  us  cast  a  glance 
back  and  see  how  it  arose,  and  what  it 
aimed  at.  With  what  feelings  Newman, 
when  an  undergraduate,  looked  at  Keble, 
we  have  seen.  Some  years  afterwards, 


it  must  have  been  in  1819  or  1820,  New¬ 
man  was  elected  to  the  Oriel  Fellowship 
which  Arnold  vacated.  Of  that  time  he 
thus  writes ;  “  I  had  to  hasten  to  the 
Tower  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
all  the  Fellows.  I  bore  it  till  Keble  took 
my  hand,  and  then  felt  so  abashed,  and 
unworthy  of  the  honor  done  me,  that  I 
seemed  quite  desirous  of  sinking  into  the 
ground.  His  had  been  the  first  name  I 
had  heard  spoken  of  with  reverence 
rather  than  admiration  when  I  came  up 
to  Oxford.”  This  w’as  probably  the  first 
meeting  of  these  two.  “  When  I  was 
elected  Fellow  of  Oriel,”  Dr.  Newman 
continues,  “  Keble  was  not  in  residence, 
and  he  was  shy  of  me  for  years,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  marks  I  bore  upon  me 
of  the  evangelical  and  liberal  schools. 
Hurrell  Froude  brought  us  together  about 
1828.  It  is  one  of  his  sayings  preserved 
in  his  Remains:  ‘If  I  was  ever  asked 
what  good  deed  I  had  ever  done,  I 
should  say  that  I  had  brought  Keble 
and  Newman  to  understand  each  other.’  ” 
Thus  made  friends,  these  two  were  to 
work  great  things  together. 

It  naturally  occurs  to  ask  how  far  is 
The  Christian  Year  identified  with  the 
principles  of  the  Tractarian  movement 
On  the  one  hand.  The  Christian  Year  was 
published  in  1827 — the  movement  did  not 
begin  till  1833.  The  former,  therefore, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  a 
child  of  the  latter.  And  this  accounts 
for  what  has  often  been  remarked,  how 
little  of  the  peculiar  Tractarian  teaching 
appears  in  the  book.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  same  na¬ 
ture  which,  in  a  8ea.son  of  quiet,  when 
controversy  was  at  a  lull,  shaped  out  of 
its  own  musings  The  Christian  Year^ 
would,  when  confronted  with  opposing 
tendencies,  and  forced  into  a  dogmatic 
attitude,  find  its  true  expression  in  the 
Tractarian  theory.  Keble  was  by  nature 
a  poet — living  by  intuition,  not  by  rea¬ 
soning  ;  intuition  born  of,  fed  by,  home 
affection,  tradition,  devout  religion.  His 
whole  being  leaned  on  authority.  “  Ke¬ 
ble  was  a  man  who  guided  himself,”  says 
Dr.  Newman,  “and  formed  his  judg¬ 
ments  not  by  processes  of  reason,  by  in¬ 
quiry  or  argument,  but,  to  use  the  word 
in  a  broad  sense,  by  authority.”  And 
by  authority  in  its  broad  sense  he  means 
conscience,  the  Bible,  the  Churoh,  an- 
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tiqnity,  words  of  the  wise,  hereditary 
lessous.  ethical  truths,  historical  memo¬ 
ries.  “It  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  felt 
ever  happier  when  he  could  speak  and 
act  under  some  such  primary  aud  exter¬ 
nal  sanction ;  and  could  use  arp^ument 
n)ainly  as  a  means  of  recommending  or 
explaining  what  had  claims  on  his  recep¬ 
tion  prior  to  proof.  What  he  hated  in¬ 
stinctively  was  heresy,  insubordination, 
resistance  to  things  established,  claims  of 
independence,  disloyalty,  innovation,  a 
critical  or  censorious  spirit”  Keble  then 
lived  by  autho'ity,  and  bated  the  dispo¬ 
sitions  that  oppose  it  There  is  a  temper 
of  mind  which  lives  by  denying  authority 
— a  temper  whose  essence,  or  at  least 
whose  bad  side,  is  to  foster  these  very 
dispositions  which  he  hated.  With  that 
tone  of  mind  and  the  men  possessed  by 
it,  sooner  or  later  he  must  needs  have 
come  into  collision.  For  such  a  collision, 
Oxford  did  not  want  materials.  During 
Keble’s  time  of  residence,  aud  after  he 
w'ent  down,  the  University  had  been 
awakening  from  a  long  torpor,  and  en¬ 
tering  on  a  new  era.  “The  march  of 
mind,”  as  it  was  called,  w'as  led  by  a 
number  of  active-minded  and  able  men, 
whose  chief  rallying  point  was  Oriel 
Common  Room,  whose  best  representa¬ 
tive  was  Whately.  These  men  had  set 
themselves  to  raise  the  standard  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  discipline  in  the  Colleges  and  in 
the  University.  They  were  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Reformei-s  of  their  day,  and  to  them 
Oxford,  when  first  arousing  itself  from 
long  intellectual  slumber,  owed  much. 
As  they  bad  a  common  aim,  to  raise  the 
intellectual  standard,  the^  were  naturally 
much  thrown  together,  and  became  the 
celebrities  of  the  place.  Those  who  did 
not  belong  to  their  party  thought  them 
not  free  from  “  pride  of  reason,”  an  ex¬ 
pression  then,  as  now,  derided  by  those 
who  think  themselves  intellectual,  but 
not  the  less  on  that  account  covering  a 
real  meaning.  It  is,  as  it  has  been 
called,  “  the  moral  malady”  which  besets 
those  who  live  mainly  by  intellect.  Men 
who  could  not  in  heart  go  along  with 
them  thought  they  carried  liberty  of 
thought  into  presumption  and  rational¬ 
ism.  They  seemed  to  submit  the  things 
of  faith  too  much  to  human  judgment, 
and  to  seek  to  limit  their  religious  belief 
by  their  own  powers  of  understanding. 
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They  seemed  then,  as  now,  “  to  halve 
the  gospel  of  God’s  grace,”  accepting  the 
morality,,  and,  if  not  rejecting,  yet  mak¬ 
ing  little  of  the  supernatural  truths  on 
which  that  morality  is  based.  Such  at 
least  was  the  judgment  of  their  opponents. 
From  men  of  this  stamp,  energetic  but 
hard,  upright  but  not  very  humble  or 
reverent,  a  man  of  deeper  religious 
seriousness,  like  Keble,  instinctively 
“  shrank  into  himself.”  “  lie  was  young 
in  years  when  he  became  a  University 
celebrity,  and  younger  in  mind.  He  had 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  a  child.  He 
bad  few  sympathies  with  the  intellectual 
party,  who  sincerely  welcomed  him  as  a 
brilliant  specimen  of  young  Oxford.  He 
instinctively  shut  up  before  literary  dis¬ 
play,  and  pomp,  and  donnishness — faults 
which  will  always  beset  aoa<lemical  nota¬ 
bilities.  He  did  not  respond  to  their  ad¬ 
vances.  ‘  Poor  Keble,’  11.  Froudo  used 
gravely  to  say,  “  he  was  asked  to  join  the 
aristocracy  of  talent,  but  he  soon  found 
his  own  level.”  He  went  iqto  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  he  did  not  lose  his  place  in  the 
minds  of  men  because  he  was  out  of 
sight.”  It  could  not  be  that  Keble  and 
these  men  could  really  be  in  harmony — 
they,  “sons  of  Auf kliirung,”  men  of 
mere  understanding,  bringing  all  things 
to  the  one  touchstone  of  logic  and  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  content  with  this ;  he,  a 
child  of  faith,  with  more  than  half  his 
nature  in  the  unseen,  and  looking  at 
things  visible  mainly  as  they  shadow 
forth  and  reveal  the  invisible.  They 
represented  two  opposite  sides  of  human 
nature,  sides  in  all  but  some  rare  instances 
antagonistic,  and  never  seemingly  more 
antagonistic  than  now.  Dr.  Arnold,  in¬ 
deed,  though  belonging  in  the  main  to 
the  school  of  libermism,  combined  with 
it  moie  religious  warmth  than  was  com¬ 
mon  in  his  own  party.  It  is  this  union 
of  qualities,  generally  thought  incom¬ 
patible,  which  perhaps  was  the  main  se¬ 
cret  of  his  great  influence.  But  the 
combination,  which  was  almost  unique 
in  himself,  he  can  hardly  be  said,  by  his 
example,  to  have  rendered  more  easy  for 
his  followers  in  the  present  day. 

The  Catholic  Emancipation  was  a  try¬ 
ing  and  perplexing  time  for  Keble.  With 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  in  Oxford, 
the  old  Tory  party  of  Church  and  State, 
he  had  no  sympathy.  He  saw  that  they 
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had  no  principle  of  growth  in  them,  that 
their  only  aim  was  to  keep  things  as  they 
were.  Ilia  sympathy  for  the  old  Catho¬ 
lic  religion,  that  feeling  which  made  him 
say  in  T/tt  Ckriatian  Year^ 

“  Speak  gently  of  our  sister’s  fall,” 

would  naturally  make  him  wisli  to  see 
Catholic  disabilities  removed.  But  then 
he  disliked  both  the  men  by  whom  and 
the  arguments  by  which  Emancipation 
was  supported,  lie  would  rather  have 
not  seen  the  thing  done  at  all,  than  done 
by  the  hands  of  Whiggery.  A  few 
^ears  more  brought  on  the  crisis,  the 
inevitable  collision.  The  Earl  Grey 
Administration,  flushed  with  their  great 
liefurm  victory,  went  on  to  lay  hands  on 
the  English  Church,  that  Church  which 
for  centuries  had  withstood  the  Whigs. 
They  made  their  attack  on  the  weakest 
])oint,  the  Irish  Church,  and  suppressed 
three  of  its  bishoprics.  This  might  seem 
to  be  but  a  small  matter  in  itself,  but  it 
was  an  indication  of  more  behind.  Lord 
Grey  had  told  the  Bishops  to  set  their 
house  in  order,  and  his  party  generally 
spoke  of  the  Church  as  the  mere  creature 
of  the  State,  which  they  might  do  with 
as  they  ])leased.  The  Church  must  be 
liberalized,  the  last  teeth  pulled  from 
those  fangs  which  had  so  otlen  proved 
troublesome  to  Whiggery.  This  was  too 
much  for  Keble.  It  touched  hiiu  to  the 
quick,  and  made  him  feel  that  now  the 
time  was  come  when  he  must  speak  and 
act  By  nature  he  was  no  politician  nor 
controversialist  lie  disliked  the  strife 
of  tongues.  But  he  was  a  man ;  he  had 
deep  religious  convictions ;  and  to  change 
what  was  ancient  and  catholic  in  the 
Church  was  to  touch  the  apple  of  his 
eye.  When  he  looked  to  the  old  Tory 
party  he  saw  no  help  in  them.  To  the 
aggressive  spirit  they  had  nothing  to  op¬ 
pose  but  outworn  Church  and  State  the¬ 
ories.  The  Bishops,  too,  were  helpless, 
and  spoke  slightingly  of  apostolical  suc¬ 
cession  and  the  nonjurors.  Was  the 
Establishment  principle,  then,  the  only 
rock  on  which  the  Church  was  built? 
Keble  and  his  young  friends  thought 
scorn  of  that.  This  feeling  first  found 
utterance  in  the  assize  fltrmon  which 
Keble  preached  from  the  University  pul¬ 
pit,  on  Sunday,  the  14th  of  July,  1833, 
and  afterwards  published  under  the  title 


of  “ National  Apostasy.”  “I  have  over 
considered  and  kept  the  day,”  says  Dr. 
Newman,  **  as  the  start  of  the  religious 
movement  of  1833.”  That  sermon  itself 
we  have  not  seen,  but  the  tone  of  it  may 
be  gathered  from  those  lines  in  the  Z^ru 
Apoatolica,  where  Keble  speaks  of 

“  The  ruffian  band, 

Came  to  reform  where  ne’er  they  came  to 
pray.” 

That  was  a  trumpet-note  which  rallied 
to  the  standard  of  the  Church  whatever 
of  ardor  and  devotion  ^oung  Oxford  then 
contained.  These  virtues  have  never 
been  greatly  countenanced  in  the  Church 
of  England.  To  staid  respectability  it 
has  always  been,  and  still  is,  one  of  the 
chief  recommendations  of  that  Church 
that  it  is  an  embodied  protest  against 
what  one  of  its  own  Bishops  is  said  to 
have  denounced,  as  “  that  most  danger¬ 
ous  of  all  errors — enthusiasm.”  In  the 
last  century  she  had  cast  out  enthusiasm 
in  the  person  of  Wesley;  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this,  she  had  barely  tolerated  it 
in  the  Newtons  and  Cecils,  and  other 
fathers  of  evangelicism.  But  here  was  a 
fresh  attempt  to  reintroduce  it  in  a  new 
form.  The  young  men  who  were  roused 
by  Keble's  note  of  warning — able,  zeal¬ 
ous,  resolute — flung  aside  with  disdain 
timid  arguments  from  expediency.  They 
set  themselves  to  defend  the  Church  with 
weapons  of  more  ethereal  temper,  and 
they  found  them,  as  they  believed,  in 
reviving  her  claims  to  a  heavenly  origin 
and  a  divine  prerogative.  That  these 
claims  sounded  strange  to  the  ears  even 
of  Churchmen  at  that  time  was  to  these 
men  no  stumbling-block — rather  an  in¬ 
centive  to  more  fearless  action.  True, 
such  a  course  shut  them  out  from  prefer¬ 
ment,  hitherto  the  one  recognized  aim 
of  the  abler  English  Churchmen.  But 
these  younger  men  were  content  to  do 
without  preferment.  They  had  at  least 
got  beyond  that  kind  of  worldliness.  If 
self  still  clung  to  them  in  any  shape,  it 
was  in  that  enlarged  and  nobler  form  in 
which  it  is  one  with  the  glory  of  the 
Church  Catholic  in  ail  ages.  The  views 
and  aims  of  the  new  party  soon  took 
shape  in  the  Tracts  for  the  Times.  If 
Keble  was  the  starter  of  the  movement, 
J.  H.  Newman  soon  became  its  leader. 
In  all  his  conduct  of  it,  one  of  his  great 
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aims  was  to  give  to  the  sentiments  and 
views  which  had  originated  with  Keble 
a  consistent  logical  basis.  The  sequel 
.all  men  know.  The  inner  working  of 
the  movement  may  be  read  in  The  Apol~ 
ogia. 

As  for  Keble,  daring  the  eventful  years 
that  followed,  though  his  place  was  still 
in  his  country  cure,  his  sympathies  and 
cooperation  were  with  Newman  and  oth¬ 
er  friends  in  Oxford.  He  contributed 
some  of  the  mosif  important  tracts ; 
poems  of  bis  embodying  the  sentiments 
of  the  party  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
and  were  republished  in  the  Lgra  Apoa- 
tolica.  In  1841,  when  the  famous  No. 
90  was  published,  to  the  scandal  of  the 
whole  religious  world,  Keble  was  one  of 
the  few  who  stood  by  Newman.  What, 
then,  must  his  feelings  have  been  when 
that  younger  friend,  by  whom  he  had  so 
stood,  with  whom  he  had  so  often  taken 
counsel,  abandoned  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  sought  refuge  in  that  of  Rome  T 
As  late  as  1803,  a  friend  of  his,  when 
walking  with  him  near  Hursley,  drew 
his  attention  to  a  broken  piece  of  ground 
— a  chalk-pit,  as  it  turned  out — hard  by. 
“  ‘  Ah,’  he  said,  ‘  that  is  a  sad  place  con¬ 
nected  with  the  most  painful  event  of  my 
life.’  I  began  to  fear  that  it  had  been 
the  scene  of  some  terrible  accident  w’hich 
I  had  unwittingly  recalled  to  his  mind. 

‘  It  was  there,’  he  went  on,  “  that  I  first 
knew  for  certain  that  J.  H.  N.  had  left 
us.  We  had  made  up  our  mind  that  such 
an  event  was  all  but  inevitable  ;  and  one 
day  I  received  a  letter  in  his  handwriting. 
I  felt  sure  of  what  it  contained,  and  I 
carried  it  about  with  me  through  the  day, 
afraid  to  open  it  At  last  I  got  away  to 
that  chalk- pit,  and  there  forcing  myself 
to  read  the  letter,  I  found  that  my  fore¬ 
bodings  had  been  too  true ;  it  was  the 
announcement  that  he  was  gone.’  ” 

It  seems  natural  to  ask  how  it  came 
that,  when  Newman  left,  Keble  adhered 
to  the  Church  of  England.  They  were 
at  one  in  their  fundamental  principles. 
What,  then,  determined  them  to  go  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  ?  Of  many  reasons  that  oc¬ 
cur  this  one  may  be  given.  The  two 
friends,  though  agreeing  in  their  princi¬ 
ples,  differed  widely  in  mental  structure 
and  in  natural  temperament  They  dif¬ 
fered  scarcely  less  in  training  and  cir- 
cnmstances.  Keble,  as  we  have  seen, 
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cared  little  for  reasoning,  and  rested 
mainly  on  feeling  and  intuition.  New¬ 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  though  fully 
alive  to  these,  added  an  unresting  intel¬ 
lectual  instinct  which  could  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  without  ‘a  defined  logical  foundation 
for  what  it  instinctively  held.  Not  that 
Keble  was  without  a  theory.  Taking 
from  Butler  the  principle  that  probability 
is  the  guide  of  life,  he  applied  it  to  theo¬ 
logical  truth.  Butler,  by  a  very  question¬ 
able  process,  had  employed  the  maxim  of 
worldly  prudence,  that  probability  is  the 
guide  of  life,  as  an  argument  for  religion, 
but  mainly  in  the  natural  sphere.  Keble 
tried  to  carry  it  on  into  the  sphere  of 
revealed  truth.  The  arguments  which 
support  religious  doctrine,  he  said,  may 
be  only  probable  arguments  judged  intel¬ 
lectually  ;  but  faith  and  love  being  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  Divine  Object,  and 
living  in  the  contemplation  of  that  Ob¬ 
ject,  convert  these  probable  arguments 
into  certainties.  In  fact,  the  inward  as¬ 
surance  which  devout  faith  has  of  the 
reality  of  its  Object,  makes  doctrines  prac¬ 
tically  certain  which  may  not  be  intel¬ 
lectually  demonstrable.  Newman  tells 
us  that  he  accepted  this  view  so  far,  but, 
not  being  fully  satisfied  with  it,  tried,  in 
his  University  sermons  and  other  works, 
to  supplement  it  with  considerations  of 
his  own.  In  time,  however,  he  felt  it  give 
w'ay  in  his  hands,  and  either  abandoned 
it,  or  allowed  it  to  carry  him  elsewhere. 

But  besides  difference  of  mental  struc¬ 
ture,  there  were  other  causes  which  per¬ 
haps  determined  the  divergent  courses  of 
the  two  frienda  In  the  case  of  Keble, 
whatever  is  most  sacred  and  endearing 
in  the  English  Church  had  surrounded 
his  infancy  and  boyhood,  and  gone  with 
him  into  full  manhood.  With  him  home 
affection  was  hardly  less  sacred  than  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  Faith.  These  two  influences 
were  so  intertwined  in  the  inner  fibres  of 
his  nature  that  it  would  have  been  to  him 
very  death  to  separate  them.  Of  Ur. 
Newman’s  early  associations  wo  know 
no  more  than  the  little  he  lias  himself 
disclosed.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  Anglican  Church  never  had  so 
invincible  a  hold  on  him  as  it  had  on 
Keble.  By  fbw  perhaps  has  it  been  seen 
in  BO  winning  an  aspect  as  it  wore  in  the 
quiet  of  that  Gloucestershire  parsonage. 

[to  BS  OOBOLCOBn.] 
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‘‘TEARS,  IDLE  TEARS:”  A  COMMEN¬ 
TARY. 

BT  OKOROK  GROVB. 

“Tur!!,  iiile  tears,  I  know  not  what  tbejr  mean 
Tears  from  the  dejitha  of  some  divine  despair 
Kise  In  the  heart,  and  Rather  to  the  eyes, 

In  lookliiR  on  the  happy  autumn  fields. 

And  thinkinf  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

“  Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  underworld, 
dad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge ; 

Bo  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

“  Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-a waken'd  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square ; 

Bo  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

“  Dear  as  remember’d  kisses  after  death. 

And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feign’d 
On  lips  that  are  for  others ;  deep  as  love. 

Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret; 

0  DMth  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  mure." 

“  Idle  tears”  they  may  be — for  what 
tears  in  this  world  are  not  idle? — but 
still  the  saddest  that  ever  flowed  from 
human  eye.  Tears  of  joy,  tears  of  pity, 
are  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  but  such 
tears  of  desolate,  hopeless,  unrelieved 
misery,  are  recorded  in  no  literature,  are 
preserved  in  no  lachrymatory,  ancient  or 
modern.  Each  stanza  contains  an  image 
or  images,  and  each,  hopelessly,  irretriev¬ 
ably  mournful,  drawn  from  the  very 
abyss  of  sorrow.  Even  the  “  happy  au¬ 
tumn  fields”  .and  the  bright  beam  of 
morning,  glorifying  our  friends’  return, 
borrow  the  despairing  hues  of  the  rest. 

The  theme  is  the  irrecoverable  past — 
“  the  days  that  are  no  more  ” — e.xhibited 
to  us  in  the  several  aspects  of  their 
freshness,  their  sadness,  their  strange¬ 
ness,  their  dearness,  their  sweetness,  their 
dcMh,  and  their  wild  regret 

The  keynote  is  clearly  and  beautifully 
struck  in  the  first  stanza.  Nothing 
moves  the  spirit  of  man  so  profoundly 
as  some  of  the  apjiearances  of  nature; 
more  profoundly,  because  it  is  often  im¬ 
possible  to  explain  why  it  should  be  so. 
The  vague  but  intense  yearning,  the 
feeling  of  vastness  and  longing,  which 
possesses  one  at  the  sight  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  sunset,  has  been  felt  by 
almost  every  one.  It  is  a  mere  com¬ 
monplace,  but  a  commonplace  that  is 
unexplainable,  and  which  is  a  stronger 
evidence,  to  those  who  feel  it,  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  than  all  the  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  natural  theology.  So  it 
is,  too,  with  the  awe  excited  in  the  mind 


by  the  starry  heavens  in  all  their  clear¬ 
ness  and  immensity ;  by  the  rare  and 
most  touching  spectacle  of  the  waning 
moon ;  or  by  the  ascent  of  the  dawn,  in 
the  hush  and  chill  of  daybreak.  The 
same  kind  «of  feeling,  only  more  perso¬ 
nal,  and  less  vast,  and  colored  rather  by 
wild  passionate  human  regret,  is  apt  to 
seize  the  mind  in  autumn,  in  viewing 
some  scene  of  sweet  rich  peaceful  beauty, 
like  the  “happy  autumn  fields”  of  this 
poem.  The  feeling  may  be  due  in  part 
to  the  universal  spectacle  of  things  pass¬ 
ing  away — corn  ripe  and  cut,  leaves 
gradually  “reddening  to  the  fall,”  all 
things  drawing  slowly  but  surely  to  their 
appointed  end.  The  very  look  of  the 
clouds  in  the  autumn  afternoons,  so 
round  and  calm  and  still,  so  ethereal  in 
their  tints,  so  unutterably  soft  and  mel¬ 
low  in  their  lights  and  shadows,  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  general  impression  of  rest 
and  peace.  But  the  real  ground  of  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  which  autumn  inspires  is  some¬ 
thing  deeper,  some  instinct  of  which  we 
know  only  the  effect,  and  cannot  even 
conjecture  the  working,  and  which,  from 
that  very  vagueness,  stirs  the  spirit  more 
deeply  than  any  more  definite  cause 
would  do. 

However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is 
that,  at  such  moments,  the  transitoriness 
of  life  and  all  around  will  suddenly  im¬ 
press  itself  on  the  mind.  The  keynote 
of  “some  divine  despair”,  in  the  heart 
is  touched.  Persons  and  incidents, 
fraught  with  unutterable  recollections, 
and  worth  all  the  world  to  one — a  dead 
child,  a  lost  love,  a  sudden  look,  a  part¬ 
ing,  a  difference,  a  reconciliation — pre¬ 
sent  them-selves  with  peculiar  jwwer.  It 
is,  perhaps,  long  since  we  h.ad  to  do  with 
them,  but  they  come  back  as  “  fresh  ”  as 
if  it  were  yesterday ;  they  fill  the  mind 
as  if  present,  in  all  their  sweetness  and 
familiar  tender  dearness,  and  the  pang 
of  absence,  and  the  maddening  sense  of 
the  utter  irrecoverableness  of  the  past 
rushes  in  after  them  with  a  “  wild  re¬ 
gret,”  and  the  tears,  the  “  idle  tears” — 
not  idle  in  themselves,  but  idle  only  be¬ 
cause  “  we  know  not  what  they  mean  ” 
— “rise  from  the  depths”  of  our  “di¬ 
vine  despair” — “divine”  because  so  ut¬ 
terly  beyond  all  hum.an  reason  or  knowl¬ 
edge — and  gather,  smarting,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  gazer. 
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The  images  in  which  this  grief  of  the 
mind  is  presented  are  not  only  very 
original,  but  they  succeed  one  another 
in  a  progression  as  subtle  and  delicate  as 
it  is  admirable.  The  key,  so  to  speak, 
in  which  the  poem  starts,  is  .adhered  to, 
with  a  slight  departure  only,  through 
the  second  and  third  stanzas.  The  natu¬ 
ral  and  external  image  of  the  *Miappy 
autnmn  fields  "  is  continued  in  the  wide 
ex|uin8e  of  the  ocean,  the  ships,  and  the 
sunbeams  striking  across  the  world,  all 
external  to  the  observer.  It  is  again 
continued  in  the  next  stanza,  in  the 
rising  of  the  “  dim  dawn,”  “  loud  with 
voices  of  the  birds”  outside  the  case¬ 
ment,  though  here  intensified  and  made 
more  solemn  by  the  introduction  of  the 
slowly  dying  man,  on  whose  dull  eyes 
and  leeblo  ears  these  sights  and  sounds 
strike  for  the  last  tim&  The  outward- 
bound  ship,  bearing  off  “all  we  love,” 
is  mournful  enough,  as  in  the  chill  damp 
air  which  foreruns  the  night  we  watch 
the  last  red  tint  on  the  sails,  and  wait  for 
the  sun  to  drop  below  the  sea-line,  and  all 
to  assume,  as  if  by  magic,  one  dull,  lead¬ 
en,  indistinguishable  hue.  This  is  mourn¬ 
ful,  but  the  picture  which  follows  it — the 
dying  man  on  his  deathbed,  watching 
the  faint  beginnings  of  bis  last  day  on 
earth — is  surely  one  of  the  most  desolate 
in  all  literature  or  art.*  Even  this,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  sui'passed.  So  far  we  have 
been  spectators  only — looking  at  that 
which  is  outside  of  us.  In  the  fourth 
and  last  stanza  we  encounter  a  sudden 
modulation ;  and  by  a  transition,  than 
which  Beethoven  himself  never  imagined 
anything  at  once  more  sudden  and  less 
violent,  we  are  landed  in  a  region  quite 
remote  from  the  former  one — the  region 
of  our  own  selves,  and  among  images 


*  Wallis’s  picture  of  Chattcrton  is  full  of  desola¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  far  below  this  poem,  because  thert 
the  struggle  is  orcr — hrr«  it  is  still  going  on.  Schu¬ 
mann’s  Overture  to  Manfred  is  cqo^ly  gloomy  and 
equally  touching.  It  is,  however,  a  more  extended 
work  in  every  way.  The  nearest  parallel  in  music 
must,  perhaps,  be  looked  for  in  Schubert’s  works 
^  the  base  of  which,  almost  without  exception, 
there  lies  a  profou.id  melancholy.  The  Songs  of 
“  Das  Wirthshaus, "  or  the  “  Todesmusik  "  (Op. 
108),  are  those  which  occur  to  me  os  the  most 
■nitaUe.  But,  indeed,  such  parallels  are  never 
quite  satisfactory,  if  only  from  the  fact  that,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  necessary  form,  there  are  fewer  ideas 
in  music  than  in  poetry,  though  perhaps  as  many 
emotions. 
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that  transcend  those  that  precede  them, 
as  much  as  that  which  is  personal  and 
passionate  must  surpass  that  which  is 
merely  external  and  passive.  Sad  as  is 
the  departure  of  all  we  love  across  the 
waste  of  ocean,  desolate  as  are  the  lone¬ 
liness  of  the  long  daybreak  and  dim 
sounds  of  life  to  the  dying  man,  the 
sting  of  kisses  remembered  when  the 
loved  one  who  kissed  .us  is  gone  for  ever 
is  still  sharper : 

“ — a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remem¬ 
bering  happier  things.’’ 

But  even  this  again  m.ay  be  exceeded.  ^ 
There  may  be  a  union  of  sweetness  and 
mad  anguish  in  repeating  in  fancy  tlie 
caresses  of  lips,  once  all  your  own,  and 
now  lost  for  ever — lost,  not  by  death,  or 
any  such  divine  decree,  but  by  human 
faults,  by  faitlilessness,  or  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  or  social  difference,  or  some  other 
cause  which  infuses  a  rankling  sense  of 
injustice  into  the  pain  of  the  loss.  As 
it  is  the  thought  oi  death  that  forms  the 
link  between  the  two  stanzas — the  dying 
man  leading  on  to  the  dead  love — so  it  is 
the  introduction  of  the  element  of  love 
which  gives  the  last  stanza  its  special 
keenness,  which  makes  it  so  truly  the 
climax  of  the  poem.  For  love  is  the 
crown  of  all  human  things,  and  gives  the 
last  bitterness  to  sorrow,  the  highest  cul¬ 
mination  to  joy  ;  and,  in  comparison  to 
it,  absence,  and  friendship,  and  kindred, 
and  death,  and  all  other  ills,  and  all  other 
delights  of  earth,  are  as  nothings,  as  mere 
passing  vanities.  Nor  is  it  love  alone  that 
is  intr^uced,  but  its  very  acme — the  kiss, 
the  “  meeting  of  the  lips,”  when  “  spirits 
rush  together,”  and  soul  closes  with  soul 
on  fire.*  Thus  pointed  and  thus  pre¬ 
sented,  the  memory  of  the  “days  that 
are  no  more”  becomes  indeed  a  very 
“  Death  in  Life.” 

So,  hopeless  and  forlorn,  ends  this 
most  lovely  but  most  sorrowful  of  poems. 
And  if  this  “  moan  about  the  retrospect  ” 
were  all  that  could  be  said  about  the 


*“Mothinki  if  I  should  kiM  th««,  no  control 
Within  the  thrilling  bruin  could  keep  afloat 
The  subtle  spirit — even  while  I  spoke 
Tlie  bore  word  kiss  hath  made  niy  inner  soul 
To  tremble  like  a  lutestring,  ere  the  note 
Hath  melted  in  the  silence  that  it  broke.’’ 

—FotHu,  1883. 
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“  days  that  ai-e  no  more,”  what  would ! 
there  be  for  us  but  to  lie  down  and  die, 
and  so  purchase  a  switl  immunity  from 
such  unavailing  regrets  t  And  it  is  un¬ 
deniable  that  such  a  view  of  the  past  has 
at  times,  more  or  less  often,  been  taken 
by  every  man  and  woman  of  sensibility. 
More  or  less  often,  but,  thank  Heaven, 
not  always.  There  is  another  aspect, 
brighter,  and  better,  and  healthier  than 
any  of  those  yet  presented  to  ns.  “  Sweet” 
as  they  are — and  there  is  no  denying  their 
sweetness;  even  the  stern  Princess  herself 
is  comj>elled  to  allow  that — sw’eet  as  they 
are,  they  are  yet  truly  “  vague  ”  and  “  fatal 
to  men” — “fancies  hatched  in  silken- 
folded  idleness.”  Memory  may  be — 
perhaps  always  must  be — “  memory  with 
sad  eyes ;”  but  w'e  must  not  forget  that 
what  she  supplies  us  with  w’ould,  but  for 
her,  be  lost  for  ever  f  her  gifts  are  not 
only  so  much  saved  from  the  wreck  of 
life,  but,  once  possessed,  they  are  ours 
for  life.  That  which  has  once  hapi>ened 
to  us  becomes  a  part  of  our  being,  and, 
though  for  the  time  forgotten  or  over¬ 
looked,  is  still  there,  in  the  storehouse 
of  the  mind,  always  ready  to  start  mto 
action  when  the  pro|)er  chord  is  touched, 
and  to  present  itself  in  its  original  force 
and  freshness,  mellowed  perhaps,  but 
hardly  w'eakened,  by  the  enchanting  ef¬ 
fect  of  distance.  Such  memories  are  a 
part  of  our  very  selves,  and  can  only  be 
taken  from  us  by  the  failure  of  our 
powers,  the  positive  loss  of  the  faculty 
of  recollection.  Cherish  and  encourage 
them !  Nothing  can  make  up  for  their 
loss,  nothing  can  sur{)ass  their  power 
and  sweetness.  They  are  the  one  cer¬ 
tain  possession  granted  to  us ;  nor  only 
certain,  but  personal  and  exclusive  in  the 
highest  possible  degree.  No  one  can 
take  them  away,  and  no  one  can  share 
them : 

“  Jllne  are  they,  evermore  mine,  mine  alone.” 

As  long  as  they  remain  there  is  still  an 
Eden  for  men.  “Memory,”  says  Jean 
Paul,  “  is  the  only  Paradise  out  of  which 
nothing  can  ever  drive  us.”  And  surely 
to  remember  and  ponder  over  the  joys  of 
life,  even  when  those  joys  are  no  longer 
ours,  is  full  of  unspeakable  comfort. 
True,  the  caresses  of  the  loved  one, 
which  were  “  sweeter,  sweeter  than  any¬ 
thing  on  eaith,”  are  gone  for  ever ;  but 


we  possess  their  memory,  the  memory 
of  the  supreme  happiness  which  they 
brought  to  us,  and  to  her  who  loved  us, 
on  their  heavenly  wings.  We  may  meet 
again,  and  we  may  not,  in  the  land  of 
peace  and  brightness,  which  w'e  are 
taught  from  our  childhood  to  believe 
in.  We  may  not  Alas!  that  the  doubt 
should  obtrude  itself  on  those  to  whom 
the  contrary  belief  would  be  the  greatest 
blessing!  But  the  very  shadow  of  the 
doubt  should  make  us  prize  only  the 
more  ardently  the  certain  memory  which 
we  hold,  and  with  which  we  may  solace 
ourselves  during  the  few  short  years 
which  yet  remain  to  us  on  earth.  What¬ 
ever  our  future  may  be,  this  wo  have — this 
nothing  can  take  away.  We  can  go 
over  every  circumstance  of  the  past,  re¬ 
call  every  look,  every  word,  every  touch, 
of  each  interview,  each  meeting,  and 
each  parting,  and  in  so  doing  feel  what 
alleviations  there  are  to  the  immense 
inevitable  ills  of  life,  how  carefully  each 
privation  is  accompanied  by  a  gift,  how 
true  it  is  that  we  have  here  a  joy  that 
nothing  can  take  away  : 

“  Come  foul,  or  fair,  or  rain,  or  shine, 

The  Joys  I  have  possessed  in  spite  of  fate 
are  mine ; 

Not  Heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power. 

But  what  has  l>cen  has  been,  and  1  have 
lived  my  hour.” 

A  view  so  opposite  to  that  of  the  song 
before  us  could  hardly  have  been  em¬ 
bodied  without  violating  the  dramatic 
intention  and  course  of  the  poem.  But 
it  is  a  great  lesson,  and  one  which  might 
well  be  enforced.  Indeed,  Mr.  Tennyr 
son  has  elsewhere  done  it  in  the  noblest, 
mosfr  complete  manner.  If  we  want  to 
see  how,  by  a  great  loss,  a  man  can  be 
plunged  headlong  into  the  very  depths 
of  grief  and  despair;  how,  out  of  the 
listlessness  which  follows  so  stunning 
a  blow — when  the  paralyzed  “  tongue  ” 
refuses  to  “utter”  the  vague  “thoughts 
that  arise  ”  in  the  mind  ;  when  all  earthly 
things,  from  the  “stately  shi|)s”  and  the 
“  everlasting  hills,”  to  the  “  fisherman’s 
boys,”  seem  as  nothing  in  comparison  to 
one  “  touch  of  the  vanished  hand  ” — how 
out  of  even  these  depths,  he  can  lift  his 
head  gradually  above  the  wave,  and  from 
reviling  and  repelling  his  sorrow  (under 
the  aggravation  which  is  the  next  stage 
of  the  mental  conflict)  as  a  “  cruel  fellow- 
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ship,”  a  “  priestess  in  the  vaults  of  death,”  ' 
can  come  to  entreat  her  to  “  dwell  with 
him,”  “  no  casual  mistress,  but  a  wife” — 
can  at  length  look  calmly  back  on  what 
has  been,  and  “  two-and-thirty  years  ”  i 
after  the  “fatal  loss”  can  see  the  mist 
rolled  away,  and  all  stand  before  him  in  : 
perfect  symmetry  and  perfect  loveliness —  I 
if  we  want  to  see  this,  then  look  at  “  In  ; 
Memoriam.”  That  wonderful  poem,  and  , 
the  few  scattered  pieces  connected  with 
it,  contain  the  most  complete  answer  : 
to  the  sweet  seductions  of  “  Tears,  idle  : 
tears.” 

But  “  In  Memoriam  ’*  deals  with  a 
larger  and  more  complicated  past  than 
that  which  is  reflected  in  the  little  poem 
we  are  considering.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  Mr.  Tennyson  may  some  day 
take  up  the  task,  and  compose  a  pendant 
to  “Tears,  idle  Tears,”  setting  forth  in 
his  own  exquisite  language,  and  with 
images  as  suggestive  and  touching  as 
these  now  before  us,  the  happy  a-opects 
of  the  past — the  comfort  and  satisfaction 
conferred  by  those  purely  personal  recol¬ 
lections  which  are  of  more  real  value  to 
each  individual  man  and  woman  tlian  any¬ 
thing  outside  of  us  can  be;  and  thus 
give  us,  in  the  forms  and  feelings  of  our 
own  time,  a  companion  to  that  striking 
Ode  just  quoted,  in  which  the  nervous  j 
and  energetic  genius  of  Dryden  embod- , 
ied  the  sentiments  of  his  coarser  and  more 
material  age? 

One  remonstrance,  I  desire,  though 
with  great  deference,  to  make,  before 
concluding  this  part  of  my  subject  It 
refers  to  the  expression  “  deep  as  first 
love.”  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  i 
to  the  general  role,  and  it  may  'be  a : 
man’s  fortune  not  to  love  till  his  fticulties 
are  mature  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  ! 
“  first  love  ”  occurs  in  youth,  or  imma-  j 
tore  age,  and  in  that  case  “holding”  as 
it  does  all  the  “  promise  of  the  golden  ! 
hours,”  and  brilliant  and  fresh  as  it  may 
be — and  surely  nothing  can  compare  for 
freshness  with  the  bloom  and  dew  with 
which  one’s  first  passion  invests  all  the 
world — brilliant  and  fresh  as  it  may  be, 
it  cannot  be  so  “  deep  ”  as  the  love  of  a 
man  of  ripe  age  and  maturer  powers  who 
has  kept  his  boy’s  heart”  so  long  as 
still  to  love  ardently,  but  joins  to  his 
ardor  the  knowledge,  the  firmness,  the 
perristence,  the  power,  with  which  years 
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have  endowed  him.  These — and  they 
are  not  of  infrequent  occurrence — these 
are  the  grand  “  deep  ’*  passions  of  life, 
so  powerful  as  to  modify,  and  sometimes 
completely  to  change  even  a  character 
long  fixed  and  settled. 

The  form  of  this  Song  is  not  one  of 
the  least  remarkable  things  about  it  It 
is  in  four  stanz.'is,  each  of  the  unusual 
number  of  five  lines.  Like  the  general 
body  of  the  poem,  the  stanzas  consist  of 
ordinary  ten  -  syllabled  unrhymed  lines; 
and  the  Song  is  distinguished  from  th.at 
which  precedes  and  follows  it  merely 
by  the  fact  that  the  sense  comes  to  an 
end  at  the  end  of  each  stanza,  and  that 
each  closes  with  the  refrain,  “the days 
which  are  no  more.”  It  is  a  form  which 
has  not,  I  think,  been  employed  by  other 
poets,  though  by  Mr.  Tennyson  himself 
it  is  used  on  two  other  occasions — first 
in  the  song  of  triumph  sung  by  the 
I  Princess,  in  the  opening  of  the  sixth 
1  canto  of  this  very  poem,  and  again  in 
1  the  “  measured  words  ”  of  the  “  Golden 
!  Year,”  a  piece  inserted  in  recent  editions 
'  of  the  Poems.  In  each  of  these  a  similar 
artifice  is  employed  to  mark  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  stanza,  each  has  a  refrain* — 
in  the  former  at  the  lieginning  of  the  verse, 
in  the  latter  at  the  end  ;  but  they  are  both 
far  inferior  (the  war-song  naturally  so)  in 
flow  and  finish  to  the  masterly  work  be¬ 
fore  us.  In  this  Ccise,  owing  to  some 
hidden  secret  of  workmanship,  which  I 
am  unable  to  discover,  save  by  its  eflfects, 
some  subtle  fragrance  breath^  over  the 
song,  so  perfect  is  the  cadence  of  the 
lines,  and  so  sweet  the  music  of  the  sylla¬ 
bles,  as  to  give  all  the  eflfect  of  the  rhymes 
which  the  stanza  form  naturally  suggests, 
and  which  the  ear,  in  this  case,  fails  to 
miss. 

The  diction  and  workmanship  are  as 
choice,  as  delicately  appropriate,  and  as 
j  minutely  finished  as  those  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
I  son’s  poems  usually  are.  Such  lines  as — 

I  *  A  refrain  is  also  used  in  the  Song  in  the  last 
!  canto :  “  Now  Meeps  the  crimson  petal,  now  the 
i  white  ” — though  it  consists  only  of  the  single 
word  “me."  There  are  beautiful  examples  of 
this  charming  artiflee  also  in  the  first  song — “  As 
through  the  land,”  the  “  Cradle  ^k>ng,”  and  the 
“Bugle  Sung,”  on  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
speak  at  length  on  a  future  opportunity,  as  well 
;  08  in  “  Ask  me  no  more,  *’  which  1  have  already 
I  attempted  to  examine. 
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“  Tears  from  tho  depths  of  some  divine  de¬ 
spair,” 

or — 

“  Sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned ;  ” 
or — 

“  Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret," 
or  again — 

"That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the 
verge," 

where  the  slow,  heavy  monosyllables  are 
almost  like  eailh  dropping  on  to  a  coffin 
— lines  like  these,  in  w’hich  the  force  of 
the  thought  is  preserved  through  all  the 
labor  necessary  for  such  high  finish, 
would  make  the  fortune  of  any  other 
poet  Every  one  knows  that  they  are 
to  be  found  in  hundreds  in  the  works  of 
Mr.  Tennyson,  one  of  whose  remarkable 
chai*acteristics  is  the  power  he  possesses 
of  uniting  the  most  exquisite  beauty  of 
detail  with  force  and  completeness  of  gen¬ 
eral  effect,  a  power  which  forms  one  of  the 
strongest  guarantees  for  the  endurance 
of  his  poetry.  * 

• 

I  have  only  to  add  that  this  Song  has 
never  been  altered  ;  biit  remains  exactly 
as  it  w)is  in  tho  original  edition  of  The 
Princese. 
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ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

Allan  Cunningham  was  bom  at  Black- 
W’ood,  near  Dumfries,  on  the  7th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1784 ;  and  died  in  London,  on 
the  29th  October,  1842.  lie  was,  there¬ 
fore,  not  aged,  when  called  from  earth  ; 
yet  his  was  a  giant  frame,  and  a  constitu¬ 
tion  singularly  robust ;  all  his  habits  W’ere 
healthy ;  he  had,  during  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind, 
without  any  dread  of  the  future ;  he  de¬ 
rived  much  comfort  from  the  prospects  of 
his  children,  and  his  home  had  been  a 
happy  home  from  the  first  day  that  his 
admirable  wife  came  from  her  Scottish 
dwelling  to  share  it — to  share  also  in  the 
honorable  fame  he  obtained,  “  all  his 
own,”  to  be  the  friend  of  the  many 


friends  he  had  acquired  by  the  exercise 
of  high  and  wholesome  intellect,  and  by 
social  qualities,  without  any  drawback, 
that  made  bis  society  a  perjietual  charm. 
Miss  Landon  once  gave  me  his  character 
in  a  sentence — “A  few  words  of  Allan 
Cunningham  strengthen  me  like  a  dose 
of  Peruvian  bark !  ” 

In  his  youthhood,  he  followed  the  com¬ 
paratively  humble  calling  of  a  stone  ma¬ 
son  ;  not,  however,  without  a  thought 
that  he  might  become  a  builder  ;  and  he 
was  sorely  tempted  that  way  when,  em¬ 
barking  for  England  at  the  port  of  Leith, 
an  acquaintance  sought  to  seduce  him 
from  his  allegiance  to  the  Muses,  by 
offering  to  become  his  partner  in  a 
scheme  which  might  have  led  to  fortune. 

His  forefathers  were  stout  Scottish  men 
of  the  border,  and  of  good  blood — one 
of  them  having  fought,  as  an  officer, 
under  the  banner  of  the  great  Montrose 
at  Kilsythe  and  Philiphaugh.  His  elder 
brother  was  a  mason  before  him,  and  so 
a  mason  Allan  becama  Of  another 
brother,  Thomas,  Hogg  tells  us  he  “  had 
great  poetical  power  which  he  hid  under 
lock  and  key.”  But  the  heart  of  Allan 
was  not  in  “  manual  ”  labor,  although  ho 
rapidly  became  a  skilful  workman ;  he 
loved  better  to  pore  over  old  books,  listen 
to  old  songs  and  tales,  and  roam  among 
bis  native  hills  and  glens,  for  neighbor¬ 
ing  Nithside  w'as  a  place  of  much  natural 
beauty.  Hogg  describes  Allan  when 
young,  as  “  a  dark  ungainly  youth,  with 
a  buirdly  frame,  and  strongly  marked 
manly  features — the  very  model  of  Bums, 
and  exactly  such  a  man.”  He  adds :  “  He 
is  all  heart  together,  without  reserve  either 
of  expression  or  manner.  You  at  once 
see  the  unaffected  benevolence,  warmth 
of  feeling,  and  firm  independence  of  a 
man  conscious  of  his  own  rectitude  and 
mental  energies.”  A  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge  came  early  ;  but  a  love  of  writing, 
as  I  have  heard  him  say,  came  late ;  he 
had  gathered  much  before  he  gave  out 
any  ;  some  of  his  lyrics,  however,  having 
made  their  way  into  print,  he  found  it 
comparatively  easy  to  climb  the  steep 
that  leads  to 

”  Fame’s  eternal  temple." 

He  had  his  straggles  certainly,  but  they 
were  neither  heavy  nor  prolonged  ;  and, 
although,  for  a  time,  a  wanderer  in  Lon- 
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don,  trusting  to  the  precarious  chances 
of  gain  as  a  contributor  to  the  public 
ress,  a  fortunate  circumstance  placed 
im  in  a  position  where  all  peril  of  want 
was  happily  averted. 

So  early  as  1809,  Cromek,  the  engraver, 
accompanied  by  the  artist  Stothard,  had 
visited  Dumfries,  to  collect  materials  for 
an  illustrated  edition  of  the  poems  of 
Robert  Burns ;  they  were  introduced  to 
Allan  Cunningham,  who  read  to  them 
some  of  his  verses;  these  were  pooh- 
poohed  by  Cromek,  but  when  Allan  re¬ 
peated  some  snatches  of  old  ballads,  the 
idea  occurred  to  the  speculative  publisher 
that  to  gather  and  print  them,  in  the 
manner  of  Percy’s  Iteliques,  would  be  a 
good  scheme.  The  hint  suggested  to 
Allan  that  he  might  palm  off  upon  the 
publisher  some  imitations  as  genuine — 
the  bait  took.  Cromek,  who  had  no  rel¬ 
ish  for  Allan’s  original  compositions,  was 
delighted  with  the  “  imitations.”  It  is 
understood  that  the  fraud  was  never 
guessed  to  be  a  fraud  by  Cromek,  until 
after  the  publication  of  the  Itemaim  of 
Nithsdak  and  Oallmcay  Song. 

In  order  to  see  this  Look  through  the 
press,  Allan  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Cromek  to  visit  London  ;  and  in  London 
he  arrived  on  the  9th  of  April,  1810 — a 
memorable  day,  for  it  was  the  day  on 
wliich  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  sent  to  the 
Tower.* 


•  From  a  slight  autobiography  which  Allan  loft, 
I  am  permitted  to  make  a  few  interesting  extracts. 
The  poet  records  his  departure  from  Scotland, 
and  his  advent  in  London  :  “  The  hour  of  fame 

and  distinction  seemed,  in  my  sight,  at  hand.  I 
turned  my  eyes  on  London,  and  closed  them  on 
all  places  else.  In  rain,  my  friends  urged  me  to 
study  architecture,  and  apply  the  talent,  etc., 
etc. 

“On  my  way  to  the  Pier  of  Leith,  I  met  one  of 
my  old  l^inhnrgh  comrades,  Charlie  Ktevenson 
by  name,  who  was  rejoiced  to  see  roe,  and  tried 
over  ‘a  p  ntof  the  best  o’t,’  to  persuade  me  to 
become  his  partner  in  the  erection  of  two  houses 
in  the  New  Town,  by  which  he  showed  me  we 
should  clear,  by  the  end  of  the  season,  a  hundred 
pounds  each.  1  declined  his  kind  offer.  *If,’  I 
said,  ‘  underb^kinga  of  that  nature  could  have 
influenced  me,  I  need  not  have  left  Dumfries, 
where,  with  certainty  of  success,  I  might  either 
have  begun  business  for  myself,  or  been  admitted 
into  partnership  with  my  masters,  who  would  have 
been  glad  both  of  my  skill  and  my  connection.’ 
So  1  parted  with  worthy  Charlie  Stevenson,  and 
committed  myself  to  the  waves  in  one  of  the  Leith 
smacks,  bound  fur  Loudon,  bevcrol  of  my  coin- 


[February, 

The  Remains  of  Nithsdaie  and  Oal~ 
loveag  Song  became  popular;  it  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  veritable  collection  of  old 
fragments  ;  ‘‘  no  one  suspected  a  cheat ;” 
none  of  the  mere  public,  that  is  to  say, 
for  Bishop  Percy  at  once  pronounced 
them  too  good  to  be  old ;  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  James  Hogg,  and  Professor  Wil¬ 
son,  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  as  to 
the  true  authorship.  They,  a.s  Hogg 
says,  “  laid  the  saddle  on  the  right 
horse;”  and  although  there  may  have 
been,  as  there  ought  to  have  been,  doubts 
as  to  the  morality  of  the  transaction,  the 
book  gave  Allan  fame — nothing  else — for 
Cromek  presented  to  him  a  bound  copy, 
alleging  that  it  had  been  a  costly  work 
to  produce,  but  promising  “something 
handsome”  when  it  reached  a  second 
edition. 

After  he  had  been  two  months  in  Ijon- 
don,  and  had  found  that  Cromek  was  un¬ 
able  to  procure  him  the  “  situation  ”  ho 
expected,  he  engaged  himself  for  twenty- 
five  shillings  (subsequently  increa,sed  to 
thirty-two)  a  week  “  to  an  indifferent 
sculptor  of  the  nam^  of  Bubb,  in  Carmar- 
then-street,”  where  he  found  he  had  much 
spare  evening  time  on  his  hands ;  and  he 
goes  on  to  say  in  the  autobiography  to 
which  1  have  referred — 

“I  now  thought  of  Eugcnius  Roche  and 
the  Literary  Recreations — a  work  which  I 
never  could  |>erBuadc  myself  died  for  want  of 
the  breath  of  genius.  1  found  him  in  Carey- 
street,  a  husband  and  a  father,  and  as  warm¬ 
hearted  and  kind  as  his  correspondence  had  led 
me  to  imagine.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
foreign,  as  well  as  with  English  literature; 
wrote  prose  with  fluency,  and  verse  with  case 
and  elegance,  and  was  in  looks  and  manners, 
and  in  all  things,  a  gentleman — tall  too,  spoke 
with  a  slight  lisp,  and  was  of  a  fair  complex¬ 
ion.  He  had  in  other  days  expressed  a  desire 
to  serve  me,  and  pointed  out  the  newspapers 
as  a  source  of  emolument  to  an  able  and  ready 
writer.  As  he  was  now  conductor  of  a  paper 
called  the  Day,  he  told  me  he  would  give  mo 
a  permanent  situation  upon  it  as  a  reporter 
as  soon  as  the  Parliamentary  sessions  began, 
and  in  the  mean  time  he  would  allow  me  a 
guinea  per  week  for  any  little  poetic  contri- 


rades  from  the  Vale  of  Nith,  then  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  waved  me  from  the  pier,  and  away  I  went, 
with  groves  of  laurels  ru.stling  green  before  mo,  and 
fame  and  independence,  I  nothing  doubted,  re.idv 
to  wcicomc  me  to  that  great  city  which  annually 
swallows  up  so  many  high  hopes  and  cuthubuutio 
spirits.  ” 
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butions  which  I  liked  to  make.  What  the 
duties  required  of  me  were,  I  could  form  no 
opinion,  but  as  I  concluded  that  Roche  must 
know  I  was  fit  to  fiilfil  them,  I  was  easy  on 
that  point.*  I  was  now  well  off  as  to  money 
matters,  and  in  a  position  to  indulge  a  wish 
dear  to  my  heart,  namely,  to  bring  my  Lass  of 
Preston  Mill  to  London,  and  let  her  try  her 
skill  as  a  wife  and  a  housekeeper.” 

In  1814,  Allan,  bearing  in  mind  the 
saying  of  his  great  countryman,  that  lit¬ 
erature,  though  a  good  staff,  is  a  had 
crutch,  entered  the  studio  of  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey,  as  the  general  superintendent 
of  his  works  ;  and  there  he  remained  un¬ 
til  his  death,  residing  in  a  house  adjacent, 
in  Lower  Belgrave  Place,  Pimlico. 

That,  like  all  hien  who  are  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  their  own  fortunes,  he  had  to 
wrestle  for  his,  is  very  certain.  In  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Professor  Wilson,  dated  Septem¬ 
ber,  1828,  he  says ;  “My  life  has  been  one 
continued  struggle  to  maintain  my  inde¬ 
pendence,  an({ support  wife  and  children  ; 
and  I  have,  when  the  labor  of  the  day  is 
closed,  endeavored  to  use  the  little  talent 
which  my  country  allows  mo  to  possess 
as  easily  and  as  profitably  as  I  can.  The 
pen  thus  adds  a  little  to  the  profit  of  the 
chisel,  and  I  keep  my  head  above  water, 
and,  on  occasion,  take  the  middle  of  the 
causeway  with  an  independent  step.” 

It  was  while  living  upon  chances,  so  to 
speak,  and  while  yet  in  early  youth,  he 
ventui’ed  on  the  bold  step  of  marriage  ; 


•Allan  had  contributed  from  Dumfries  two 
or  three  ])oems  to  the  lilerary  Recreations — a 
work  edited  by  Eugenius  Kochc,  in  1807 ;  they 
were  Mgiied  “Hidallan.”  In  one  of  the  monthly 
paits  I  fi  id  this  passage  among  the  notices  to  cor¬ 
respondents;  “  We  really  feel  proud  in  having  the 
pleasure  of  ushering  to  public  notice,  througli  the 
medium  of  our  publication,  the  effusions  of  such  a 
•elf- taught  genius  as  Hidallan.”  I  knew  Eu- 
genius  Itoche,  somewhat  intimately,  in  182.'>.  He 
was  an  Irish  gentleman,  of  a  singularly  kinuly  and 
genial  nature.  At  tliat  time  he  was  editor  of  the 
Morning  J‘osl,  and  had,  all  his  life,  been  a  laborer 
for  the  press.  Ho  was  ]>roud  of  the  small  share 
he  had  in  advancing  the  fortunes  of  Cunning¬ 
ham  ;  and  long  before  I  became  acquainted  with 
Allan  described  to  me  the  surprise  he  had  felt 
on  the  discovery  tliat  so  young  and  so  ap|iar- 
ciitly  rough  a  specimen  of  the  “  north  countrie  " 
was  the  writer  of  the  poems  he  had  read  with  so 
much  delight,  llocho  still  lived  in  Carey-street 
wlicn  I  knew  him,  and  there,  I  liclieve,  he  died 
about  the  year  18;W>.  lie  is  worthy  of  a  better 
tribute  than  my  limited  information  cnibles  me 
to  give ;  few  men  more  amiable  and  excc  lent 
have  existed  in  my  time. 


from  the  lassie  to  whom  he  had  pledged 
his  troth,  in  his  native  village,  his  heart 
had  never  wandered  ;  neither  the  lures  of 
the  metropolis,  nor  the  dreams  of  distinc¬ 
tion — that  had  been  dreary  as  well  as 
dim — had  wiled  his  affection  from  his 
first  and  only  love. 

On  this  subject,  I  borrow  a  passage 
from  Allan’s  autobiography : 

“  In  the  summer  of  1812,  I  was  a  husband 
and  a  father.  I  was  married  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1811,  in  the  church  of  St.  Saviour, 
Southwark,  and  did  not  fail,  even  in  that.hour 
of  joy,  to  remark  that  James  I.,  the  poet-king 
of  Scotland,  had  been  married  there  also; 
and  that  we  joined  hands  nigh  the  monument 
of  Gower,  and  not  far  from  the  grave  of  Miis- 
singer.  I  had  persuaded  my  lass  of  Preston 
Mill  to  come  to  London,  nor  did  slic  reach  mo 
without  finding  good  friends  by  the  way.  In 
the  house  of  Gray,  master  of  the  High  School 
of  Edinburgh,  she  met  the  attention  due  to  a 
daughter,  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Anderson, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  letter  reail 
from  Bishop  Percy,  in  which  he  spoke  well 
of  the  talents  of  her  future  husband.  In 
Janies  Hogg,  also,  and  his  comrade.  Grieve, 
she  met  with  attentive  friends,  who  showed 
her  the  beauties  of  Edinburgh,  conveyed  her  to 
the  Pier  of  Leith,  and  saw  her  safely  embarked 
on  the  waves.  Of  her  and  my  sister  Jean, 
who  accompanied  her,  Hogg  thns  wrote  to 
my  eldest  brother  James :  ‘  I  hadHhe  pleasure 
of  waiting  on  your  two  sisters  for  a  few  days, 
and  I  am  sure  there  never  was  a  brother  took 
the  charge  of  sisters  more  pleasantly  than  I 
did.  But  one  of  them,  at  least,  needs  nobody 
to  take  care  of  her — I  mean  the  beauteous 
mermaid  of  Galloway,  who  is  certahdy  a 
most  extraordinary  young  woman.  I  intro¬ 
duced  her  to  some  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  were  not  only  delight¬ 
ed,  but  astonished  at  her.’  Jean  Walker  was 
then  twenty  years  of  age;  her  complexiou 
was  fine,  and  her  eyes  bright,  and  her  pru¬ 
dence  equalled  her  looks." 

Mrs.  Cunninghana  survived  Allan  many 
years,  dying  in  September,  18G4.  She 
was  a  charming  woman  in  her  prime,  and 
must  have  been  very  lovely  as  a  girl.  I 
have  never  known  a  better  example  of 
what  natural  grace  and  purity  can  do  to 
produce  refinement.  Though  peasant- 
born,  she  was,  in  society,  a  lady — thor¬ 
oughly  so.  There  was  not  only  no  shad¬ 
ow  of  vulgarity  in  her  manners ;  there 
was  not  even  rusticity ;  while  there  was 
a  total  absence  of  a.ssumption  and  pre¬ 
tence  ;  and  she  was  entirely  at  ease  in  the 
“  grand  ”  society — men  and  women  of 
rank  as  well  as  those  eminent  in  Art,  in 
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Science,  and  in  Letters — I  have  met  as 
guests  at  her  home. 

Not  long  ailer  he  entered  the  studio  of 
Chantrey,  Cunningham  published  a  dra¬ 
matic  poem,  “  Sir  J^rmaduke  Maxwell,” 
commemorating  one  of  the  heroes  of  his 
native  district.  It  was  praised  by  the 
critics,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  generously 

“Ilanded  the  rustic  stranger  up  to  Fame," 

by  a  few  laudatory  words  in  the  introduc¬ 
tory  epistle  which  prefaces  the  “  Fortunes 
of  Nigel.”* 

Thenceforward,  his  career  in  literature 
was  easy  and  prosperous ;  his  collection 
of  The  Songs  of  Scotland  is  a  text  -  book 
for  all  after  writers  ;  and  his  novels, 
although  pushed  aside  by  more  “  sensa¬ 
tional  ”  works,  retain  an  ample  share  of 
popularity. 

The  work,  however,  by  which  he  did 
most  good,  is  the  six  volumes  of  Lives 
of  British  Painters  and  Sculptors.  It  has 
been  objected  to  as  less  enthusiastic  than 
the  subject  demanded  ;  but  the  memoirs 
are  earnest  and  true  ;  they  manifest  suili- 
cient  research,  and  bear  strong  evidence 
of  thorough  knowledge  ;  while  they  are 
the  productions  of  a  graceful  pen,  dis¬ 
charging  a  plea.sant  task  with  a  critical 
nicety  and  sound  discretion.  Southey 
wrote  him:  “Your  British  Painters  will 
live  as  long  as  any  records  of  British 
Art  remain.  It  is  the  best  book  of  its 
kind  that  has  ever  fallen  in  ray  way.” 
And  Leslie,  who  was  to  follow  him  as  a 
biographer  of  Reynolds,  in  thanking  him 
for  one  of  the  volumes,  says :  “  I  cannot 
but  set  a  high  value  on  a  compliment 
from  one  w'ith  whose  published  opinions 
on  the  characters  of  our  deceased  artists, 
if  on  a  very  few  points  I  differ,  in  the 
main  I  entirely  agree.”t 

Few  men  have  received  finer  compli- 


•  “There  i«  my  friend,  Allan,  has  written  just 
such  a  play  as  1  might  write  myself  on  a  very 
sunny  day,  and  with  one  of  Bramah’s  extra 

patent  pens . So  much  animation 

in  particular  passages,  and  such  a  rein  of  poetry 

through  the  whole . Honest  Allan, 

you  arc  a  credit  to  Caledonia.  .  .  .  There  are 
some  lyrical  effusions  of  his,  too,  which  you  would 
do  well  to  read.  'It’s  hame  and  it's  hame,’  is 
equal  to  Bums." 

t  Cunningham  wrote  for  the  Art  Journal  a 
■erics  of  papers  on  “  Our  Public  Statues,"  which 
were  published  in  that  work,  in  1839-40. 
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ments  from  their  contemporaries ;  that  of 
Southey  is  well  known : 

“  Allan,  true  rliild  of  Scotland ;  thou  who  art 
So  oR  in  spirit  on  thy  native  hills 
And  yonder  Solway  shores,  a  poet  thou  I  ” 

Those  of  Scott,  of  Hogg,  and  of  Wil¬ 
son  I  have  quoted.  “  Stdwart  of  form 
and  stout  of  heart  and  verse — a  ruder 
Burns,”  tvrites  Talfourd.  When  ho 
edited  The  Anniversary,  one  of  the  An¬ 
nuals,  he  obtained  the  aid  of  Wilson, 
and  many  others,  tempted  by  friendship, 
whom  no  money  would  have  tempted. 
It  was  at  his  house — honored  guests,  re¬ 
ceiving  honor — I  met  some  of  the  great¬ 
est  men  of  the  age,  atnong  them  Scott 
and  Southey,  and  there  was  no  man  of 
any  rank  in  England  or  in  Scotland,  who 
would  not  have  considered  it  a  privilege 
to  be  classed  among  his  friends. 

It  is  our  happiness  so  to  cLass  our¬ 
selves  ;  and  I  am  tempted  to  print  one  of 
his  letters  to  Mrs.  Hall  among  the  few  of 
his  I  have  preserved : 

“Belgrave  Place,  8d  August,  1836. 

“  Mt  Dkab  Mbs.  Hall  ; 

“I  will  do  anything  for  you,  but  my 
Muse,  poor  lasric,  has  lost  much  of  her  early 
readiness  and  spirit,  and  finds  more  difficulty 
in  making  words  clink  and  lines  keep  time ; 
but  she  will  work  for  you,  and  as  she  loves 
you,  who  knows  but  some  of  her  earlier  hi- 
spiration  may  come  to  her  again?  for  you 
must  know  1  thmk  her  strains  have  lost  much 
of  their  free  wild  nature  since  we  came  from 
the  land  of  the  yellow  broom  and  the  blos¬ 
somed  heather. 

“  Yours,  ever  and  ever, 

“  Allan  Ccnninoham." 

I  shall,  I  hope,  be  pardoned  for  ex¬ 
tracting  a  passage  from  a  letter  I  received 
from  him  soon  after  the  issue  of  the  first 
volume  of  my  Book  of  Gems : 

“Your  Book  of  Gems  was  welcome  for 
your  sake,  painting's  sake,  poetry's  sake,  and 
my  own  sake.  1  have  done  nothing  but  look 
at  it  since  it  came,  and  admire  the  good  taste 
of  the  selections,  and  the  happy  language — 
clear  too,  and  discriminating — of  the  biogra¬ 
phies.  It  will  do  good  both  to  the  living  and 
the  dead — directing  and  animating  the  former, 
and  giving  fresh  lustre  to  the  latter ;  if  it  ob¬ 
tains  but  half  the  success  which  it  deserves, 
both  your  publisher  and  yourself  ought  to  bo 
satisfied.  I  have  made  the  characters  of  our 
poets  my  study — studied  them  both  as  men 
and  as  bards,  looking  at  them  through  the 
eyes  of  nature,  and  1  am  fully  warranted  in 
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saying  that  onr  notions  very  seldom  differ, 
and  that  you  come  nearer  my  feelings  on  the 
whole  than  any  other  person,  save  one,  whom 
I  have  ever  met.  You  will  see  this,  when  my 
Lives  of  the  Poets  are  published,  and  that 
will  bo  soon,  fur  the  first  volume  is  all  but 
ready.” 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  recorded  by 
Lockhart  in  his  Life  of  Scott : 

‘‘Breakfasting  one  morning  with  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  commending  one  of  his 
publications,  Rcott  looked  round  the  table, 
and  said :  ‘  What  are  you  going  to  make  of 
all  these  boys,  Allan?’  ‘I  ask  that  question 
oflen  at  my  own  heart,’  said  Allan,  ‘  and  1 
cannot  answer  it.’  ‘  What  does  the  eldest 
point  to  ?  ’  ‘The  callant  would  fain  be  a  sol¬ 
dier,  Sir  Walter,  and  I  have  a  half  promise  of  a 
commission  in  the  king's  army  for  him,  but  I 
wish  rather  he  could  go  to  India,  for  there 
the  pay  is  a  maintenance,  and  one  does  not 
need  interest  at  every  step  to  get  on.’  Boott  | 
dropped  the  subject,  but  went  an  liour  alter-  j 
wards  to  Lord  Melville  (who  was  then  Presi-  | 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Control),  and  begged  a 
cadetship  for  young  Cunningham.  Lord  Mel¬ 
ville  promised  to  inquire  if  ho  had  one  at 
his  disposal,  in  which  case  he  would  gladly 
serve  the  son  of  honest  Allan ;  but  the  point 
being  thus  left  doubtlhl,  Scott  meeting  Mr. 
John  Loch,  one  of  the  East  India  Directors, 
at  dinner  the  same  evening  at  Lord  Stafford's 
applied  to  him,  and  received  an  immediate  as¬ 
sent.  On  reaching  home  at  night,  he  found  a 
note  firom  Lord  Melville  intimating  that  he 
had  inquired,  and  was  happy  in  complying 
with  his  request.  Next  morning.  Sir  Walter 
appeared  at  Sir  Francis  Chan  troy's  breakfast 
table,  and  greeted  the  sculptor  (who  is  a 
brother  of  the  angle)  with  ‘  I  suppose  it  has 
sometimes  happened  to  you  to  catch  one 
trout  (which  was  all  yon  thought  of)  with 
the  fly  and  another  with  the  bobber.  I  have 
done  so,  and  I  think  1  shall  land  them  both. 
Don't  you  think  Cunningham  would  like  very 
well  to  have  cadetships  for  two  of  those  fine 
lads  ?  ’  *  To  be  sure  he  wonld,’  said  Chan- 

trey,  ‘  and  if  you’ll  secure  the  commissions. 
I'll  make  the  outfit  easy.’  Great  was  the  joy 
in  Allan’s  household  on  this  double  good 
news,  but  I  should  add  that  before  the  thing 
was  done,  be  bad  to  thank  another  benefac¬ 
tor.  Lord  Melville,  after  all,  went  out  of  the 
Board  of  Control  before  he  had  been  able  to 
fulfil  his  promise.  But  his  successor,  Lord 
Ellenborough,  on  hearing  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  desired  Cunningham  to  set  his 
mind  at  rest,  and  both  his  young  men  are  now 
prospering  in  the  Indian  service.”* 


•The  elder  of  these  two  sons,  named  Joseph 
Davy,  after  one  of  his  father’s  old  comrades  of 
the  Day  newspaper,  rose  high  in  the  Indian 
political  service,  and  was  the  author  of  a  very 
New  Series — Vou  V.,  No.  2. 


In  one  of  her  earliest  sketches,  MrE. 
Hall  thus  pictures  Allan  Ounning'ham : 
“  I  can  clearly  recall  the  first  interview  1 
had  with  him  ;  it  was  before  1  had  been 
much  in  literary  society,  and  when  I  was 
but  little  acquainted  with  those  whoso 
works  had  found  places  in  my  heart  1 
remember  how  my  cheek  flushed,  and 
how  pleased  and  proud  1  was  of  this  few 
words  of  praise  he  gave  to  one  of  the 
first  eflbrts  of  my  pen.  He  w.a.s  then  a 
stoat  man,  somewhat  high-shouldered, 
broad-chested,  and  altogether  strongly 
proportioned;  his  head  was  firm  and 
ere^  his  month  close  yet  full,  the  lips 
large,  his  nose  thick  and  brond,  his  eyes 
of  intense  darkness  (I  could  never  define 
their  color)  beneath  shaggy  and  flexible 
eyebrows,  and  were,  I  think,  as  powerful, 
yet  as  soft  and  winning  as  any  eyes  I 
ever  saw.  His  brow  was  expansive,  in¬ 
dicating  by  its  breadth  not  only  im¬ 
agination  and  observation,  but  by  it» 
height  the  veneration  and  benevolence 
so  oonspicuons  in  bis  character.  His 
I  accent  was  strongly  Scotch,  and  when 
warmed  into  a  subject,  he  expressed 
himself  with  eloquence  and  feeling ;  but 
generally,  his  manner  was  quiet  and  re¬ 
served;  quiet  less  from  a  habit  of  ob¬ 
serving  than  from  a  dislike  of  conversa¬ 
tion . In  after  years,  when  it 

was  my  privilege  to  meet  him  frequently, 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  note  the  respect  he 
commanded  from  all  who  were  distin¬ 
guished  in  Art  and  Letters.  He  had  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  anything  that 
approached  afiectation — literary  affecta¬ 
tion  especially  ;  and  certainly  lashed  it, 
even  in  society,  by  words  and  looks  of 
contempt,  that  could  not  bo  easily  for¬ 
gotten.  ‘  Wherever,’  I  have  heard  him 
say,  ‘  there  is  nature,  wherever  a  person 
is  not  ashamed  to  show  a  heart,  there  is 
is  the  germ  of  excellence.  I  love  na- 

al>1e  work,  the  History  of  the  SiJehs.  He  died  in 
1851.  The  other,  Alexander,  has  retired  from 
tho  service  as  a  general  officer,  having  recently 
resigned  the  appointment  of  Archasological  Inves¬ 
tigator  to  the  Government  of  India.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  several  works  on  antiquarian  subjects.  The 
third  son,  Peter,  has  established  a  high  position 
in  literature.  The  fourth,  and  youngest  son, 
Francis  Chantrey,  also  entered  the  army,  and 
after  being,  for  many  years,  First  Assistant  and 
Secretary  to  the  Commission  for  the  Government 
of  Mysore,  has  now  retired  ns  a  colonel.  His 
only  daughter,  Mary,  still  resides  in  the  house  in 
which  her  mother  died, 
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tare !  ’  His  dark  eyes  would  often  j^is- 
ten  over  a  child  or  a  flower ;  and  a  ballad, 
one  of  the  songs  of  his  native  land, 
would  move  him  to  tears  (I  hare  seen 
it  do  so  more  than  once)— that  is  to  say, 
if  it  were  sung  ‘according  to  nature,' 
with  no  extra  *  flourish,’  no  encumbering 
drapery  of  form  to  disturb  the  ‘natural’ 
melody.” 

Allan,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  man  of 
stalwart  form ;  it  was  well  knit,  and, 
apparently,  the  health  that  had  been  gar¬ 
nered  in  childhood  and  in  youth  was  his 
blessing  when  in  manhood ;  certainly  to 
all  outward  seeming  he  had  ample  se¬ 
curity  for  a  long  life ;  his  brow  was  large 
and  lofty ;  his  face  of  the  Scottish  type, 
high  cheek-bonea  and  well  rounded  ;  nis 
month  flexible  and  expressive,  yet  in¬ 
dicative  of  strong  resolution ;  his  eyes 
were  likened,  by  persons  who  knew  them 
both,  to  those  of  Bums,  and  no  doubt 
they  were  so ;  they  were  deeply  seated, 
and  almost  black,  surrounded  by  a  dark 
rim,  and  shadowed  by  somewhat  heavy 
dark  eyebrows.  His  manners  conveyed 
conviction  of  sincerity ;  they  were  not 
refined,  neither  were  they  rugged,  and 
the  very  opposite  of  coarse.  It  was  I 
plain  that  for  all  his  advantages,  he  was 
indebted  to  nature ;  for  although  he 
mixed  much  in  what  is  called  “polite 
society,”  and  was  a  gentleman  whose 
companionship  was  courted  by  the  high¬ 
est — statesmen  and  peers — up  to  the  last 
he  had  “a  smack  of  the  heather.” 

Nothing  seemed  to  irritate  him  so 
much  as  aflfectation,  either  with  the  pen 
or  pencil,  or  in  word,  or  look,  or  manner. 

I  have  seen  him  exasperated  by  a  lisp  in 
a  woman,  and  by  a  mincing  gait  in  a 
man  ;  any  pretence  to  be  what  was  not, 
made  him,  so  to  say,  furious.  I  would 
close  this  memory,  so  as  I  think  may 
convey  an  idea  of  his  peculiar  character 
and  worth,  by  quoting  a  favorite  phrase 
of  his  own — 

“  Love  him,  fiw  he  loved  Nature.” 

Allan  is  buried  at  Kensal  Oreen,  under 
a  monument  of  granite,  and  his  admira¬ 
ble  wife  now  rests  by  his  ride. 

I  have  wished  they  were  sleeping  in 
some  green  graveyard  in  Nithsdale.* 


*  I  hi^e  heard  it  said  that  when  Chantrey  was 
building  a  mansolcum  to  receive  hi*  remains,  and 


Oernhia  Xagadna 

TWO  DRAMATISTS  OF  THE  LAST 
CENTURY. 

There  are  few  contrasts  more  striking 
than  that  which  is  presented  by  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  Gloldoni  and  Alfieri.  Both  of 
these  men  bore  names  highly  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  history  of  Italian  litera¬ 
ture.  Both  of  them  were  framed  by 
nature  with  strongly  marked  characters, 
and  fitted  to  perform  a  special  work  in 
the  world.  Both  have  left  behind  them 
records  of  their  lives  and  literary  la¬ 
bors,  sinfpilarly  Ulnstrative  of  their  pe¬ 
culiar  differenoes.  There  is  no  instance 
in  which  we  see  more  clearly  the  philo¬ 
sophical  value  of  autobiograpUes,  than  in 
these  vivid  pictures  which  the  great  Ital¬ 
ian  tragedian  and  comic  author  have  de¬ 
lineated.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
works  of  Ijeonardo  da  Vinci,  Giorgione, 
Albert  Diirer,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  are  their  portraits 
painted  by  themselves.  These  pictures 
exhibit  not  only  the  lineaments  of  the 
masters,  but  alM  their  Art  The  hand 
which  drew  them  was  the  hand  which 
drew  the  “  Last  Supper,”  or  the  “  Ma¬ 
donna  of  the  Tribune :  ”  color,  method, 
chiaroscuro,  all  that  makes  up  manner 
in  painting,  may  be  studied  on  the  same 
canvas  as  that  which  faithfully  represents 
the  features  of  the  man  whose  genius 
gave  his  style  its  special  character.  We 
seem  to  understand  the  clear  calm  majesty 
of  Ijeonardo’s  manner,  the  silver-gray 
harmonies  and  smooth  facility  of  An¬ 
drea’s  Madonnas,  the  better  for  looking 
at  their  Ames  drawn  by  their  own  hands 
at  Florence.  And  if  this  be  the  case  with 
a  dumb  picture,  how  far  higher  must  bo 
the  interest  and  importance  of  the  writ- 


offered  to  lesve  space  for  his  friend  and  associate, 
he  received  from  Allan  this  answer:  “Nol  1 
would  far  rather  rest  where  the  daisies  will  grow 
over  my  grave  1  ”  1  quote  in  application  to  Allan 
some  Unes  from  the  grand  touching  poem  of 
Theodore  Martin,  on  the  burial  of  Thomas  Camp¬ 
bell. 

**  Thou,  liks  me,  hast  seen  another  grave  would  suit  otir 
Poet  well. 

Greenly  banded  by  the  breckan  In  a  lonely  Highland  dell. 

Looking  on  the  solemn  waters  of  a  mighty  iniand  sea. 

In  the  shadow  of  a  mountain,  where  the  lonely  eagles  be. 


Better  after-times  ihonid  And  him — to  his  rest  In  homage 
bound. 

Lying  in  the  land  that  bore  him,  with  its  glories  pUoil 
around." 
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ten  life  of  a  known  author.  Not  only  do 
we  recognize  in  its  composition  the  st^le 
and  temper  and  habits  of  thought  which 
are  familiar  to  us  in  his  other  writings ; 
but  we  also  hear  from  his  own  lips  how 
these  were  formed,  how  his  tastes  took 
their  peculiar  direction,  what  cirenm- 
stanoes  acted  on  his  character,  what 
hopes  he  had,  and  where  he  failed. 
Even  should  bis  autobiography  not  bear 
the  marks  of  uniform  candor,  it  probably 
reveals  more  of  the  actual  truth,  more  of 
the  man’s  real  nature  in  its  height  and 
depth,  than  any  memoir  written  by  friend 
or  foe.  Its  unconscious  admissions,  its 
general  spirit,  and  the  inferences  which 
we  draw  from  its  perusal,  are  far  more 
valuable  than  any  mere  statement  of 
facts  or  external  analysis,  however  scien* 
ti6c.  When  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  series  of  events  which  led  to  the  con¬ 
ception  or  attended  the  production  of 
some  masterpiece  of  literature,  a  new 
light  is  thrown  upon  its  beauties,  fresh 
life  bursts  forth  from  every  chapter,  and 
we  seem  to  have  a  nearer  and  more  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  its  success.  What  a 
powerful  sensation,  for  instance,  is  that 
which  we  experience  when,  after  study¬ 
ing  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
]}ire,  Gibbon  tells  us  how  the  thought  of 
writing  it  came  to  him  upon  the  Capitol, 
among  the  mins  of  dead  liome,  and 
within  hearing  of  the  mutter  of  the 
monks  of  the  Ara  C<cli,  and  how  he 
finished  it  one  night  by  Lake  Geneva, 
and  laid  his  pen  down  and  walked  forth 
and  saw  the  stars  above  his  terrace  at 
Lausanne. 

The  memoirs  of  Alfieri  and  Goldoni 
are  not  deficient  in  any  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  good  autobiography.  They  seem 
to  bear  upon  their  lace  the  stamp  of 
truthfulness,  they  illustrate  their  authors’ 
lives  with  marvellous  lucidity,  and  they 
are  full  of  interest  as  stories.  But  it  is 
to  the  contrast  which  they  present  that 
our  attention  should  be  chiefly  drawn. 
Other  biographies  may  be  as  interesting 
and  amusing.  None  show  in  a  more 
marked  manner  two  distinct  natures  en¬ 
dowed  with  genius  for  one  art,  and  yet 
designed  in  every  possible  particular  for 
different  branches  of  that  art.  Alfieri 
embodies  Tragedy ;  Goldoni  is  the  spirit 
of  Comedy.  They  are  both  lUilians : 
their  trag^ies  and  comedies  are  by  no 


means  cosmopolitan ;  but  this  national 
identity  of  character  only  renders  more 
remarkable  the  individual  divergences  by 
which  they  were  impelled  into  their  dif¬ 
ferent  paths.  Thalia  seems  to  have  made 
the  one — body,  soul  and  spirit ;  and  Mel- 
omene  the  other ;  each  goddess  launched 
er  favorite  into  circumstances  suited  to 
the  evolution  of  his  genius,  and  presided 
over  his  development,  so  that  at  his  death 
she  might  exclaim — Behold  the  living 
model  of  my  Art ! 

Goldoni  was  bom  at  Venice  in  the 
year  1707  5  he  had  already  reached  celeb¬ 
rity  when  Alfieri  saw  the  light  for  the 
first  time  in  1749,  at  Asti.  Goldoni’s 
grandfather  was  a  native  of  Modena, 
who  had  settled  in  Venice,  and  there 
lived  with  the  prodigality  of  a  rich  and 
ostentations  bourgeois.  “  Amid  riot  and 
luxury  did  I  enter  the  world,”  says  the 
poet,  after  enumerating  the  banquets  and 
theatrical  displays  with  which  the  old 
Goldoni  entertained  his  guests  in  his 
Venetian  palace  and  country  house.  Ven¬ 
ice  at  that  d.ate  was  certainly  the  proper 
birthplace  for  a  comic  poet.  The  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  lienaissance  had  thoroughly 
habituated  her  nobles  to  pleasures  of  the 
sense,  and  had  enervated  their  proud, 
maritime  character,  while  the  great  name 
of  the  republic  robbed  them  of  the  caution 
for  which  they  used  to  be  conspicuous. 
Yet  the  real  strength  of  Venice  was  al- 
I  most  spent,  and  nothing  remained  but 
outward  splendor  and  prestige.  Every- 
I  thing  was  gay  about  Goldoni  in  his  earli- 
‘  est  childhood.  Puppet  shows  were  built 
I  to  amuse  him  by  his  grandfather.  **  My 
'  mother,”  he  says,  “  took  charge  of  my 
j  education,  and  my  father  of  my  amuse¬ 
ments.” 

I  Let  ns  turn  to  the  opening  scene  in 
I  Alfieri’s  life  and  mark  the  difference.  A 
:  father  above  sixty,  “  noble,  wealthy,  and 
'  respectable,”  who  died  before  his  son 
had  reached  the  age  of  one  year  old.  A 
!  mother  devoted  to  religion,  the  widow  of 
'  one  marquis,  and  after  the  death  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  husband,  Alfieri’s  father,  married  for 
'  the  third  time  to  a  nobleman  of  ancient 
^  ancestry.  These  were  Alfieri’s  parents, 
lie  was  born  in  a  solemn  palazzo  in  the 
country  town  of  Asti,  and  at  the  age  of 
five  already  longed  for  death  as  an  escape 
from  disease  and  other  earthly  troubles. 
So  noble  and  so  wealthy  was  the  youth- 
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ful  |>oet  that  an  abb^  was  engaged  to 
carry  on  his  education,  but  not  to  teach 
him  more  than  a  oonnt  should  know. 
Except  this  worthy  man  he  had  no  com¬ 
panions  whatever.  Strange  ideas  pos¬ 
sessed  the  boy.  He  ruminated  on  his 
melancholy,  and  when  eight  years  old 
attempted  suicide.  At  this  age  he  was 
sent  to  the  academy  at  Turin,  attended, 
as  befitted  a  lad  of  his  rank,  by  a  man 
servant,  who  was  to  remain  and  wait  on 
him  at  school.  Alfieri  stayed  here  sev¬ 
eral  years  without  revisiting  his  home, 
tyrannizeil  over  by  the  valet  who  added 
to  his  grandeur,  constantly  subject  to 
sickness,  and  kept  in  almost  total  igno¬ 
rance  by  his  incompetent  preceptors.  The 
gloom  and  i)ride  and  stoicism  of  his  tcm- 
jterament  were  augmented  by  this  austere 
discipline,  llis  spirit  did  not  break,  but 
took  a  haughtier  and  more  disdainful 
tone.  He  became  familiar  with  mis¬ 
fortunes.  He  learned  to  bmod  over 
and  intensify  his  passions.  Every  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  his  life  seemed  strung  up 
to  a  tmgic  pitch.  Tliis  at  least  is  the 
impression  which  remains  upon  our  mind 
.after  reading  in  his  memoirs  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  what  must  in  its  details  have 
been  a  common  schoolboy’s  life  at  that 
time.  Meanwhile,  what  h{»d  become  of 
young  Goldoni!  His  boyhood  was  as 
thoroughly  plebeian,  various,  and  comic, 
as  Alfieri’s  had  been  patrician,  monoto¬ 
nous,  and  tragical.  Instead  of  one  place 
of  residence,  we  read  of  twenty.  Scrape 
succeeds  to  scrape,  adventure  to  adven¬ 
ture.  Knowledge  of  the  world,  and  some 
book  learning  also,  flow  in  upon  the  boy, 
and  are  eagerly  caught  up  by  him  and  het¬ 
erogeneously  amalgamated  in  his  mind. 
Alfieri  learned  nothing,  wrote  nothing, 
in  his  youth,  and  heard  his  parents  say — 
“  A  nobleman  need  never  strive  to  be  a 
doctor  of  the  faculties.”  Goldoni  had  a 
little  medicine  and  much  law  thrust  upon 
him.  At  eight  he  wrote  a  comedy,  and 
ere  long  began  to  read  the  plays  of  Plau¬ 
tus,  Terence,  Aristophanes,  and  Machia- 
velli.  Between  the  nature  of  the  two 
poets  there  was  a  marked  and  character¬ 
istic  difierence  as  to  their  mode  of  labor 
and  of  acquiring  knowledge.  Both  of 
them  loved  fame,  and  wrought  for  it; 
but  Alfieri  did  so  from  a  sense  of  pride 
and  a  determination  to  excel ;  while  Gol¬ 
doni  loved  the  approbation  of  his  fellows. 
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sought  their  compliments,  and  hashed  in 
the  sunshine  of  smiles.  Alfieri  wrote 
with  labor.  Each  tragedy  he  composed 
went  through  a  triple  process  of  compo¬ 
sition,  and  received  frequent  polishing 
when  finished.  Goldoni  dashed  off"  his 
pieces  with  the  greatest  ease  on  every 
possible  subject.  He  once  produced  six¬ 
teen  comedies  in  one  theatrical  season. 
Alfieri’s  were  like  lion’s  whelps — brought 
forth  with  difficulty,  and  at  long  inter¬ 
vals  ;  (Toldoni’s,  like  the  brood  of  a  hare 
— many,  frequent,  and  as  agile  as  their 
parent  Alfieri  am.a8sed  knowledge  scru¬ 
pulously,  but  with  infinite  toil.  He  mas¬ 
tered  Greek  and  Hebrew  when  he  was 
past  forty.  Goldoni  never  gave  him¬ 
self  the  least  trouble  to  learn  anything, 
but  trusted  to  the  ready  wit,  good  mem¬ 
ory,  and  natural  powers,  which  helped 
him  in  a  hundred  strange  emergencies. 
Power  of  will  and  pride  sustained  the 
one  ;  facility  and  a  gobd-humored  vanity 
the  other.  This  contrast  was  apparent 
at  a  very  early  age.  We  hjive  seen  how 
Alfieri  passed  his  time  at  Turin,  in  a  kind 
of  aristocratic  prison  of  educational  igno¬ 
rance.  Goldoni’s  grandfather  died  when 
he  was  five  years  old,  and  left  his  family 
in  great  embarrassment.  The  poet’s  father 
went  oflT  to  practice  medicine  at  Perugia. 
His  son  followed  him,  acquired  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  knowledge  in  that  town,  and 
then  proceeded  to  study  philosophy  .alone 
at  llimini.  There  was  no  man  servant 
or  academy  in  his  case.  He  was  far  too 
jflebeian  and  too  free.  The  boy  lodged 
with  a  merchant,  and  got  some  smatter¬ 
ing  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Peripa¬ 
tetics  into  his  small  brain,  while  he  con¬ 
trived  to  form  a  friendship  with  an  act¬ 
ing  company.  They  were  on  the  wing 
for  Venice  in  a  coasting  boat,  which 
would  touch  at  Chiozza,  where  Goldoni’s 
mother  theq  resided.  The  boy  ple.ased 
them.  Would  he  like  the  voyage  T  This 
offer  seemed  too  tempting,  and  away  he 
rushed,  concealed  himself  on  board,  and 
made  one  of  a  merry,  motley  shipload. 
“Twelve  persons,  actors  as  well  as  ac¬ 
tresses,  a  prompter,  a  machinist,  a  store¬ 
keeper,  eight  domestics,  four  chamber¬ 
maids,  two  nurses,  children  of  every  ago, 
cats,  dogs,  monkeys,  parrots,  birds,  pig¬ 
eons,  and  a  lamb  ;  it  was  another  Noali’s 
ark.  The  young  poet  felt  at  home ;  how 
could  a  comic  poet  feel  otherwise  !  They 
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laughed,  they  sang,  they  danced  ;  they 
ate  and  drank,  and  played  at  cards. 

“  Macaroni !  Every  one  fell  on  it,  and 
three  dishes  were  devoured.  We  had 
also  alamode  beef,  cold  fowl,  a  loin  of 
veal,  a  dessert,  and  excellent  wine. 
What  a  charming  dinner!  No  cheer 
like  a  good  appetite.”  Their  harmony, 
however,  is  disturbed.  The  premise 
amourewe — who,  in  spite  of  her  rank 
and  title,  was  ugly  and  cross,  and  re¬ 
quired  to  be  coaxed  with  cups  of  choco¬ 
late — lost  her  cat  She  tri^  to  kill  the 
whole  boat-load  of  beasts — cats,  dogs, 
monkeys,  parrots,  pigeons ;  even  the 
lamb  stood  in  danger  of  her  wrath. 
A  regular  quarrel  ensued,  was  somehow 
set  at  peace,  and  all  began  to  laugh  again. 
This  IB  a  sample  of  Goldoni’s  youth. 
Comic  pleasures,  comic  dangers ;  nothing 
deep  or  lasting,  but  light  and  shadow 
cheerfully  distributed,  clouds  lowering 
with  storm,  a  distant  growl  of  thunder, 
then  a  gleam  of  light  and  sunshine  break¬ 
ing  overhead.  lie  gets  articled  to  an  at¬ 
torney  at  Venice,  tlien  goes  to  study  law 
at  Pavia;  studies  society  instead,  and 
flirts,  and  finally  is  expelled  for  writing 
satires.  Then  he  takes  a  turn  at  medi¬ 
cine  with  his  father  in  Friuli,  and  acts  as 
clerk  to  the  criminal  chancellor’ at  Chi- 
ozza. 

Every  employment  seems  easy  to  him, 
but  he  really  cares  for  none  but  literature, 
lie  spends  all  his  spare  time  in  reading 
and  m  amusements,  and  begins  to  write 
a  tragic  opera.  This  proves,  however, 
eminently  unsuccessful,  and  he  burns  it 
in  a  comic  fit  of  anger.  One  laughable 
love  affair  in  which  he  engaged  at  Udine 
exhibits  his  adventures  in  their  truly 
comic  aspect  It  reminds  us  of  the 
scene  in  Don  Giovanni,  where  Leporello 
personates  the  Don,  and  deceives  Donna 
Elvira.  Goldoni  had  often  noticed  a 
beautiful  young  lady  at  church  and  on 
the  public  drives :  she  was  attended  by 
a  waiting  maid,  who  soon  perceived  that 
her  mistress  had  excited  the  young  man's 
admiration,  and  who  promised  to  be¬ 
friend  him  in  his  suit.  Goldoni  was  told 
to  repair  at  night  to  the  palace  of  his 
mistress,  and  to  pour  his  passion  forth 
beneath  her  window.  Impatiently  he 
waited  for  the  trysting  hour,  conned  his 
love  sentences,  and  gloried  in  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  adventure.  When  night 


came,  ho  found  the  window,  and  a  veiled 
figure  of  a  lady  in  the  moonlight,  whom 
he  supposed  at  once  to  be  his  mistress. 
Her  he  eloquently  addressed  in  the  true 
style  of  Romeo's  rapture,  and  she  an¬ 
swered  him.  Night  after  night  this 
happened,  but  sometimes  he  was  a  little 
troubled  by  a  sound  of  ill  -  suppressed 
laughter  interrupting  the  tAe-d-  tAe. 
Meanwhile  Teresa,  the  waiting  maid, 
received  from  his  hands  costly  presents 
for  her  mistress,  and  made  him  prom¬ 
ises  on  her  part  in  exchange.  As  she 
proved  unable  to  fulfil  them,  Goldoni 
grew  suspicious,  and  at  last  discovered 
that  the  veiled  figure  to  whom  he  poured 
out  his  tale  of  love  was  none  other  than 
Teresa,  and  that  the  laughter  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  her  mifttress,  whom  the 
faithless  waiting  maid  regaled  at  her 
lover's  expense.  Thus  ended  this  ridic¬ 
ulous  matter.  Goldoni  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  cured  by  his  experience.  One  other 
love  affair  rendered  Udine  too  hot  to 
hold  him,  and  in  consequence  of  a  third 
he  had  to  fly  from  Venice  and  leave  his 
prospects,  which  were  just  about  to  flour¬ 
ish.  At  length  he  married  comfortably 
and  suitably,  settling  down  into  a  quiet 
life  with  a  woman  whom,  if  he  did  not 
love  her  with  passion,  ho  at  least  re¬ 
spected  and  admired.  Goldoni,  in  fact, 
had  no  real  passion  in  his  nature.  Al- 
fieri,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  the  sport 
of  volcanic  ebullitions  of  the  most  ungov¬ 
ernable  hate  and  love,  and  joy  and  sor¬ 
row.  The  chains  of  love  which  Goldoni 
courted  so  willingly,  Alfieri  regarded  with 
the  greatest  shyness.  But  while  Goldoni 
healed  his  heart  of  all  its  bruises  in  a 
week  or  so,  the  tragic  poet  bore  about 
him  wounds  that  would  not  close.  He 
enumerates  three  serious  passions  which 
possessed  his  whole  nature,  and  at  times 
deprived  him  almost  of  his  reason.  A 
Dutch  lady  first  won  his  heart,  and  when 
ho  had  to  leave  her  Alfieri  suffered  so  in¬ 
tensely  that  he  never  opened  his  lips  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  a  long  journey  through 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Piedmont. 
Fevers  and  suicides  attempted  but  in¬ 
terrupted,  marked  the  termination  of  this 
tragic  amour.  His  second  passion  had 
for  its  object  an  English  lady,  with 
whose  injured  husband  he  fought  a  duel, 
although  his  collar-bone  was  broken  at 
the  time.  The  lady  proved  unworthy  of 
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Alfieri  as  well  as  of  her  husband,  and  the  by  his  desperate  leaps.  In  one  of  them 

Soet  left  her  in  a  most  deplorable  state  of  he  fell  and  broke  his  oollar-bone,  but  not 
opelessness  and  intellectual  prostration,  the  less  he  held  his  tryst  with  a  fair  lady, 
At  last  he  formed  a  permanent  affection  olimbed  her  park  gates,  and  fought  a 
for  the  wife  of  Frince  Charles  Eldward,  duel  w'ith  her  husband.  Groldoni  was  a 
the  Countess  of  Albany,  in  close  friend-  j  pantaloon  for  cowardice.  In  the  room 
ship  with  whom  he  lived  after  her  hus-  of  an  inn  at  Desenzano  which  he  occu- 
band’s  death.  The  society  of  this  lady  '  pied  together  with  a  female  fellow-trav- 
gave  him  perfect  happiness ;  but  it  was  eller,  an  attempt  was  made  to  rob  them 
founded  on  her  lofty  beauty,  the  pathos  by  a  thief  at  night.  All  Goldoni  was 
of  her  situation,  and  her  intdlectual  quali- !  able  to  do  consisted  in  crying  out  for 
tics.  Melpomene  presided  at  this  union,  |  help,  and  the  lady  called  him  “  M.  Abbe” 
while  Thalia  blessed  the  nuptials  of  Gol-  j  ever  after  for  his  want  of  pluck.  Gol¬ 
doni.  How  oharacterisUc  also  were  the ;  doui  must  have  been  by  far  the  most 
adventures  which  this  pair  of  lovers  en- 1  agreeable  of  the  two.  In  all  his  changes 
countered!  Goldoni  once  carried  his :  from  town  to  town  of  Italy  he  found 
wife  upon  bis  back  across  two  rivers  in  i  amusement  and  brought  gayety.  The 
their  flight  from  the  Spanish  to  the  Aus- .  sights,  the  theatres,  the  society,  aroused 
trian  camp  at  Rimini,  laughing  and  '  his  curiosity.  He  trembled  with  excite- 
groaning,  and  perceiving  the  humor  of  i  ment  at  the  performance  of  his  pieces, 
his  situation  all  the  time.  Alfieri,  on  an  ^  made  friends  with  the  actors,  taught 
occasion  of  even  greater  difficulty,  was  ,  them,  and  wrote  p:u-ts  to  suit  their  quali- 
stoppcd  with  his  illustrious  friend  at  the  j  ties.  At  Pisa  he  attended  a.s  a  stranger 
gates  of  Paris  in  1792.  They  were  fly-  ;  the  meeting  of  the  Arcadian  Academy, 
ing  in  post-chaises,  w'ith  tlieir  servants  \  and  at  its  close  attracted  all  attention  to 
and  their  baggage,  from  tlie  devoted  city, ;  himself  by  his  clever  improvisation.  He 
when  a  troop  of  sans-culottea  rushed  on  was  in  truth  a  ready-witted  man,  pliable, 
them,  surged  around  the  carriage,  called  full  of  resource,  brt^  half  a  valet,  half  a 
them  aristocrats,  and  tried  to  drag  them  Itoman  gneculus.  Alfleri  saw  more  of 
off  to  prison.  Alfieri  with  his  tall,  gaunt  EurojKJ  than  Goldoni :  France,  Germany, 
figure,  pallid  face,  and  red,  voluminous  \  Holland,  Switzerland,  England,  Spaiu, 
hair,  stormed,  raged,  and  raised  his  deep  all  parts  of  Italy,  he  visit^  with  rest- 
bass  voice  above  the  tumult.  For  lialf  |  less  haste.  From  laud  to  land  he  flew, 
an  hour  he  fought  with  them,  then  made  seeing  no  society,  enjoying  nothing,  dash- 
iris  coachmen  gallop  through  the  gates,  ing  Horn  one  inn  door  to  another  with 
and  scarcely  baited  till  they  got  to  Grave-  ^  his  servants  aud  his  carriages,  and  think- 
lines.  By  this  prompt  movement  they  :  ing  chiefly  of  the  splendid  stud  of  horses 
escaped  arrest  and  death  at  Paris.  These  |  whicli  he  took  about  with  him  upon  his 
two  scenes  would  make  agreeable  com- ;  travels.  He  was  a  lonely,  stiff,  self-en- 
panion  pictures  :  Gk>ldom  stag^ring  be-  grossed,  indomitable  man.  He  could  not 
neath  his  wife  across  the  muddy  bed  of  '  rest  at  home :  he  could  not  bear  to  be 
an  Italian  stream — the  smiling  writer  of  ,  the  vassal  of  a  king  and  breathe  the  air 
agreeable  plays,  with  his  half-tearful  help-  of  coui'ts.  So  he  lived  always  on  the 
mate,  ludicrous  in  her  disasters ;  Alfieri  wing,  and  ended  by  exiling  himself  from 
mad  with  rage  among  Parisian  Mamads,  Sardinia  in  order  to  escape  the  trammels 
his  princess  quaking  in  her  carriage,  the  of  paternal  government  As  for  his  trage- 
air  hoarse  with  cries,  and  death  and  s^'ety  dies,  he  wrote  them  to  win  laurels  from 
trembling  in  the  balance.  It  is  no  won-  ^  posterity.  He  never  cared  to  see  them 
der  that  the  one  man  wrote  La  Donna  .  acted ;  he  bullied  even  his  printers  and 
di  Oarbo  aud  the  Cortese  Veneziano,  while  correctors  ;  he  cast  a  glove  down  in  do- 
the  other  was  inditing  essays  on  Tyran-  fiance  of  his  critics.  Goldoni  sought  the 
ny  and  dramas  of  Antigoncy  TimoUony  aud  smallest  meed  of  approbation.  It  pleased 
Bruiua.  |  him  hugely  in  his  old  age  to  be  Italian 

The  difference  between  the  men  is  .  master  to  a  French  princess.  Alfieri 
seen  no  less  remarkably  in  regard  to  |  openly  despised  the  public.  Goldoni 
courage.  Alfieri  was  a  reckless  rider,  \  wrote  because  he  liked  to  write ;  Al¬ 
and  astonished  even  Blnglish  huntamea  |  fieri,  for  the  sake  of  proving  his  supe- 
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rior  powers.  Against  Alfieri’s  hatred  of 
Turin  and  its  trivial  solemnities,  we  have 
to  set  Goldoni’s  love  of  Venioe  and  its 
petty  pleasures.  He  would  willingly  have 
druuk  chocolate  and  played  at  dominoes 
or  picquet  all  his  life  on  the  Piazza  di 
San  Marco,  when  Allieri  was  crossing 
the  sierras  on  his  Andalusian  horse,  and 
living  on  a  frugal  meal  of  rice  in  solitude. 
Goldoni  glided  through  life  an  easy  man, 
with  genial,  venial  faults ;  with  a  clear, 
gay,  gentle  temper ;  a  true  sense  of  what 
is  good  and  just,  and  a  heart  that  loved 
diffusively,  it‘  not  too  warmly.  Many 
were  the  cliecks  and  obstacles  thrown 
on  his  path,  but  round  them  or  above 
them  be  passed  nimbly,  without  scar  or 
scathe.  Poverty  went  close  behind  him, 
but  he  kept  her  off,  and  never  felt  the 
pinch  of  need.  Alfieri  strained  and  strove 
against  the  barriers  of  fate;  a  sombre, 
rugged  man,  proud,  candid,  and  self* 
confident,  who  broke  or  bent  all  oppo¬ 
sition  on  his  path  ;  now  moving  solemnly 
with  tragic  pomp,  now  dashing  passion¬ 
ately  forward  by  the  might  of  will.  Gol¬ 
doni  drew  his  inspirations  from  the 
moment  and  surrounding  circumstances. 
Alfieri  pursued  an  ideal,  slowly  formed, 
but  strongly  fashioned  and  resolutely  fol¬ 
lowed.  Of  wealth  he  had  plenty  and  to 
s|)are,  but  he  disregarded  it,  and  was  a 
btoic  in  his  mode  of  life.  He  was  an 
unworldly  man,  and  hated  worldliness. 
Goldoni,  but  for  his  authorship,  would 
certainly  have  grown  a  prosperous  advo¬ 
cate,  and  died  of  gout  m  Venice.  Gol¬ 
doni  liked  smart  clothes;  Alfieri  went 
always  in  black.  Goldoni’s  fits  of  spleen 
— for  be  was  melancholy  now  and  tlien — 
lasted  a  day  or  two,  and  disappeared  be¬ 
fore  a  change  of  scene.  Alfieri  dragged 
bis  discontent  about  with  him  all  over 
Europe,  and  let  it  interrupt  his  work  and 
mar  bis  intellects  for  many  months  to- 

iretber.  Alfieri  was  a  patriot,  and  hated 
^'rance.  Goldoni  never  speaks  of  poli¬ 
tics,  and  praises  Paris  as  a  heaven  on 
earth.  The  genial  moralizing  of  the 
latter  appears  childish  by  the  side  of 
Alficri’s  terse  philosophy  and  pregnant 
remarks  on  the  development  of  character. 
What  suits  the  page  of  Plautus  would 
look  poor  in  C^ipus  or  Agamemnon. 
Goldoni’s  memoirs  are  diffuse  and  flip¬ 
pant  in  their  light  French  dress.  They 
seem  written  to  please.  Alfieri’s  Italian 


style  marches  with  dignity  and  Latin 
terseness.  He  rarely  oondescends  to  smile. 
He  writes  to  instruct  the  world  and  to 
satisfy  himself.  Grim  humor  sometimes 
flashes  out,  as  when  he  tells  the  story  of 
the  Order  of  Homer,  which  he  founded. 
How  different  from  Goldoni’s  naive  ac- 
oount  of  his  little  ovation  in  the  theatre 
at  Paris ! 

But  it  would  be  idle  to  carry  on  this 
comparison,  already  tedious.  The  liie  of 
Goldoni  was  one  long  scene  of  shifts  and 
jests,  of  frequent  triumphs  and  some  fail¬ 
ures,  of  lessons  hard  at  times,  but  kindly. 
Passions  and  etmui,  flashes  of  heroic  pa¬ 
triotism,  constant  suffering,  and  stoical 
endurance,  art  and  love  idealized,  fill  up 
the  life  of  Alfieri.  Goldoni  clung  much 
to  his  fellow-men,  and  shared  their  pains 
and  pleasures.  Alfieri  spent  many  of  his 
years  in  almost  absolute  solitude.  On 
the  whole  character  and  deeds  of  the  one 
man  was  stamped  Comedy  :  the  other  was 
own  son  of  Tragedy. 

after  reading  the  autobiographies  of 
Alfieri  and  Goldoni,  we  turn  to  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  their  plays,  we  shall  perceive  that 
there  is  no  better  commentary  on  the 
works  of  an  artist  than  bis  life,  and  no 
better  life  than  one  written  by  himself. 
The  old  style  of  criticism,  which  strove 
to  separate  an  author’s  productions  from 
his  life,  and  even  from  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  to  set  up  an  arbitrary  canon  of 
taste,  and  to  select  one  or  two  great 
painters  and  poets  as  ideals  because  they 
seemed  to  illustrate  that  canon,  has  pass¬ 
ed  away.  We  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
art  is  a  part  of  history  and  physiology. 
That  is  to  say,  the  artist’s  work  can  only 
be  understood  by  studying  his  age  and 
temperammit.  (^Idoni’s  versatility  and 
want  of  depth  induced  him  to  write  com¬ 
edies.  The  merry  life  men  passed  at 
Venioe  in  its  years  of  decadence  proved 
favorable  to  bis  genius.  Alfieri’s  melan¬ 
choly  and  passionate  qualities,  fostered 
in  solitude,  and  aggravated  by  a  tyranny 
he  could  not  bear,  led  him  irresistibly  to 
tragic  composition.  Though  a  noble,  his 
nobility  only  added  to  his  pride,  and  in¬ 
sensibly  his  intellect  had  been  imbued 
with  the  democratic  sentiments  which 
were  destined  to  shake  Europe  in  his 
lifetime.  This,  in  itsdf,  was  a  tragic  cir¬ 
cumstance,  bringing  him  into  close  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Brutus,  the  Prometheus, 
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the  Timoleon  of  ancient  history.  Gol¬ 
doni’s  bourgeoisie,  in  the  atmosphere  of 
which  he  was  bom  and  bred,  was  essen¬ 
tially  comic.  The  tnie  comedy  of  man¬ 
ners,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  Shake¬ 
speare’s  fancy,  or  Aristophanio  satire,  is 
always  laid  in  middle  life.  Though  Gol¬ 
doni  tried  to  write  tragedies,  they  were 
unitnpassioned,  dull,  and  tame.  He  lack¬ 
ed  altogether  the  fire,  high-wrought  no¬ 
bility  of  sentiment,  and  sense  of  form  es¬ 
sential  for  tragic  art  On  the  other  hand, 
Alfieri  composed  some  comedies  before 
bis  death  which  were  devoid  of  humor, 
grace,  and  lightness.  A  strange  elephan¬ 
tine  eccentricity  is  their  utmost  claim  to 
comic  character.  Indeed,  the  temper  of 
Alfieri,  ever  in  extremes,  led  him  even  to 
exaggerate  the  qualities  of  tragedy.  He 
can-ied  its  severity  to  a  dull  and  monot¬ 
onous  extent  His  chiaroscuro  was  too 
strong — virtue  and  villany  appearing  in 
pure  black  and  white  upon  his  pages. 
His  hatred  of  tyrants  induced  him  to  tran- 
gress  the  rules  of  probability,  so  that  it 
has  been  well  smd  that  if  his  wicked  kings 
had  really  such  words  of  scorn  and  hatred 
thrown  at  them  by  their  victims  they 
were  greatly  to  be  pitied.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  pithy  laconisms  have  often  a 
splendidly  tragical  effect.  There  b  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  modem  drama  more  rhetor¬ 
ically  impressive  than  the  well  -  known 
dblogue  between  Antigone  and  Creon : 

“  Cr.  Sccglieti  ? 

‘Mat.  llo  scelto. 

“  Cr.  £mon  ? 

''Ant.  Mortc. 

“  Cr.  L’avrai !  ” 

% 

Goldoni’s  comedies,  again,  have  not 
enough  of  serious  thought  or  of  tme  crea¬ 
tive  imagination  to  be  works  of  high  art. 
They  lean  too  much  to  the  side  of  farce ; 
they  have  none  of  the  tragic  salt  which 
gives  a  dignity  to  Tartuffe.  They  are, 
in  a  word,  ;^moBt  too  comic. 

The  contrast  between  these  authors 
might  lead  us  to  raise  the  question  long 
ago  discussed  by  Socrates  at  Agathon’s 
bwquet — Can  the  s-ame  man  write  both 
comedies  and  tragedies  t  We  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  accustomed  to  read  the  serious 
and  comic  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Fletcher, 
Jonson,  and  to  think  that  one  poet  could 
excel  in  either  branch.  The  custom  of  the 
Elizabethan  theatre  obliged  thb  double 


authorship  ;  yet  it  must  bo  confessed  that 
Shakespeare’s  comedies  are  not  such  com¬ 
edies  as  Greek  or  Itoman  or  French  critics 
would  admit.  They  are  works  of  the 
purest  imagination,  wholly  free  from  the 
■  laws  of  this  world  ;  while  the  tragedies 
I  of  Fletcher  have  a  melodramatic  air 
equally  at  variance  with  the  classical  Mel- 
I  pomene.  It  may  very  seriously  be  doubted 
I  whether  the  same  mind  could  produce, 
j  with  equal  power,  a  comedy  like  the  Cor- 
!  tese  Veneziano  and  a  tragedy  like  Alfieri’s 
]  Brutus.  At  any  rate,  returning  to  our 
I  old  position,  we  find  in  these  two  men 
I  the  very  opposite  conditions  of  dramatic 
]  genius.  They  are,  as  it  were,  specimens 
1  prepared  by  nature  for  the  instruction  of 
!  those  who  analyze  genius  in  its  relations 
to  tera()erament,  to  life,  and  to  external 
;  circumstances. 


FLA  VIA.* 

BY  OEOKUB  8AKD. 

FLAVIA  TO  KOBERTINE. 

Amur.  11th,  185-. 
pear,  some  very  tamo  tilings  arc 
happening  in  ray  tempest. 

In  the  first  place,  if  I  am  going  to 
marry  Malcolm,  it  does  not  look  much 
like  it  at  present,  for  he  has  disappeared. 
Oh,  and  disappeared  to  the  extent  that 
his  mother  does  not  know  where  he  is, 
although  she  does  not  confess  it  She 
pretends  that  a  near  relative  of  theirs, 
who  is  about  starting  for  Milan,  has  sent 
for  Malcolm  to  consult  him  about  some 
very  important  matters.  I  asked  if  it 
were  really  a  relative — an  uncle  from 
whom  he  has  expectations. 

She  answered  “yes”  in  a  tone  which 
meant  “  perhaps  so.” 

What  can  it  mean  1 

This  is  very  certain,  that  instead  oi 
trying  to  please  me  and  become  s'* 
quainted  with  me,  Malcolm  b  off  on  hb 
own  business  or  pleasure. 

You  see  how  well  it  is  that  I  have  not 
been  too  enthusiast^. 

I  have  still  three  or  four  a.spirants  for 
my  hand,  and  I  assnre  you  I  make  them 
suffer  from  the  bad  opinion  which  Mal¬ 
colm  seems  to  want  to  give  me  of  the  lov- 

*  Continned  from  page  107. 
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ing  faculties  and  tender  feelings  of  his 
sex.  Just  now  I  busy  myself  and  divert 
my  mind  by  annoying  them,  and  proving 
by  invincible  arguments,  seasoned  with 
ridicule,  that  love  is  a  chimera. 

And  I  torment  the  Marchioness  G - , 

although  her  husband’s  conversation  is 
the  most  insipid  thing  in  the  world.  But 
this  ladv  talks  against  me  and  makes 
people  think  mo  a  coquette,  so  that  what 
with  this  and  Malcolm’s  bad  taste  in  ab¬ 
senting  himself,  I  am  rather  disposed  to 
be  mischievous. 

With  all  this,  I  begin  to  be  a  little 
tired  of  Florence,  and  to  sigh  for  the 
mud  of  Paris.  If  my  father  would  only 
believe  me,  we  would  not  wait  a  moment 
for  Malcolm’s  return,  for,  as  you  may 
well  think,  my  little  heart  has  bidden 
him  a  decided  farewell.  But  my  father 
is  plunged,  deeper  than  ever,  in  his  fatal 
passion  for  little  birds. 

Is  it  possible  that  such  a  good,  wise, 
noble  man  as  he  is,  should  have  the 
mania  for  dead  animals  T  Oh,  natural 
history!  collections!  Greek  and  Latin 
names  for  ducks  and  woodcocks !  I 
hoped  that  I  had  disgusted  him  a  little 
with  it,  one  day  at  Rome,  when  he 
j)reached  me  a  sermon  with  three  heads, 
upon  my  caprices  and  vanities. 

I  was  a  little  vexed,  and  a  hard  truth 
came  to  my  lips  and  escaped  them  be¬ 
fore  I  meant — namely,  that  a  girl  who 
has  no  mother,  and  whose  father  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  two  thirds  of  the  day  with  im¬ 
paled  birds,  might  be  viewed  as  an  or¬ 
phan,  and,  being  obliged  to  govern  her¬ 
self,  might  deserve  some  indulgence  if 
she  did  not  always  govern  herself  well. 

Thereupon  my  poor  papa  became  sober, 
and  did  not  say  a  word,  but  in  spite  of 
my  repentance  and  tears,  shut  up  his 
cabinet,  hid  his  boxes,  and  became  my 
attendant  squire,  sharing  my  pleasures 
with  most  adorable  kindness. 

As  he  seemed  after  all  to  enioy  the 
change,  I  almost  prided  myself  upon 
having  been  so  nau^ty.  We  were  really 
the  happier  for  it.  But,  behold,  the  other 
day,  I  perceived  in  the  house  a  villanous 
littie  odor  of  musky  skins,  which  I  recog¬ 
nized  too  well,  and  I  said  to  Gaetana  : 

“  So  my  father  has  opened  his  big 
boxes  again  t  ” 

“  Yes,  signora ;  the  birds  needed  the 
air.” 


As  if  it  were  done  to  gratify  them, 
the  miserable  little  carcasses ! 

Ever  since  that  day,  my  father  has 
been  anxious  and  abstracted.  There  are 
moths  in  his  feathers,  his  skins  are  hard¬ 
ening,  his  wings  are  diseased.  He  im¬ 
agines  himself  the  victim  of  every  evil  to 
which  his  little  mummies  are  liable.  He 
is  tired  of  society,  and  sleeps  through  a 
ball.  When  he  takes  a  walk  he  is  as  ex¬ 
cited  as  an  augurer  at  every  flying  thing. 
At  night,  instead  of  sleeping,  he  arranges, 
and  he  dusts,  and  he  perfumes,  and  ho 
shakes. 

True,  he  has  stopped  talking  matri¬ 
mony  to  me ;  there  is  so  much  gained. 
But  I  am  sure  that  he  persists  in  believ¬ 
ing  that  I  shall  decide  upon  M.ilcolm, 
and — may  I  be  pardoned  the  suspicion — 
but  I  think  he  is  longing  to  get  rid  of 
me,  BO  as  to  have  nobody  to  disturb  his 
ornithological  delights ! 

April  15th. 

I  Ah,  my  dear,  an  event — or  a  dream ! 
It  was  high  time,  for  I  was  tired  to 
death.  I  pouted  at  Lady  Rosamond, 
and  my  lovers  pouted  at  me.  I  was 
completely  gloomy.  Now  I  begin  to 
laugh. 

Fancy  that  this  morning,  having  waked 
at  an  early  hour,  I  saw  a  mule  in  the 
court,  and  upon  this  mule  boxes  and 
bundles,  which  reminded  me  of  the  col¬ 
porteur  or  peddler  of  curiosities  at  Val- 
lombrosa,  (magpies,  hay,  stones — such 
things  are  called  curiosities !) 

I  conjectured  that  this  person  had  con¬ 
trived  to  have  an  interview  with  my 
father,  and  I  waited  to  be  sure  of  it,  for 
you  must  know  that  my  poor  papa  makes 
a  great  mystery  to  me  of  his  ornitholog¬ 
ical  pursuits,  and  imagines  that  ho  is  out¬ 
witting  me 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  saw  the 
same  person  go  out,  though  he  did  not 
seem  to  me  quite  the  same  as  he  had 
been  in  his  travelling  apparel. 

He  was  picturesquely  wrapped  in  a 
large  plaid,  and  his  face  was  hidden  from 
me  by  a  highland  cap,  adorned  with  an 
eagle’s  feather,  which  might  be  called  his 
sign ;  but  was  he  indeed  the  man  with¬ 
out  gloves  T  He  wore  gloves,  actually, 
and  his  mule — was  not  the  same  mule, 
for  I  had  amused  myself  with  noticing 
that  whereas  that  had  only  one  ear,  this 
had  two. 
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I  deprecate  all  idea  of  natural  history ; 
bat  still  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ears  of 
mules  sprout  agiun,  espec^ly  in  so  short 
a  time! 

What  shall  I  sayT  Some  sort  of  a 
glimmering,  fantasy,  or  oliurvoyance  seiz¬ 
ed  upon  my  imagination  ;  1  exclaimed  to 
myself  that  it  was  Maloolm  disguised  as 
a  bird-seller. 

Why  not  t 

1  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Malcolm  is 
very  jealous,  and  that  he  went  away  di¬ 
rectly  after  some  rather  sharp  words  be¬ 
tween  us  about  the  Marquis  G - . 

Malcolm  accused  me  of  coquetting  with 
men  who  wished  to  marry  me ;  he  was 
scandalized  at  seeing  me  laugh  and  talk 
with  a  married  man.  lie  oould  not  under¬ 
stand  bow  a  body  can  be  amused  with  a 
silly  woman’s  jealousy. 

In  short,  notwithstanding  his  natural 
timidity  or  habitual  reserve,  he  pointed 
an  epigram  at  me ;  I  made  a  smart  re¬ 
ply  ;  he  responded ;  I  was  sharp — not 
very  wisely  j)erhap8,  so  that  he  went  off. 

But  he  cannot  keep  to  it.  He  has 
come  back,  and  conceals  himself  in  the 
vicinity  so  as  to  watch  me ;  and  my 
father  is  in  the  secret ;  and  we  are  going 
to  amuse  ourselves ! 

An  adventure,  in  short,  and  at  the 
night  time !  If  this  is  the  way  Malcolm 
chooses  to  go  on,  we  shall  be  good 
friends ;  for  I  adore  everything  out  of 
the  common  routine,  everything  which 
fills  the  imagination  without  compromis¬ 
ing  the  heart's  peace. 

However,  since  all  that  1  have  said 
many  prove  to  be  nothing  but  a  pure  im¬ 
agination,  I  will  go  softly  to  my  fatlier’s 
i-oom,  and  ask  him  more  or  less  adroitly. 

Unfortunately,  1  am  so  near-sight^ 
that  I  hit  a  box  with  my  foot,  which 
made  a  noise,  and  my  perfidious  {)apa  bad 
all  that  time  to  compose  his  countenance 
and  appear  absorbed  in  reading  his  news¬ 
paper. 

All  my  questions  were  lost ;  the  man 
who  had  just  left  him  had  offered  to  sell 
him  flannel  waistcoats  and  contraband 
tobacco.  He  did  not  even  know  bis 
name,  nor  where  be  came  from ;  be 
could  not  comprehend  why  I  should  be 
interested  in  him.  In  short,  papa  played 
his  little  part  very  well,  but  not  well 
enou^  for  me  not  to  see  that  he  was 
quizzmg  me. 
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Then  a  brilliant  idea  seized  me,  which 
was  to  follow  the  man  and  mule  at  a  dis¬ 
tance. 

I  took  my  straw  hat  and  gold  eye¬ 
glasses,  and  set  out,  as  if  wandering  at 
random  in  the  fields,  but  following  the 
track  of  the  animal,  and  now  and  then 
having  a  view  of  him  with  his  master,  as 
th^  went  up  and  down  the  hills. 

1  judged,  from  the  direction  they  took, 
that  they  would  stop  at  a  little  village 
hidden  in  a  slope  of  the  mountain,  a 
league  from  here,  and  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  it,  I  ascended  a  height  w'bich 
commands  a  view  of  all  the  country 
round. 

But  what  was  my  surprise',  (romantic 
style ! )  when  I  saw  distinctly,  below  me, 
the  man  and  beast  stop  at  a  peasant’s 
bouse,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour’s  walk  from  our  villa ! 

I  immediately  dispatched  my  fine 
mouser  Gaetana  to  the  spot,  and  at  tJie 
end  of  an  hour  learned  that  the  traveller, 
unknown  to  the  peasant  (so  the  peasant 
protests,  though  I  don’t  believe  it),  liad 
been  living  in  this  place  for  eight  days. 

Gai-taua  oould  not  get  a  sight  of  him ; 
he  was  taking  his  uesta  in  the  room  he 
had  rented.  She  saw  nothing  but  the 
mule,  who  has  both  his  ears.  1  was  not 
mistaken. 

Therefore  (you  may  smile  at  the  (Aere- 
fore,  but  to  me  it  is  conclusive)  it  is  Mal¬ 
colm  who  b  there,  concealed  in  my  neigh¬ 
borhood,  BO  that  he  can  watch  my  pro¬ 
ceedings  from  day  to  day  and  from  hour 
to  hour. 

How  I  will  provoke  him ! 

April  16th. 

Deception !  It  b  not  ^lalcolm — it  b 
the  gloveless  stranger  of  Vallombrosa. 

But  it  b  not  the  first  comer — it  is  not 
a  colporteur ;  it  b  a  friend  of  Malcolm, 
disguised,  whom  he  has  sent  to  watch 
my  doings.  You  shall  see. 

To-day,  Lady  Itosamond  came  to  see 
me,  with  her  two  tom -tits,  as  I  call 
her  two  nieces ;  and,  the  Marquis  G. 
and  the  little  Abbe,  M.  de  S.  being  wdtb 
us,  I  proposed  a  walk  to  the  company, 
and  led  them  to  the  fields  surrounding  the 
retreat  of  my  incwnito. 

The  two  little  Englbh  girls,  Ann  and 
I  Lu(w,  are  a  pair  of  talkative,  restless 
I  birds,  going  into  ecstasies  at  everything ; 
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looking  upon  Italy  as  a  Paradise  on  earth, 
and  running  about  this  way  and  that, 
without  knowing  why  or  wherefore. 

Lady  liosamond  oAen  lost  sight  of 
them,  and  became  a  little  impatient ;  so 
it  happened  tliat  at  one  time,  when  she 
and  M.  de  S.  were  hunting  up  her 
troublesome  birds,  I  was  left  with  the 
Abbe  and  the  Marquis. 

It  grew  very  warm,  and  the  walking 
disagreeable.  I  sat  down  on  the  grass 
to  wait  for  Lady  Rosamond,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  near  me. 

We  were  talking  rather  loudly  and 
gayly  about  the  Marchioness’s  jealousy, 
when  I  saw  a  movement  in  a  myrtle 
bush,  three  steps  from  me. 

The  words  died  upon  the  lips  of  the 
poor  Marquis,  who  was  in  the  act  of 
consigning,  or  pretty  near  it,  his  better 
half  to  the  Evil  One,  and  imagined  that 
she  was  there  listening. 

I  could  not  help  laughing  aloud,  while 
the  Abbe  jumped  like  a  squirrel  into  the 
bush,  and  call^  out — 

“  Who  is  there?” 

“  Very  well ;  w'hat  business  is  it  of 
yours?”  rcjtlied,  in  French,  a  voice  which 
w'as  not  Malcolm’s,  still  less  tlie  Mar¬ 
chioness’s. 

And  tlie  Abbe,  who,  I  suspect,  is  not 
remarkably  brave,  gave  a  fabulous  leap 
backwards,  as  if  the  head  of  Medusa  had 
appeared  in  the  branches. 

This  head  of  Medusa  was  the  head  of 
iny  stranger.  It  was  not  wreathed  with 
serpents,  but  w’as  not  much  better,  for  it 
was  angry,  threatening,  and  almost  hand¬ 
some  with  indignation. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  least  vulgar 
about  this  man,  whose  dress  has  seemed 
BO  odd,  but  who  looks  as  you  see  him 
nearer,  as  much  like  a  travelling  artist  as 
a  travelling  peddler. 

The  Abbe  was  frightened,  and  I  con¬ 
fess  I  was  toa  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  trembled  at  a  man’s  look. 

It  was  very  extraordinary,  we  must 
grant,  that  a  person  surprised  in  a  fia- 
graiit  act  of  curiosity  and  indiscretion,  not 
to  say  espionage,  should,  at  the  first  mo- 1 
raent,  be  angry  rather  than  ashamed.  It 
must  be  Uiat,  in  descending  to  this  atti¬ 
tude  of  spy,  the  stranger  has  weighty, 
caniest  motives,  and  perhaps  less  dan¬ 
gerous  ones  to  me  th^  might  be  sus¬ 
pected. 


As  I  had  grown  very  pale,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  and  M.  de  S.,  who  had  just  come 
up,  knowing  nothing  of  the  cause  of  my 
agitation,  ran  to  the  man,  and  haughtily 
demanded  what  he  was  doing  there. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  gathered  up 
something  like  a  little  box,  aud  turned 
his  back  upon  us. 

The  Marquis,  convinced  that  it  was  a 
bandit,  dogging  us  with  evil  intentions, 
wanted  to  question  him  more  closely ; 
but  M.  de  S.,  who  did  not  believe  more 
than  I  did  in  the  possibility  of  a  French¬ 
man’s  practicing  brigandage  in  Italy,  re- 
strmn^  the  Marquis,  and  contented  Urn- 
self  by  saying,  in  a  loud  voice  : 

“Let  the  wretch  go.” 

The  stranger  returned,  cast  upon  the 
Marquis  and  all  of  us  a  look  of  profound 
disdain,  of  which  I  certainly  haa  my  full 
share,  then,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  he 
slowly  retired,  and  disappeared  among 
the  shrubbery. 

The  Marquis  was  very  indignant  He 
has  the  quick  blood  of  the  Italians,  and 
]\L  de  S.  could  hardly  prevent  him  from 
returning  imprudent  words  to  this  con¬ 
temptuous  silence. 

M.  de  S.,  who  was  very  calm,  remained 
near  tlie  spot,  waiting  to  see  if  the  man 
would  return,  but  ho  did  not  come,  and 
as  I  did  not  care  to  make  so  speedy 
an  end  of  the  mystery  which  busies, 
frightens,  and  amuses  me,  I  begged  the 
gentlemen  to  go  with  me  to  Lady  Rosa¬ 
mond,  and  take  no  more  thought  of  an 
incident  w'hich  I  could  not  explain. 

And  now,  explain  it  as  you  will,  it 
is  very  certain  that  there  is  something 
strange  between  this  man  and  myself. 

He 'hates  me,  and  it  is  he  who  sets 
Malcolm  against  me,  or,  perhaps — who 
knows  ?  I  am  at  a  loss. 

Lady  Rosamond,  to  whom  we  related 
the  adventure,  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
She  laughed,  and  said  that  we  had  dis¬ 
turbed  a  man  who  was  asleep  or  making 
verses. 

The  tom-tits  became  excited  at  once, 
and  I  would  lay  a  wager  that  they 
dreamed  that  night  of  a  young  Orlando, 
graving  a  sonnet  in  honor  of  the  sweet 
name  Rosalinda,  upon  the  bark  of  the 
dwarf  myrtles  on  the  mountain.  In  vain 
have  I  represented  that  it  was  very  un¬ 
likely,  ana  that  people  do  not  put  their 
heads  in  bushes  either  to  go  to  sleep  or 
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to  write  versos  ;  they  hold  to  their  opin-  I 
ion.  ' 

As  to  the  Abbe,  he  strongly  advised ' 
me  not  to  walk  alone  in  the  neighbor- ' 
hood  of  onr  villa  ;  but  I  imagine  that  if 
I  should  ask  him  to  be  my  sole  com- 1 
panion,  in  order  to  protect  and  defend 
me  in  case  of  need,  he  would  be  some¬ 
what  flattered  by  this  mark  of  confi¬ 
dence. 

April  17th. 

I  have  nothing  new,  my  dear,  about 
the  stranger;  it  has  been  a  rainy  day, 
and  I  have  not  walked  out ;  and  l)e8idea, 

I  have  had  something  else  to  do  than 
pursuing  this  romance.  I  have  discov¬ 
ered  another,  and  learned,  perhaps,  the 
secret  of  Malcolm’s  departure. 

I  have  told  you  about  Lady  Rosa¬ 
mond’s  nieces.  The  oldest  is  rather 
pretty ;  she  is  Anna.  She  is  small  and 
lithe,  with  blonde  hair  and  long  teeth ; 
but  her  blue  eyes  are  expressive,  and  her 
little  yielding  figure  has  a  certain  comical 
grace,  half  simplicity  and  half  affectation. 
She  dresses  with  an  ostentations  sim¬ 
plicity  which  is  well  enough  in  a  penni¬ 
less  girl ;  and  finally,  she  sings  with  a 
very  sweet  little  voice,  and  a  little  accent 
which  murders  Italian  ludicrously.  Taut  is 
not  unpleasant  when  she  gives  the  savage 
ballads  of  her  Welsh  country. 

Very  well ;  this  little  body  has  allowed 
her  heart  to  be  wounded  by  her  hand¬ 
some  cousin,  Malcolm,  and  1  have  dis¬ 
covered  it  to-day,  when  nothing  was  fur¬ 
ther  from  my  thoughts. 

I  w'as  alone  with  her  and  her  little 
sister  Lucy,  who  is  a  smaller  and  sharper 
copy  of  this  little  pale  plant,  and  clings 
to  her  like  her  shadow,  hissing  out  the 
same  words^  accompanying  her  on  the 
piano,  smoothing  her  ever-ruffled  ring¬ 
lets,  and  never  speaking  a  word  without 
crying  out,  “  OA,  dearest  Ann  /  ” 

You  see  them — a  medallion  with  two 
profiles,  one  behind  the  other,  the  smaller 
behind  the  less  small. 

As  for  the  moral,  it  is  the  same.  I  am 
sure  that  if  Lucy,  who  is  only  fourteen, 
should  have  a  suspicion  of  her  sister’s 
love  for  her  cousin,  she  would  feel  that 
she  ou^ht  to  burn  in  the  same  Jire. 

I  said  that  I  was  alone  with  these 
little  girls,  and  I  set  them  prattling  to 
kill  time ;  so  I  learned  their  history,  about 
which  1  had  not  asked  before. 
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[February, 

They  are  orphans,  and  their  guardian 
is  not  Lady  Rosamond,  as  1  supposed, 
but  an  old  English  lady,  who  is  not 
always  the  most  amiable  of  dowagers. 
The  little  rirls  were  both  ill  in  England, 
and  Lady  Rosamond  requested  that  they 
might  travel  for  a  while. 

They  have  been  five  or  six  months  with 
her  in  Italy,  and  now  call  themselves  as 
strong  as  Turks.  Rut  the  time  fixed  by 
their  guardian  is  near  expiring,  and  our 
tourists  are  sighing  and  groaning  already 
at  the  thought  of  returning  to  the  fog. 

I  understand  it — poverty  as  well  as  fog 
is  liefore  them.  As  Lady  Rosamond’s 
guests,  they  live  in  luxury,  and  the  lovely 
Anna  would  not  have  done  a  foolish 
thing  if  she  could  have  captivated  Mal¬ 
colm. 

Whether  this  has  been  her  intention 
or  not,  she  persuades  herself  that  she 
is  fond  of  him,  and  has  been  wretched 
at  seeing  Malcolm  engrossed  by  another. 
This  came  out  in  our  conversation,  in 
this  wise. 

I  asked  her  if  she  knew  where  Mal¬ 
colm  wa.s. 

“  No,”  she  replied  frankly. 

“  But  his  mother  knows  very  well  T  ” 

“And  you,  too.  You  know  very 
well  f  ”  she  exclaimed,  turning  as  red  as 
a  little  lobster,  thanks  to  the  transparent 
English  skin  which  can  conceal  nothing. 

“  Why  should  I  know  ?”  I  asked,  with 
great  calmness. 

“  Because  he  is  your  betrothed,”  she 
replied,  throwing  herself  into  ray  arms 
with  a  surprising  impetuosity. 

Did  she  intend  to  make  a  confession  to 
me  1  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  rather 
that  she  stupidly  meant  to  divert  my 
thoughts  by  loading  mo  with  caresses; 
but  the  nerves  were  stronger  than  tho 
will ;  the  tears  came,  and  I  recoiled  invol¬ 
untarily,  for  one  never  knows  how  to  be¬ 
have  with  these  passionate  people  ;  .they 
may  be  tempted  to  murder  you  or  tear 
your  eyes  out  while  embradng  you. 

She  saw  my  distrust,  and  then,  all 
suffocated  with  weeping,  all  beside  her¬ 
self,  as  she  was,  the  little  thing  quite  in¬ 
terested  me. 

“  Oh,  do  not  think,”^  she  exclaimed, 
“  that  I  am  jealous  of  your  beauty,  your 
wealth,  your  happiness.  I  love  you  be¬ 
cause  Lady  Rosamond  loves  you,  and 
because  I  am  sure  you  will  make  her 
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liappy.  She  has  told  me  nothing,  bat 
I  have  jessed  it  all,  and  I  thank  God 
that  he  has  given  to  the  best  of  women 
the  loveliest  of  daughters.” 

“  And  Malcolm,”  I  said,  smiling,  “  shall 
we  not  speak  of  him  any  more?  Are 
you  not  as  much  interested  in  his  happi¬ 
ness  as  in  his  mother’s  ?  ” 

“  Malcolm !  Malcolm !  ”  she  resolutely 
replied,  wiping  her  eyes,  and  trying  to 
smile,  “  I  do  not  complain  of  him — I  con¬ 
gratulate  him.” 

“My  dear,”  I  s-iid,  baking  both  her 
hands,  “  that  is  very  bravely  said,  but  I 
would  like  the  truth  better.  Be  sincere. 

I  will  be  so  too,  and  you  will  not  bo  sorry 
for  it.” 

I  could  not  make  her  confess,  but  her 
joy  was  so  evident  when  I  told  her  that 
1  did  not  know  her  cousin  well  enough  to 
love  him,  and  that  there  was  no  prospect 
of  my  wanting  to  marry  him,  that  there 
was  no  need  of  a  more  complete  avowal ; 
and  since  then,  my  Robertine,  I  have  but  \ 
one  desire  and  one  puroose,  that  the  two 
cousins  shall  marry.  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  accomplish  it,  and  now  I  await 
Malcolm  with  impatience,  for  I  want  to 
disgust  him  with  me.  Resentment  will 
0|)en  his  eyes  to  the  tora-tit’s  merits,  and 
if  I  have  any  influence  with  Lady  Rosa¬ 
mond,  she  shall  give  her  consent 

Ah,  will  you  say  now  that  I  am  selfish, 
coquettish,  unprincipled  ?  No,  my  dear, 
on  the  contrary  I  am  generous  ;  it  is  my 
greatest  pleasure;  and  if  the  Marchioness 
G.,  instead  of  making  herself  first  ray 
copy  and  then  my  enemy,  had  confided  in 
me,  and  shed  only  one  of  those  poor  little 
tears  of  which  Miss  Ann  has  poured  a 
brook  full  at  my  feet,  I  should  have  taken 
her  under  my  protection,  and  persuaded 
her  husband  that  she  is  perfectly  lovely. 

I  do  not  like  to  close  my  letter  without  | 
telling  you  something  of  the  unknown,  if . 
1  can  do  so  to-niorrow.  Consider  this  as  ' 
a  journal. 

April  18th. 

News  of  my  incognito !  You  will  see 
that  I  have  not  l)een  fancying  an  adven¬ 
ture,  and  that  there  is  really  something 
serious  or  extravagant  under  this  col¬ 
porteur’s  guise. 

Keeping  watch  of  his  comings  and 
goings  by  means  of  a  spy-glass  on  our 
piazza,  directed  towards  the  house  where 
tliis  personage  is  staying,  I  saw  him  this 


morning  go  toward  a  little  grove  which 
is  a  continuation  of  our  park  on  the  side 
toward  the  mountain. 

I  motioned  to  Gafirana,  who  has  no  less 
cariosity  than  myself,  and  we  went  out 
to  pick  violets  in  that  direction,  hoping 
to  thwart  his  espionage  by  showing  him 
that  we  were  not  dui)ed  by  it 

It  was  not  long  before  we  perceived 
him  among  the  woodcutters. 

lie  saw  us  approach,  I  have  no  doubt, 
for  he  pretended  to  bo  interested  in  their 
work.  He  took  up  each  fresh-cut  branch 
and  examined  it,  then  threw  it  down  and 
took  up  another. 

This  did  not  seem  to  be  a  very  genuine 
occupation. 

Gaetana  pretended  that  she  was  afraid 
of  his  beard  and  black  eyes,  and  refused 
to  go  any  nearer. 

But  I  advanced  boldly,  pretending  to 
bo  looking  for  violets,  giving  proof  of  it 
by  the  large  bouquet  already  gathered, 
and  being  sure  that  I  knew  the  work¬ 
men,  I  came  nearer,  under  the  very  eyes 
and  nose  of  my  incognito. 

I  was  not  able  to  see  his  features,  for 
he  turned  his  back  to  me  at  once  ;  but  I 
examined  his  dress,  which  was  far  from 
gentlemanly.  The  same  big  boots,  reach¬ 
ing  to  his  knees,  over  velvet  trousers,  ail 
in  folds  and  creases,  like  poor  trousers 
on  their  last  legs,  as  they  were ;  a  loose 
sack,  with  thirty-six  pockets,  every  one 
of  them  stuffed  with  nobody  knows 
what,  giving  him  the  look  of  one  of 
those  bags  filled  with  wooden  shoes, 
which  you  see  at  a  village  fair. 

If  it  is  his  wardrobe  or  his  library,  ho 
might  say  with  the  man  of  old,  whoso 
name  I  forget,  **  I  carry  my  all  with  me'* 

Finally,  a  little  thing  which  I  seized 
upon,  and  which  struck  me  as  the  most 
comical  of  all — he  had  half  a  dozen  pins 
stuck  in  the  front  of  his  coat.  He  must 
be  an  orderly  man  who  thinks  of  every¬ 
thing,  or  lets  nothing  be  lost. 

I  quietly  wondered  at  him.  He  saw 
me  at  last,  and  made  bis  escape ;  but,  by 
a  quick  movement  in  disengaging  him¬ 
self  from  a  thorny  branch  which  had 
caught  his  clothes,  he  let  a  box  fall,  lie 
picked  it  up  without  noticing  a  small  bit 
of  yellow  paper  which  had  escaped  from 
it,  and  which  I  ran  to  and  pick^  up,  as 
soon  as  the  man  had  vanished  behind 
the  treea 
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Now,  what  do  you  think  waa  on  thia 
paper  ?  No,  I  am  not  a  dreamer,  a  via* 
lonary.  It  waa  my  own  name  that  met 
ray  eyes,  and  authorizes  me  to  go  on  and 
decipher,  or,  at  least,  try  to  decipher  this 
eni^a. 

The  paper  waa  a  little  leaf  of  pelito,  of 
which  dgarettes  are  made.  It  waa  fold* 
ed  in  four,  and  contained  the  following 
words,  in  pencil,  abridged : 

**F/av.  of  Male.  Watch  night  and 
d — .  Isol.  the  ooq.” 

This,  after  mature  reflection,  seemed 
to  me  capable  of  no  other  translation 
than  the  following: 

“Fla via  of  Malcolm.  Watch  night 
and  day.  Isolate  the  coquette.” 

So,  then,  Robertine,  what  say  yout 
The  great  mystery  is  over.  I  have  the 
solution,  and  a  bitter  one  it  is :  “  The 
coqvette  f  WoUch  her  night  and  dag  ! — iso¬ 
late  her  t  ” 

How  will  they  set  about  it,  I  would 
like  to  know  t 

Never  mind.  This  charming  Malcolm 
has  confided  his  love-pangs  to  this  man, 
whether  from  some  puritanical  devotion 
or  from  some  personal  reason  which, 
perhaps,  I  shall  find  out;  his  confidant 
nas  advised  his  absence,  and  promised 
to  watch  me  He  has  stationed  himself 
near  me,  and  puts  his  own  construction 
on  all  my  words  and  acts.  He  hid  him* 
self  in  a  bush,  to  hear  me  talk  with  the 
Marquis  and  Abbe ;  he  has  concluded 
from  some  poor  pleasantries,  that  I  was 
on  the  best  terms  with  one  or  the 
other ;  or  even  my  gayety,  in  itself,  has 
been  enough  to  l«id  him  to  pronounce, 
in  his  wisdom,  that  I  do  not  care  for 
Malcolm,  and  that  I  am  a  great  coquette. 

As  to  the  first  point,  he  is  not  entirely 
wrong.  I  would  not  mourn  for  Mal¬ 
colm,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
the  matter  settled.  But,  does  Malcolm 
know  that  I  have  held  out  some  hope  to 
his  mother?  If  so,  I  shall  be  very  angry 
with  her.  We  will  see.  I  will  seem  not 
to  notice  anything  till  something  new 
turns  up. 

What  I  wonder  at  is  the  hatred  of  this 
stranger  toward  myself  Can  you  un¬ 
derstand  how  one  can  feel  so  toward  a 
person  of  whom  he  knows  nothing  but 
the  personal  appearance  T  I  should  not 
have  thought  mine  so  disagreeable. 

Adieu,  my  dear.  I  will  let  you  know 


the  rest  But  it  is  Ume  that  I  sent  thia 
volume ;  and  then  I  am  not  sorry  to  leave 
you  a  little  in  suspense,  showing  a  little, 
as  I  hope,  my  anger,  impatience,  and 
curiosity. 

My  compliments  to  your  husband,  and 
a  kiss  to  the  children. 

(TO  BE  COimHCBD.) 


I^ndon  RctIcw. 

M.  GUIZOT’S  MEDITATIONS.* 

^  M.  Gcizot  published  the  first  series  of 
his  Meditations  two  years  and  a  half  ago, 
wherein  he  discussed  the  essence  of  Chris* 
tianity,  the  natural  problems  to  which  it 
is  the  answer,  the  fundamental  dogmiw 
by  which  it  solves  those  problems,  and 
the  8ui>ornatural  facts  on  which  such  dog* 
mas  repose.  He  promised  at  that  time 
three  more  series,  the  first,  of  meditations 
on  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion, 
the  primary  causes  of  its  foundation,  the 
portion  of  it  which  has  always  existed 
throughout  its  different  ages,  in  spite  of 
great  changes  and  vicissitudes,  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  crisis  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  various  anti-Christian  attacks  it 
has  been  subjected  to  and  has  snrmounte<1. 
The  third  series  was  to  be  on  the  actual 
state  of  Christianity,  in  which  the  distinc¬ 
tive  errors  of  materialism,  pantheism, 
skepticism,  and  a  long  et-cetera  clause 
would  be  pointed  out  Tlie  fourth  series, 
to  close  the  list,  was  to  show  the  future 
destiny  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to 
indicate  the  course  by  which  it  is  to  con¬ 
quer  and  sway  morally  the  earth  on  which 
we  live.  Like  many  other  writers  of  a 
series  of  books,  M.  Guizot  has  seen  fit  to 
alter  the  projiosed  order  of  his  medita¬ 
tions,  and  seeing  that  the  actual  state  of 
Christianity  is  a  matter  of  much  more 
pressing  and  present  moment  than  its 
early  or  more  recent  history,  he  gives 
the  world  the  third  series  in  place  of  the 
second.  We  are  glad  to  accept  this  change 
of  plan. 

The  treatment  which  can  be  accorded 
to  four  such  subjects  as  Rationalism,  Pos* 
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itiviam,  Pantheism,  and  Materialism,  in 
a  hundred  octavo  pages  of  large  type,  is 
naturally  of  the  most  curt  and  sketchy 
character.  Indeed,  M.  Guizot  does  not 
profess  to  examine  their  various  preten< 
sions  and  tenets  in  a  thorough  and  scien- 
tifio  manner,  and  it  is  quite  as  well  that 
he  does  not  make  such  profession. 
What  he  says  is  sufficiently  lucid  in  it¬ 
self,  and  he  makes  from  time  to  time  a 
palpable  hit;  but  to  endeavor  to  deal 
with  subjects  of  such  magnitude  in  so 
small  a  compass  reminds  a  reader  of  the 
old  clergyman’s  advice  to  a  candidate  for 
orders :  “  Don’t  put  all  you  know  into 
your  first  sermon.”  In  common  with 
most  thinking  men,  and  in  common  also 
with  Dr.  Camming,  M.  Guizot  believes 
that  some  very  great  crisis  is  near  at 
hand ;  but  he  does  not  make  it  to  be  a 
material  crisis.  It  is  in  men’s  opinions 
that  the  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  which 
herald  the  approaching  convulsion  are  to 
be  detected.  Sublime  truths  are  intrin¬ 
sically  blended  with  ideas  essentially 
false  and  perverse.  A  noble  work  of 
progress,  and  a  hideous  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  are  going  on  simultaneously  in  men’s 
opinion  and  in  society.  Humanity  never 
BO  floated  between  heaven  and  the  abros, 
whatever  that  may  precisely  mean.  TTie 
crisis  in  which  the  civilized  world  is  plung¬ 
ed  is  infinitely  more  serious  than  our  fathers 
predicted  it  would  be,  more  so  than  even 
we  believe  it  ourselves  to  be.  So  says 
M.  Guizot,  and  so  large  numbers  of  men 
say,  although  some  few  of  them  are  phil¬ 
osophical  enough  to  wonder  whether  men 
of  all  ages  have  not  thought  the  same 
thing,  or  something  like  it,  of  their  own 
special  age.  When  an  object  is  very  near 
the  eye,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  wheth¬ 
er  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  it  subtends 
there  is  due  to  the  nearness  of  the  object 
only,  or  to  its  actual  size. 

Two  hundred  pages,  more  than  the 
half  of  M.  Guizot’s  book,  are  occupied  by 
a  review  of  the  awakening  of  Christian¬ 
ity  in  France  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Commencing  with  the  pet  new  religion 
of  1797,  Theophilanthropism— of  which 
Talleyrand  remarked  to  its  inventor:  “I 
have  but  one  remark  to  make ;  Jesus 
Christ,  to  found  His  religion,  suffered 
Himself  to  be  crucified,  and  he  rose 
again  ;  you  should  try  to  do  as  much  ” — 
tiio  reader  is  carried  steadily  over  ground 


well  known  in  many  parts  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  modem  France  in  this  aspect,  as 
when  De  la  Mennais,  Lacordaire,  and  the 
Avenir  come  upon  the  scene.  The  praise¬ 
worthy  attitude  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Catholic  Liberal  party  in  France,  all 
through  the  political  struggles  and  fac¬ 
tious  plottings  of  the  third  decade  of  the 
century,  receives  a  more  frank  recogni¬ 
tion  from  M.  Guizot  than  many  men  of 
his  way  of  thinking  in  religious  matters 
would  accord  to  it  MM.  de  Montalera- 
bert,  Lacordaire,.  Charles  Lenormant,  and 
one  or  two  others — for  the  number  is  soon 
counted  through  —  devoted  themselves 
during  that  penod  to  a  work  which  requir¬ 
ed  them  to  TO  men  of  courage  as  well  as  of 
faith.  They  sought  to  shake  Catholicism 
loose  from  the  trammels  which  bound  it 
up  as  one  with  Absolutism — that  is  to  say, 
which  rendered  its  influence  upon  liberal- 
minded  France  a  mere  mockery  of  a  name 
without  the  slightest  shadow  of  substance. 
Politically  adverse  to  the  old  regime,  they 
were  determined  not  to  lose  with  its 
evil  traditions  the  Catholicism  which  had 
been  bound  up  with  it,  and  so  they  had 
to  combine  the  heterogeneous  and  ap¬ 
parently  antagonistic  ta»s  of  defending 
the  Catholic  religion  and  forwarding  the 
progress  of  complete  political  liberrfism. 
The  efforts  of  the  small  band  that  adopt¬ 
ed  this  difficult  line  may  be  studied  with 
advantage  by  those  who  are  preparing 
for  a  struggle  of  not  very  dissimilar  char¬ 
acter  in  England  ;  for  the  French  Catho¬ 
lic  clergy  found  themselves,  after  1830,  in 
the  position  to  which  the  course  of  events 
is  supposed  to  be  dragging  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church — that  is  to  say,  they  could  no 
longer  count  on  the  support  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  while  they  were  equally  free  from 
fear  of  violence  or  opposition  on  its  part 
Left  to  themselves,  they  felt  that  credit 
with  the  authorities,  and  all  the  nameless 
power  that  close  connection  with  the  sov¬ 
ereign  authority  gives,  must  be  replaced  by 
influence  with  the  country.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  impetuous  liberalism  of 
M.  de  Montalembert  far  outran  the  tim¬ 
orous  counsels  of  the  major  part  of  the 
priests  and  bishops ;  but  here  a  professor, 
and  there  an  abbe  or  two,  gave  valuable 
aid  to  the  impulse  he  had  set  in  motion, 
and  hence  one  great  branch  of  the  “  awak¬ 
ening  ”  of  which  M.  Guizot  writes.  The 
other  branch  naturally  is  due  to  the  grow- 
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ing  importance  and  life  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  France,  and  here  M.  Guizot 
seems  to  deal  with  a  matter  of  less  impe¬ 
rial  magnitude  than  the  other,  though 
perhaps  it  is  only  less  in  seeming,  and  it 
13  of  course  that  which  more  commends 
itself  to  the  author.  The  burst  of  pious 
men  that  came  forth  from  Greneva,  and 
placed  themselves  as  local  pastors  here 
and  there  in  France,  no  doubt  h.ad  much 
to  do  with  the  awakening ;  and  M.  Adolfe 
Monod,  w’ith  others  of  that  family  and 
of  his  views,  gave  popularity  to  the  Prot¬ 
estant  movement  in  the  great  centre 
of  French  existence — the  city  of  Paris. 
Ilomanists  and  Protestants  alike  felt 
the  influence  of  a  vast  reaction  against 
the  impiety  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Such  are  the  themes  of  the  opening  half 
of  M.  Guizot’s  book,  which  he  sums  up 
by  charging  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
with  puerile  presumptuousness  in  refusing 
to  see  the  energy  and  the  progress  of  the 
awakening  of  Christianity,  while  he  warns 
Christians  not  to  be  blind  to  the  ardor 
and  cfl*ects  of  the  anti-Christian  demon¬ 
stration  now  in  active  progress. 

M.  Guizot  witnessed  the  birth  of  the 
Spiritualistic  school  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  he  has  watched  its  career. 
It  sprang  from  the  natural  reliction 
against  the  sensualism  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  still  reigned  in  France 
in  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  under  the  name  of  Materialism.  M. 
Koyer-Collard  has  the  credit  of  bringing 
bacK  the  spiritualistic  doctrines  of  two 
hundred  years  ago,  walking  in  the  steps 
of  the  great  Scotch  philosophers  of  times 
more  near  his  own.  This  school  takes 
the  observation  of  facts  as  their  point  of 
departure  and  constant  guide  in  the  study 
of  man,  having  decided  in  the  aflirmative 
the  question,  “  Are  there  in  man  and  in 
the  intellectual  world  facts  capable  of 
being  seized,  classified,  generalized,  os  in 
man  and  the  material  world  t  ”  The  er¬ 
ror  of  the  school  is  that  it  has  not  seen 
all  that  the  facts  observed  have  to  reveal 
respecting  the  great  natural  problems 
which  must  and  do  occur  to  tlie  mind  of 
man,  and  that  it  has  so  entirely  devoted 
itself  to  working  out  all  questions  by  way 
of  scientific  process,  that  it  has  come  to 
reject  everything  which  rests  on  a  less 
certain  foundation  than  the  unerring  in¬ 
ductions  of  science.  It  is  an  improve- 
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ment  upon  sensualism,  because  it  recog¬ 
nizes  that  there  are  existent  in  the  mind 
of  man  certain  universal  and  necessary 
principles  which  do  not  owe  their  pres¬ 
ence  or  their  origin  to  the  sensations  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  external  world ;  but  the  er¬ 
rors  pointed  out  above  have  naturally  led 
to  liationalism. 

With  nationalism  M.  Guizot  deals 
somewhat  trenchantly.  lie  denies  tliat 
there  .are  such  jiersons  as  those  resjiect- 
ively. styled  the  Heart  and  the  lieason. 
To  say  that  there  are,  is  not  to  enunciate 
a  real  fact,  but  only  to  attempt  a  psycho¬ 
logical  anatomy.  Man  has  no  right  to 
say,  “My  reason’ comprehends  not*the 
reasons  of  my  heart ;  ”  he  ought  instead  to 
say,  “I  comprehend  not  myself.”  Ihi- 
tionalism,  by  the  confession  of  its  chief 
apostles,  is  not  completely  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Lecky  himself,  who  uses  the  word 
however  with  a  rather  unconventional 
breadth  of  meaning,  is  driven  to  medi¬ 
tate  upon  the  fact  that  although  reason 
has  pulled  down  all  manner  of  old  super¬ 
stitions,  and  rid  us  of  wdtclicrafl  and  kin¬ 
dred  bugbears,  w’e  have  to  look  in  vain 
under  the  new  r^ime  for  those  delightful 
instances  of  self-sacrifice,  sacrifice  of  all 
material  and  intellectual  interests  which 
men  under  the  old  rigime  achieved  at  the 
call  of  something  they  knew  not  what, 
and  their  reason  told  them  not  what; 
and  equally  w’e  look  in  vain  for  that  perlect 
realization  of  an  unseen  reward  to  which 
men  thus  influenced  attained.  M.  Ed¬ 
mond  Scherer,  too,  a  most  eminent  rep¬ 
resentative  of  liationalism,  asks,  in  fear 
of  the  process  he  has  set  in  motion, 
“  When  Christianity  is  rendered  trans¬ 
lucent  to  man’s  mind,  conformable  to 
man’s  reason  and  man’s  moral  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  things,  does  it  still  possess  any 
great  virtue  1  Does  it  not  very  much 
resemble  Deism,  and  is  it  not  equally  lean 
and  sterile!”  And  M.  Saiute-lieuve  is 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  saying 
perplexedly :  “  The  heart  has  its  reasons, 
which  the  reason  comprehends  not.”  M. 
Guizot's  ideas  of  the  errors  of  liationalism 
which  lead  to  this  unsatisfactory  result, 
are  sufLciently  precise.  In  the  first  place, 
in  recognizing  reason  as  the  whole  of 
man  viewed  from  a  scientific  standpoint, 
it  has  mutilated  man,  and  left  6ut  of  ac¬ 
count  many  essential  constituent  elements 
and  facts  of  human  nature,  of  which  it 
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ignores  the  import.  And  secondly,  less 
evidently  a  certain  error,  it  extends  the 
pretensions  of  human  science  beyond  its 
rights,  beyortd  its  legitimate  limits.  Grant 
that  this  is  an  error,  it  is  a  radical  and 
permanent  error  of  the  school  of  Ration¬ 
alists. 

Positivism  is  an  enemy  of  Christianity 
resident  in  an  opposite  j)ole  from  Ration¬ 
alism.  All  religion  and  all  metaphysics 
it  writes  down  at  once  chimerical  and 
vain  science.  There  is  no  science,  it  as¬ 
serts,  but  the  science  of  the  physical 
world.  M.  Comte’s  views  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  exposition  here.  M. 
Guizot  makes,  of  course,  great  war  upon 
the  fundamental  weakness  of  M.  Comte’s 
exposition  of  his  system,  which  declares 
that  the  “  theological  state  ”  of  the  mind 
•was  a  pure  invention  of  the  early  men  of 
the  world,  a  mere  temporary  device  ex¬ 
cogitated  by  themselves,  in  order  that 
under  its  influence  they  might  be  able  to 
think  out  truth,  and  thus  arrive  at  the 


“  positive  state.”  In  other  words,  man 
put  himself  in  a  false  and  foolish  position, 
that  he  might  thence  arrive  at  the  wise 
and  the  true. 

In  a  similar  manner,  sketchily,  but  not 
weakly,  M.  Guizot  runs  in  successive  med¬ 
itations  through  Pantheism,  Materialism, 
Skepticism,  and,  in  one  group.  Impiety, 
Recklessness,  and  Perplexity.  Perhaps 
the  chief  thought  that  strikes  an  attentive 
reader  is  this :  If  all  these  systems  can  be 
so  simply  and  so  shortly  shown  to  be 
weak  or  wicked,  how  is  it  that  men  of 
most  exalted  intellect  and  most  pure 
morality  are  captivated  by  some  of  them 
and  led  aw.ay  T  The  contra  is  proved  too 
easily ;  the  pro  may  have  a  good  deal 
more  to  say  for  itself.  Not  that  we  join 
issue  with  M.  Guizot’s  general  conclu¬ 
sions,  but  we  cannot  regard  these  Medi¬ 
tations  of  his  as  in  any  way  a  complete 
destruction  of  any  one  of  the  systems  he 
passes  in  review.  And  no  answer  ia 
often  better  than  an  incomplete  one. 


seldom  unduly  compressed,  and  passes 
into  the  obscure.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  of  bis  great  powers.  Like  those 
of  most  deep  thinkers  in  verse,  his  poems 
are  almost  all  egotistical :  regarding  his 
own  course,  his  own  frames  of  mind,  his 
own  home  and  those  that  dwell  in  it. 
Nor  is  any  fault  to  be  found  with  this, 
as  long  as  the  poet  can  turn  his  private 
matters  into  fo^  for  the  poetic  imagina¬ 
tion.  There  is  nothing  that  wins  the 
reader’s  heart  so  much  as  true  poetry 
which  lifts  the  veil  from  the  personality 
of  the  writer.  We  shall  proceed  to  jus¬ 
tify  our  high  estimate  of  Mr.  Leighton's 
verse, 

“  The  records  of  a  life  should  be  a  poem ; 

We  need  nuf  go  abroad  for  stones  to  build 
Our  monumental  glory ;  every  soul 
Has  In  it  the  material  for  its  temple. 

The  universal  beauty  is  our  own ; 

We  steep  our  thoughts  in  sunsets,  and  we  hang 
Our  adoration  on  the  morning  star. 

And  yet  from  us  they  get  that  alchemy 
Wliereby  they  strangely  move  us.  N  >nght  is  onrs 
But  that  which  has  gone  from  us.  Therefore  ’tls 
That  disappointments  often  trend  upon 
The  toes  of  expectation.  Things  without 
Are  bare  until  we  clothe  them.  Let  us  seek 
Each  one  our  gods  in  our  immediate  heaven : 

There  is  no  breathing  for  us  in  another  j 
New  Sbeus — ^Vol.  V.,  No.  2.  16 
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SECOND  ARTICLE. 

XI.  —  Poems.  By  Robert  Leighton.' 
Liverpool :  Howell.  1866. 

Such  writers  as  Mr.  Buchanan  and 
Mr.  Leighton— one  tnie  poet  for  each 
part  of  our  article — leave  no  real  ground 
of  complaint  against  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  verse- writers.  We  hardly  know 
whether  of  the  two  to  prefer.  As  Mr. 
Buchanan  is  somewhat  exuberant  in 
imagery,  so  is  Mr.  Leighton  in  thought. 
Ilis  lines  are  even  too  crowded  with 
meaning,  which  thereby  becomes  not 
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Bat  either  is  the  air  too  coarse  and  weighs 
Like  nightmare  on  our  thoughts,  or  ’tis  too  fine, 

And,  iike  the  atmosphere  of  mountain  tops. 

Usurps  the  brain,  and  finds  insidious  way 
Into  its  chambers,  pressing  out  the  soui, 

Till  death  o’eroome  us  in  the  guise  of  sleep. 

“  Yet  all  may  grow  to  live  upon  the  heights ; 

Deep  thought  and  action  of  the  soul  make  dose 
The  fibres  of  the  brain,  so  that  no  air. 

However  fine,  can  press  the  spirit  out ; 

In  time  thus  fitting  ns  for  another  heaven 
Above  what  was  our  own. 

“  Our  truest  life 

Is  Tnononr,  high  and  sincere,  and  to  ourscl  ves. 

When  eyes  are  felt  upon  us  wo  are  players, 

And  life  becomes  untrue.’’ — (Pp.  1-2.) 

“  To  him  that  shrinks  from  frost  the  frost  is  cold. 

Let  him  go  forth  and  meet  it,  and  it  warms  ( 

More  kindly  than  red  brands.  The  way  to  life 
Is  towards  forbidding  things :  growth  in  approach , 

In  nearness,  love ;  and  reach'd,  the  soul's  great  life.”— {P.  5.^ 

“  I  have  found 

My  richest  jewels  in  the  hardest  rock. 

But  spoil'd  them  oft  in  breaking  it ;  lost  more 
Through  leaving  much  unbroken. ”-7<P.  89.) 

“  Oh  ever  in  our  lowest  grades  of  sense. 

Or  when  we  use  false  shifts  to  bring  about 
Ends  otherwise  all  good,  or  when  our  hearts 
Are  in  the  heaping  up  of  cumbrous  wealth, 

We  tremble  for  our  safety  and  fear  Death, 

Lest  it  should  come  between  us  and  our  heaps,  f. 

Let  fall  the  cloak  that  blinded  our  false  shiils. 

Or  take  us  from  the  luxury  of  sense. 

But  in  our  highest  walks  where  Duty  leads. 

Nut  falteringly  in  doubt,  but  to  the  Right 
Pressing  still  onward — then  is  life  itself 
Sunk  in  the  Right,  and  asks  no  separate  care. 

If  Right  be  gulf’d  in  Death,  Duty  leaps  in. 

With  eye  full  on  the  Right,  but  blind  to  Death. 

The  soul’s  integrity  we  buy  with  lifie. 

And  bold  ourselves  the  gainers ;  yet  if  life 

We  had  not  after  that,  where  were  the  gain  ?  ” — (Pp.  43-4.) 

“A  King  was  prophesied,  surpassing  all 
Earth’s  former  kings  in  glory.  When  He  came, 

No  one  believed  the  meek  and  lowly  man  i 

Of  Nazareth,  in  very  truth  was  He. 

So  when  we  seek  high  missions,  and  are  told 
They  wait  us  in  the  drudgery  despised. 

Who  is  it  has  the  faith  to  find  them  there  7  ” — (P.  59.) 

“We  cannot  get  beyond  the  fact  of  beauty  i 
It  is  to  be  adored,  not  analyzed  : 

We  seek  to  analyze,  and  it  recedes 
Into  the  deeper  beauty.  For  in  truth 
The  merest  thing  in  Nature  is  a  spirit : 

All  outward  forms  of  beauty  take  their  form 

And  beauty  from  the  inward.  Can  it  be 

That  when  the  outward  forms  have  gone  to  dust 

The  inward  are  within  the  world  of  spirits  ?  ” — (P.  74.) 
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The  above  extracts  are  from  “  Rec-  Scottish  ballads.  In  each  of  these  classes 
ords,”  a  series  of  twenty-five  pieces  in  are  remarkable  pieces.  Mr.  I^eighton 
blank  verse,  which  occupy  the  former  cannot  write  commonplace.  We  tako 
{KUlion  of  Mr.  Leighton’s  volume.  The  the  following  almost  at  random.  Will 
remainder  is  devoted  to  lyrical  pieces  any  one  find  us  a  much  nobler  utterance 
aud  sonnets  :  at  the  end  are  added  some  of  a  noble  sentiment  t 

“  DCTT. 

“  I  reach  a  duty,  yet  I  do  it  not. 

And  therefore  see  no  higher :  but  if  done. 

My  view  is  brighten’d,  and  another  spot 
Seen  on  my  moral  sun. 

“  For,  be  the  duty  high  as  angel’s  flight, 

Fulfil  it,  and  a  higher  will  arise, 

E’en  from  its  ashes.  Duty  is  infinite — 

Iteceding  as  the  skies. 

“  And  thus  it  is,  the  purest  most  deplore 
Their  want  of  purity.  As  fold  by  fold. 

In  duties  done,  falls  from  their  eyes,  the  more 
Of  Duty  they  behold. 

Were  it  not  wisdom,  then,  to  close  o.ur  eyes 
On  duties  crowding  only  to  appal  ?  • 

No :  Duty  is  our  ladder  to  the  skies, 

And,  climbing  not,  we  fall.” — (P.  130.) 

Who,  again,  will  not ’be  thankful  to  him  who  has  so  put  into  verso  the  following 
experience  of  every  sensitive  mind  ? 

“  rRKSKNCEB. 

To  what  dark  chambers  of  the  heart  or  brain 

'  Do  all  our  welling  thoughts  at  times  retreat? 

One  presence  seals  my  fountains,  and  in  vain 
The  rock  of  thought  I  beat 

“  Some  other  comes,  and  then,  though  he  bo  dumb^ 

My  seals  are  broken  and  my  fountains  leap ; 

And  mind,  that  felt  so  shallow,  has  become  . 

A  yet  unfathom’d  deep. 

I  may  not  read  the  old  astrologies. 

Nor  tell  how  moon-touch’d  seas  should  etb  and  flow, 

Or  mind  should  be  more  tidal  than  the  seas — 

But  that  it  is,  I  know.”-^Pp.  148-9.) 

Ballads  arc  too  long  to  quote ;  but  E.  H.  Pu’mitre,  M.  A.  London  : 

Mr.  Leighton  has  some  very  good  ones.  Alexander  Strahan.  1866. 

We  especially  recommend  “Lady  Mar-  __  _ 

garet,”  and  “Pease  Brose.”  Whatever  Mr.  Plnmptre  wnte.s,  prose 

We  shall  look  with  great  interest  for  or  verse,  must  necessarily  be  terse,  ^hol- 
Mr.  Leighton’s  next  poetical  work.  It  ®od  sensible.  Ilis  versification  is 

is  seldom,  indeed,  that  such  wealth  of  I  almost  too  faultless.  We  miss 

thought  and  power  of  numbers  combine,  |  ruggedne^  and  irregiilarity 

and  we  confidently  predict  the  day  when  1  ^“*0“  might  give  relief,  and  exercise  the 

Mr.  Leighton  will  stand  high  among  the  !  !***  strains  often  rise  above 

meditative  poets  of  our  century.  i  the  blameless  level  required  for  all  verso 

i  which  13  worthy  to  be  called  jioetry. 
XII. — Master  and  Scholar,  etc.,  etc.  By  i  We  say  this  not  in  disparagement,  but 
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in  commendation :  really  meaning  that 
all  deserves  praise  alike,  but  that  we  fail 
to  find  many  salient  points  requiring 
special  admiration. 

All  is  poetry,  but  not  of  the  highest 
order:  fair  material,  beautifully  worked 
up  by  one  who  has  access  to  no  ordinary 
stores  of  learning,  whose  taste  is  almost 
unerring,  whose  piety  and  lofty  feeling 
never  forsake  him.  These  things  being 
so,  the  product  must  necessarily  be  well 
worth  reading  and  possessing.  No  one 
who  has  read  through  this  volume  will 
ever  regret  having  done  so.  lie  may 
not  find  that  many  strains  stay  by  him 
and  refuse  to  quit  bold  of  his  memory : 
but  his  ear  will  have  been  gratified,  his 
heart  warmed,  and  his  best  aspirations 
encouraged. 

The  character  of  these  remarks  will  ac¬ 
count  for  our  not  quoting,  but  sending 
the  reader  to  the  volume  itself. 

XlII. — Tht  Prince's  Progress^  and  other 

Poems.  By  Chiustina  G.  liossFrrn. 

London  :  Macmillan  <fc  Co.  18C6. 

We  may  claim  one  privilege  of  being 
a  Contemporary  Review — that  of  ignor¬ 
ing  previous  works,  and  confining  our¬ 
selves  entirely  to  that  which  is  before 
us.  W e  heard,  if  we  may  so  say,  in  our 
ante-natal  stale,  the  echoes  of  Miss  Ros- 
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Betti's  praise :  but  it  is  for  us  now  to 
judge  strictly  by  these  volumes,  whether 
that  praise  be  still  merited.  And  thus 
judging,  we  cjinnot,  we  confess,  as  evi¬ 
dence  is  furnished  at  present,  allot  Miss 
liossetti  a  high  place  on  our  list.  iSho 
has  undoubtedly  the  knack  of  verse ; 
we  will  say  more,  the  knack  of  poetry  ; 
but  never  was  capability  more  w’antonly 
thrown  away,  llcr  verse  is  most  un¬ 
equal  ;  for  some  lines  together  unexcej>- 
tionable,  even  pleasing;  then  of  a  sud¬ 
den  it  becomes  broken-backed  and  lim|>- 
ing.  And  her  |)oetry,  sometimes  for  a 
short  interval  well-balanced  and  artistic, 
flies  oflf  into  extravagances,  and  childish¬ 
nesses,  and  not  seldom  degenerates  into 
utterly  contemptible  nonsense. 

Many  of  the  pieces  in  this  book  are  only 
fit  for  children :  but  then  they  are  not  fit 
for  children,  because  they  are  ambitious 
of  high  poetry,  into  which  children  can¬ 
not  enter.  If  she  has  hold  of  an  original 
idea,  as  in  the  piece  named  “  The  Queen 
of  Hearts,”  she  breaks  up  and  confuses 
it  till  it  ceases  to  ])lease,  and  becomes  a 
bore.  Besides  which.  Miss  Rossetti  does 
not  seem  gifted  with  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  curiously  mixes  serious 
and  comical  without  any  idea  of  having 
committed  an  absurdity.  A  lady  is  weep¬ 
ing  and  waiting  fur  her  husband :  instead 
of  him  his  ghost  enters : 
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“  ‘  O  Robin,  but  you  are  late : 

Come  and  sit  near  me — sit  here  and  cheer  me.’ 

{Blue  thejiame  burnt  in  the  grate.) 

“  Oh,  night  of  sorrow ! — oh,  black  to-morrow  I 
Is  it  thus  that  you  keep  your  word  ? 

O  you  who  used  so  to  shelter  me 

IVurm  from  the  least  teind — why,  now  the  east  wind 
Is  warmer  than  you,  whom  I  quake  to  see.” — (Pp.  llti-18.) 


W e  do  not  know  that  we  could  select 
a  more  striking  exatnple  of  all  the  faults 
which  we  have  found  with  Miss  Rossetti, 
than  one  from  tlie  poem  called  “  Eve  :  ” 

“  Thus  she  sat  weeping. 

Thus  Eve  our  mother. 

Where  one  lay  sleeping 
Slain  by  his  brother. 

Greatest  and  least 
Each  piteous  beast 
To  hear  her  voice 
Forgot  bis  joys 
And  set  asiite  his  feast. 


Grave  cattle  w'agged  their  heads 
In  rumination ; 

The  eagle  gave  a  cry 
From  his  cloud  station ; 

I^rfirks  on  thyme  beds 
Forbore  to  mount  or  sing; 

Bees  drooped  upon  the  wing; 

The  raven  perched  on  high 
Forgot  his  ration ; 

The  coines  in  their  rock, 

A  feeble  nation. 

Quaked  sympathctical ; 

The  mocking-bird  left  off  to  mock 
Huge  camels  knelt  as  if 
In  deprecation ; 

The  kind  hart's  tears  were  falling ; 
Chattered  the  wistful  stork ; 


The  monse  paused  in  his  walk 
Aud  dropped  his  wheatan  stalk ; 
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Dove-volcoi  with  a  dying  fill 
Cooed  desolation. 

Answering  grief  by  grief. 

Only  the  seriH*!!!  in  the  dust 
■Wriggling  and  crawling 
Gr’cncd  an  evd  grin  and  tbrnst 
Ills  tongue  out  wiih  its  fuik.” 

— (.Pp.  14B-7.) 

But  we  would  not  have  it  supposed 
that  there  is  nothing  to  praise.  In  the 
poem  entitled  “Under  the  Rose,”  a  child 
of  shame  narrates  her  mysterious  cheer¬ 
less  life,  and  her  adoption  as  a  half-ser¬ 
vant,  half  companion,  to  “  my  lady  at  the 
hall,”  whose  dark  secret  she  will  never 
Itetray,  but  will  keep  faithful  unto  death. 
Here  for  once  the  balance  is  well  kept, 
and  there  are  no  extravagances  in  imagery 
or  metre. 

We  are  happy  also  to  be  able  to  speak 
well  of  the  “Devotional  Pieces”  which 


conclude  the  volume.  They  are  full  of 
thought  and  rathos  :  rather  redolent  of 
Ilertert  and  Crashaw :  erring,  as  it  seems 
almost  impossible  for  Miss  Rossetti  not 
to  err,  from  want  of  equilibrium.  We 
mean  this:  that  whereas  in  her  secular 
pieces,  gravity  and  joy,  though  some¬ 
times  strangely  intermixed,  do  yet  in 
some  sort  compensate  one  another,  here 
all  is  mourning,  all  is  desertion,  with  no 
ray  of  joy.  Even  poor  Cowper  sang 
not  thus,  but  mingled  brightness  with 
sadness,  and  dowered  the  Church  with 
some  of  her  most  triumphant  hymns. 
Where  all  is  in  such  a  set  mood  of  gloom, 
we  are  apt  to  suspect  art,  and  not  na¬ 
ture.  Yet  the  genuine  pathos  of  Miss 
Rossetti’s  strains  disarms  the  suspicion 
as  it  arises.  One  specimen  we  must 
give,  and  that  chosen  only  for  its  short¬ 
ness: 


“GOOD  FBIUAT. 

“Am  I  a  stone  and  not  a  sheep 

Tli.at  I  can  stand,  O  Christ,  beneath  Thy  Cross, 
To  number  drop  by  drop  Thy  Blood’s  slow  loss, 
And  yet  not  wct-p. 

“  Not  so  those  women  loved 

Who  with  exceeding  grief  lamented  Tlice ; 

Not  BO  fallen  Peter  weeping  bitterly  { 

Not  so  the  thief  was  moved ; 

”  Not  BO  the  Bnn  and  Moon 

Which  liid  their  fares  in  a  starless  sky, 

A  horror  of  great  darkness  at  broad  noon — 

I,  only  I. 

‘Yet  give  not  o’er, 

But  seek  Tliy  sheep,  true  Shepherd  of  the  flock ; 
Greater  than  Moses,  turn  and  look  once  there 
And  smite  a  ro<‘k.” — (Pp.  214-15.) 


We  have  lingered  tipon  Miss  Rosset¬ 
ti's  work,  in  spite  of  its  great  faults,  be¬ 
cause  we  feel  that  she  is  really  capable 
of  doing  far  better.  She  news  more 
self-denying  pains :  more  study  and 
disciplcship  of  England's  best  ancient 
and  modern  poets,  an*l  less  aflfectation 
of  that  unequal,  enigmatical,  spasmodic 
style,  which  has  set  in  upon  the  decline 
of  our  national  literature.  Through 
penitence  back  to  simplicity ;  it  is  a  path 
hard  to  tread,  and  a  process  which  elimi¬ 
nates  the  trifling  and  worthless  :  but  we 
think  better  of  Miss  Rossetti’s  w  ealth  of 
thought  and  power  of  numbers,  than  to 
have  any  fear  that  she  will  not  abide  the 
test 


XIV. — Ten  Miles  from  Town;  with  Poems. 
By  WiujAM  Sawyek.  London :  Free¬ 
man.  .1866. 

This  is  a  little  volume  of  poems  far  be¬ 
yond  the  common  mark.  There  will  be 
no  seed  to  justify  or  to  analyze  tliis 

[iraise  to  the  reader  who  shall  have  made 
lis  own  the  following,  which  is  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  whole : 

“  rBILUDI. 

“  The  city  streets  are  fhll  of  light, 

Through  waves  of  flame  the  sun  goes 
down, 

I  droop  my  eyelids,  and  it  sinks — 

Ten  mites  flrom  Town.' 
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"  The  Tillage  street  is  full  of  light, 

And  black  against  a  sky  of  fire. 

The  church  upon  the  hill-top  rears 
Its  quivering  spire. 

“  Brighter  and  brighter  grows  the  West, 

Till  common  things  its  glory  share, 

And  round  about  them  as  I  gaze 
A  halo  bear. 

**  Onward  with  rosy  fiush  and  gleam, 

Thro’  sedgy  rifts  the  mill  stream  flows : 
The  coppice,  purple  to  the  heart. 
Transfigured  glows. 

“  The  cottage  roofs  are  thatched  with  gold. 
Blood-red  each  ruby  casement  tui-us, 
The  road-side  pond  beneath  the  elms 
A  sapphire  burns. 

“  The  wasted  faces  of  the  old. 

Bright  with  the  momentary  glow. 
Regain  the  loveliness  of  youth 
Lost  long  ago. 

“  Lost  long  ago !  Ah,  mournful  thought 
That  comes  upon  me  as  I  gaze — 

Where  are  the  eyes  that  never  more 
Sunsets  will  daze  ? 

“  Where  is  the  face  that  in  the  glow 
Of  such  an  hour  I  swooned  to  see — 

As  if  an  angel  out  of  Heaven 
Had  looked  on  me  7 

“  Gone — gone  1  The  glory  and  the  grace 
Died  slowly  from  my  life,  as  dies 
The  splendor  of  the  sun  that  sinks 
In  ashen  skies. 

“  Died  out  and  left  me  like  the  dead ; 

Yet — cold  to  pleasure  and  to  fame — 
Rich  with  the  memory  of  a  joy 
That  has  no  name. 

“  A  memory  that  is  my  life. 

And  iights  with  its  Auroral  crown 
The  village  straggling  up  the  hill — 

Ten  miles  from  Town.” — (Pp.  1-4.) 

There  are  many  other  beautiful  pieces  in 
the  book ;  we  would  especially  mention 
“The  Painted  Window,”  and  “Found! 
Drowned.”  i 

We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  but 
that  he  advertises  a  dramatic  poem,  Vilh 
some  lyrics.  He  can  hardly  write  what 
is  not  worth  reading.  We  heartily  wish 
him  well 

XV. — T}u  Dole  of  Malaga :  an  Kpisode  of 

History  Dramatized.  By  Dighy  P.  Stak- 

KEY.  London  :  Cassell  &>  Co.  1866. 

This,  which  Mr.  Starkey  modestly  calls 
“  an  Episode  of  History  dramatized,”  b 


in  fact  a  full-blown  tragedy  in  five  acts. 
Nor  has  he  any  need  to  be  modest  over 
his  work,  for  it  is  really  a  most  creditable 
one.  He  seems  well  aware  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  his  task.  In  an  exceedingly 
well-w’ritten  introduction,  he  anticipates 
criticism  in  words  w’hich  our  readers  will 
thank  us  for  quoting : 

“Ferdinand,  Isabella,  Torquemada,  Tala- 
vera,  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  the  rest,  are  found 
drawn  by  contemporary  chroniclers  with  an 
accuracy  of  portraiture  sufilcient  to  preclude 
any  possible  exercise  ol  fancy.  The  king  and 
queen  are  photographed  in  Mariana.  Pulgar 
has  presented  one  at  least  of  the  rest  at  full 
length,  and  another  is  painted  to  the  life  by 
Galindcz  de  Carbajal.  My  difilcnlty  lay  chiefly 
in  the  delineation  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. 
Were  I  to  take  his  ideal  from  the  eulogies  of 
his  flatterers.  I  should  represent  a  Dunois,  a 
Bayard,  a  Cid.  To  draw  him  from  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  involuntary  truth,  would  be  to  paint 
an  artful,  shrewd,  jeering,  selflsh  despot, 
only  retained  within  the  precincts  of  propriety 
by  the  force  of  his  Queen's  character,  and 
sinking  away  from  the  level  of  our  respect 
tlie  moment  her  elevating  influcpce  is  with¬ 
drawn.  To  avoid  the  latter  extreme,  I  was 
constrained  to  transfer  some  royal  enormities 
to  shoulders  not  so  likely  to  sink  under  the 
burden.  For  instance,  the  main  act  of  treach¬ 
ery  I  have  given  to  Torquemada,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  the  load  of  the  New  Inquisition  on  his 
back.  It  is  a  mere  feather,  to  one  accustomed 
to  such  a  millstone.  As  a  general  rule,  you 
may  safely  take  whatever  casual  details  of 
conversation  or  personal  anecdote  you  find, 
to  form  your  estimate  of  a  historical  char¬ 
acter  ;  but  you  must  be  very  cautious  about 
relying  on  premeditated  descriptions.  The 
former  are  seldom  written  with  the  express 
object  of  deceiving,  and  therefore  possess 
some  unintentional  truth :  the  latter  generally 
are.  Nothing  can  be  more  irreconcilable 
than  Mariana's  description  of  Ferdinand  with 
the  fragments  of  his  conversation,  etc.,  which 
;  have  come  down  to  us.  I  adopt  these  latter 
as  my  text-book. 

I  “To  having  taken  many  liberties  with  a 
!  very  vague  and  conflicting  historic  text,  I 
I  plead  guilty.  For  example,  my  hero's  char¬ 
acter  I  have  illustrated  by  a  feat  of  chivalry 
which  properly  belongs  to  a  noble  Moor, 
named  Abrahen  Zenete.  To  have  observed 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  of  the  distinct  races,  of 
'  the  hostile  creeds,  and  of  the  various  char- 
I  acters,  and  to  have  been  faithful  to  these, 

I  would  be  my  proudest  boast,  as  it  has  been 
'  my  chief  endeavor,  were  it  not  that  I  had  an 
i  object  paramount  even  to  this — that  of  giving 
;  human  interest  to  human  action,  and  enlisting 
the  first  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  reader 
on  the  side  of  natural  incidents  and  natural 
I  emotions.  And  the  one  aim  is  consistent  with 
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tho  other.  While  the  dramatic  element  calls 
for  the  individualizing  of  each  personage  in¬ 
troduced  upon  the  scene,  and  dressing  him  up, 
as  It  were,  in  his  own  appropriate  costume, 
this  Universal  principle  demands  that  they 
should  all  be  united  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
spectators'  sympathy,  by  an  intrinsic  vitality, 
as  are  man  and  man  by  the  common  bonds  of 
a  common  nature. 

“Besides,  a  work  of  this  kind  must  be 
true  to  nature  before  it  can  be  true  to  art. 
Dress  the  puppets  as  accurately  as  you  please, 
still  they  are  puppets,  if  they  are  not  men 
and  women.  And  puppets  never  yet  con¬ 
quered,  or  betrayed,  or  lived,  or  loved,  or 
died.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  fabulous, 
hollow,  wax,  wire,  bran,  playthings.  Where¬ 
as  great  solecisms  may  be  committed,  and  for¬ 
given,  so  we  have  flesh  and  blood,  soul  and 
spirit,  moving  before  us — 

‘My  father  In  hli  habit,  at  ht  lived.’ 

It  is  'on  this  element  I  would  rely.  By  my 
fidelity  to  universal  nature  I  wish  to  stand — 
or  fall — in  this  humble  attempt  of  mine.  The 
simpler  and  more  domestic  virtues  are,  after 
all,  those  sought  to  be  portrayed.  The  hus¬ 
band,  wife,  daughter,  mother,  such  are  the  re¬ 
lations  brought  nearest  the  eye  {  though  tho 
tramp  of  War  treads  across  the  background 
of  the  scene,  adding  a  sort  of  martial  accom¬ 
paniment  to  the  expression  of  the  natural  af¬ 
fections.” — (Pp.  24-28.) 

Perfectly  true :  but  it  is  in  these  natural 
affections  breaking  through  the  mingled 
intrigues  of  human  action,  and  the  way¬ 
wardnesses  and  obstinacies  of  individual 
character,  that  the  dramatic  interest  of 
highly-wrought  scenic  poetry  consists. 
“  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin  :  ”  but  it  is  well  to  remember, 
that  too  many  touches  of  nature  consign 
the  performance  to  the  nursery.  The 
frg’it  of  the  babe  Astyanax  at  the  hel¬ 
met  of  Hector  does  masterly  work  once 
in  the  long  Iliad:  and  here  the  mas¬ 
ter  will  hold  his  hand.  Hardness, 
■greed,  treachery,  ambition — these  are 
the  gloomy  landscape,  over  which  the 
redeeming  graces  of  sweet  humanity 
gleam  like  stars :  but  like  stars  only. 

We  make  these  remarks  more  to  tem¬ 
per  Mr.  Starkey’s  theory,  than  to  con¬ 
demn  his  practice.  For  his  drama  is 
thoroughly  well  written  and  ably  sus¬ 
tained  :  and  history  and  “  touches  of 
nature”  seem  to  us  to  hold  their  due 
proportion.  He  has  not  the  strength  of  a 
gmnt:  there  are  very  few  salient  passages, 
very  few  great  speeches  made  for  effect. 
The  inaptitude  for  being  performed, 


which  clings  to  all  these  long  historical 
dramas,  and  of  which  Mr.  Starkey  is 
himself  quite  aware  (Introd.,  p.  29,) 
has  this  effect  on  their  fortunes :  it  con¬ 
signs  them,  except  in  very  rare  cases 
of  excellence,  such  as  Philip  van  Arte- 
velde,  to  oblivion  on  the  shelf.  And 
however  pleasing  we  may  have  found 
The  Dole  of  Malaga,  we  fear  its  au¬ 
thor  must  make  up  his  mind  that  such 
eventually  will  be  its  lot  In  the  present 
multitude  of  poems  continually  welling 
forth  from  the  press,  really  good  and 
creditable  workers  must  thankfully  ac¬ 
cept  that  modicum  of  praise  which  con¬ 
temporary  interest  and  fair  criticism  can 
award  them,  and  be  content  to  forego 
the  dream  of  immoitality. 

XVI. — Athendis ;  or,  the  First  Crusade. 

Hy  William  Stigand.  London  : 

Moxon.  1866. 

This  is  an  epic,  in  Spenserian  stanza, 
consisting  of  six  cantos,  and  occupying 
a  volume  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
closely  printed  pages.  When  we  say 
I  that  it  possesses  consid  .'rable  merit,  and 
I  rises  in  some  places  to  beautiful  poetry, 
we  fear  we  have  yet  not  said  that  which 
in  our  d.nys  will  recommend  a  Spenserian 
epic  to  general  reading.  It  is  smd  that 
there  hardly  lives  a  man  who  has  read 
1  through  the  Faerie  Queeiie.  We  remem- 
I  ber,  in  the  energetic  days  of  the  thirties, 
j  resolving  to  form  one  of  the  rare  ex- 
!  ceptions ;  but  we  ignominiously  failed. 
That  we  have  read  through  Mr.  Stigand’s 
Athendis,  is  to  be  set  down  to  the  score  ot 
duty:  but  we  confess  that  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  duty  has  been  beguiled  by 
much  interest  and  pleasure..  He  has 
caught  what  seems  for  a  man  of  taste 
and  ear  not  difficult  to  catch,  the  march, 
and  the  level  melody  of  the  classic  Eng¬ 
lish  stanza  His  powers  of  description, 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  are  almost  in 
exuberance :  and  his  command  of  words 
enables  him  to  avoid  repetition,  even 
where  whole  pages  are  devoted  to  lavish 
depiction  of  scenery  and  decoration,  as  is 
the  case  in  his  fifth  and  sixth  cantos. 
Where  incident  is  not  abundant  —  the 
whole  may  be  summed  up  in  the  siege 
and  deliverance  of  Antioch,  and  the  ban¬ 
ning,  and  amorous  exile,  of  the  hero. 
Count  Bertrand  D’Aureval — narrative  is 
apt  to  flag :  but  Mr.  Stigand  is  a  great 
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master  of  digression  and  episode,  and  he  I  near,  that  dangerous  stratum  of  air  known 
bi-eaks  the  monotony  of  warlike  cantos  |  as  the  sublime. 

by  invocations  and  apostrophes,  well  It  remains  that  we  proceed  to  justify  our 
managed,  and  sometimes  rising  into,  or  I  estimate  of  Atheniiis  by  a  few  specipiens : 

“And  as  they  float  along  unto  the  isle, 

A  faint  perfume  of  violets  Alls  the  gale-.* 

The  purple  flanks  of  each  peak'd  mountain-pile 
Bandall'd  with  green  luxuriance,  hill  and  dale 
Stand  forth  in  sweep  harmonious  as  they  sail 
On  to  the  rising  shore ;  sheer  clifls  of  gray 
Surround  the  marge,  save  where  a  gorge-like  vale 
Ran  from  within  unto  the  rocky  bay, 

'  .  Where,  like  half-hidden  nest,  Arsinoii's  haven  lay. 

.  “  A  rocky  headland,  like  an  arm  outthrown 

Clasping  the  sea,  Ar8inoe"s  haven  made — 

Whence  curl'd  a  deep  firth,  like  a  sapphire  zone 
Thrown  down  by  some  fair  empress  disarray'd ; 

Blue  Ocean  roll'd  beneath  the  plum'd  clifls'  shade 
A  tract  of  wavelcss  azure,  on  whose  sleep 
Fine  feathery  shapes  of  rock-b<jm  foliage  play'd. 

There  pine  and  cedar  crown'd  each  dizzy  sleep. 

And  slept  with  mirror'd  grace  within  the  gleaming  deep. 

“  It  was  a  land  where  Pleasure  with  Delight 
Might  wander  all  the  day,  from  the  first  dawn 
Of  sunrise,  when  the  golden  floods  of  light 
Surg'd  o'er  each  mountain-crest ;  then  wood  and  lawn 
Qlisten'd  in  dewy  splendor,  threads  o'erdrawn 
Of  silky  gossamer  with  elfin  beads 
Of  opal  quiver'd,  as  the  rousing  fawn 
Went  from  his  lair  to  seek  the  clover  meads. 

Or  wade  across  the  mere  through  dew-besilver'd  reeds. 

“  Clear  as  rock-crystal  of  light  golden  hue 

And  unflaw'd  bright  transparency,  the  room 
Advanc'd,  and  from  the  purple  distance  blew 
Fair  breezes  in  the  cool  of  ocean  bom. 

Rifling  the  flower-woods  of  acacia«tbom. 

The  myrtle  thickets  and  the  groves  of  balm. 

They  hover'd  o'er  the  vineyards  and  the  com, 

And  shook  the  feather'd  crest  of  every  palm. 

And  wak'd  each  minstrel  bird  amid  the  forest’s  calm. 

“  And  ere  the  night-dew  faded  from  the  blade. 

The  playful  hares  along  the  grass  would  run. 

Leaving  a  green  trail  on  the  hoaiy  glade ; 

The  pearacks  then  would  sit  witliin  the  sun 
Upon  the  sweeping  branch,  and  one  by  one 
Uplifr  their  radiant  fans  of  emerald  eyes 
To  dry  the  night-damp ;  where  the  sunbeams  shone 
Throng’d  crimson  pheasants,  birds  of  Paradise, 

And  the  Sultana  bird  wav'd  wings  of  azure  dyes. 

“  Then  rosy-breasted  doves  and  flamc-wing'd  cranes 

Would  flock  from  out  the  woods,  whose  depths  among 
The  golden  oriole,  in  flute-like  strains 
Would  call  unto  the  skylark ;  while  in  song 
The  bulbul  sent  his  soul  forth  soft  and  strong. 

And  frx>m  its  feather'd  throat  each  bird  would  flingj 
Harmonious  undemotes ;  then  all  along 
The  flow'ry  slopes  would  dance  and  wave  and  spring 
Bright  clouds  of  butterflies  on  gemm’d  and  radiant  wing. 
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“  Some  sapphire-pinlon’d,  ruhy-wingfed  some. 

More  bright  hued  otheis  than  the  peacock’s  eyesj 
Then  golden  bees  would  fllv  with  simmering  hum 

•  Found  rose  and  violet,  lading  their  small  thighs 
TVlth  liquid  sweet ;  then  filmy-winged  flies 

And  midges  forth  would  swarm,  and  in  wild  strife 
Blue  swallows  flash  among  them,  with  sharp  cries 
Of  exultation,  as  all  air  grew  rife  * 

With  the  soft  murmuring  glow  and  stir  of  insect  life." — (Pp.  236-9.) 

Here  is  a  battle-picture,  one  of  many :  we  wonder  what  our  friends  of  the  Peace 
Society  would  say  to  it : 

“  There  arc  who  love  upon  the  harbor  shore 
To  see  the  ocean’s  white  wrath  leap  the  bar 
And  hear  the  baffled  monster's  painful  roar ; 

There  are  who  love  to  look  upon  the  war 
Of  elements  in  conflict,  and  the  jar 
Of  tliundera  bursting  on  the  mountain’s  side— 

Yet  is  the  battle  storm  sublimcr  for 
When  nations  meet,  and  in  their  arn^M  pride 

•  The  sovereignty  of  Right  by  slaughter's  steel  is  tried. 

**  The  blozmi’d  standards  far  and  wide  array’d. 

The  crash  of  spears  as  brazen  trumpets  blow, 

The  arm  uplifted,  and  the  flashing  blade, 

The  fainting  knee^  the  empty  saddle-bow. 

The  horse  hoofs  trampling  on  the  cloven  brow, 

Tlie  earth  all  steep’d  with  blood  as  lees  with  wine,  ^ 

The  groans  unheard  of  mightiest  chiefs  laid  low, 

Of  heavenly  will  are  hierophuntic  sign. 

The  characters  are  dark  yet  not  the  less  divine.” — (P.  181.) 


A  critic  would  not  be  true  to  his  craft 
who  did  not  pick  holes,  l^et  us  say  then 
that  to  the  “aliquando  donnitat,”  Mr. 
Stigand  forms  no  exception'.  We  may 
be'given  to  wish  that  this  did  not  occur 


sometimes  in  the  verjr  places  where  it  is 
least  tolerable — as,  for  in.stance,  in  the 
beautiful  episode  of  King  Eric  of  Denmark 
and  his  bride  Adelaide  ;  where,  in  the 
very  opening  of  the  final  scene,  we  have — 


“  The  ruin’d  shell 

Of  that  huge  tower  was  lit  in  every  nook 

By  light  of  burning  wains ;  like  fiends  from  hell 
The  Moslems  shouted.  Adelaide  took. 

JJer  lover'e  hand  with  an  unutterable  looi.” 

In  a  passage  of  lamentation  over  the  I  of  the  first  canto,  we  have  another  such 
present  state  of  Syria,  near  the  opening  |  instance  : 


“  And  ’ncath  the  Bedawee’s  destroying  spear 
The  peasant  reaps  his  meagre  sheaves  of  com, 

'While  still  from  time  to  time  upon  the  ear 
Are  shrieks  of  massacre  and  havoc  borne 
From  homeless  crowds  and  orphan’d  troops  forlorn. 

From  Christian  streets  o'erwhelm'd  in  blood  and  flame. 

Where  Moslems  still  spit  on  the  Cro.s8  in  scorn. 

And  the  Frank  walks  the  Pharpar's  banks  in  shame, 

Since  Europe  ehriv'd  thoee fiends  with  indignation  tame.” — (P.  9). 

This  line  besides  labors  under  the  fault  j  Mr.  Stigand  has  a  way  of  dealing  with 
of  ambiguity :  for  “  tame  ”  may  agree  with  |  the  abbreviation  “  e’er  ”  for  “  ever,”  which 
** fiends,”  or  with  Europe.”  It  is  evi- 1  is  hardly  e»  r<y/< ;  for  example  : 
dently  meant  to  belong  to  indignation.”  I 

“  Which  then  as  e'er  by  force  and  cunning  throve  ” — 

“  as  e'er  ”  meaning  “  as  ever.”'  ^ 
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Again,  in  p.  4C : 

And  though  to  think  on  nought  he  daily  atrovc, 
But  on  his  tow  in  Christ’s  dear  name  to  bleed. 


Tet  «’«r  his  passion,  like  a  down-press’d  reed, 
Which  rises  when  the  blast  has  hurried  by, 

.  Would  spring  up  blithe  anew  ircsh  effort  to  defy." 

Here  **  e’er  ”  means  “  ever”  in  the  sense  of  ever  and  anon. 
Again,  in  p.  81 :  • 

“  E'er  that  the  Christians  make 


League  with  the  Paynim 

represents  “  ere  that,”  etc. 

The  rule,  we  believe,  witli  regard  to 
this  abbreviation  is,  that  “ever”  must 
not  be  written  “  e'er,”  except  in  compo¬ 
sition  with  “when,”  “where,”  or  “  how,” 
and  in  the  idiomatic  or  e’er  ”  for  “  or 
ever.”  “Ere,”  meaning  “before,”  is  a 
different  word,  and  probably  the  same 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
“  early.” 

Surely  no  excuse  can  be  made  for  re¬ 
producing  the  wretched  vulgarism  of 
“  lay  ”  for  “  lie,”  even  though  Lord  By¬ 
ron  was  once  guilty  of  it  for  the  sake  of 
his  rhyme : 

“  So  stood  he ;  and  he  felt  a  horror  lay 
Of  dark  annihilation  o'er  his  mind." 

— (P.  224.) 

Besides,  there  is  something  very  awk¬ 
ward  in  thus  interposing  the  verb  be¬ 
tween  a  noun  and  the  genitive  which  is 
in  government  after  it  It  reminds  us  of 
the  present  style  adopted  by  some  of  our 
newspapers:  “The  death  is  announced 
of  ..  .  .” — or,  as  we  have  some¬ 

times  seen  it,  even  worse,  filled  in  after 
this  manner:  “The  death  is  recently  re¬ 
ported  by  the  local  pajiers,  at  his  seat 
in  Pembrokeshire,  of  a  malignant  fever 
after  a  very  short  illness,  of 

Consistency  may  fairly  be  required  in 
the  meti'ical  use  of  foreign  names.  Let 
us  have  Koran,  or  Koran  ;  but  not  one 
or  the  other  arbitrarily,  as  the  verse  re¬ 
quires.  Still  less  should  the  printed  ac¬ 
cent  protest  against  the  actual  one,  as 
here — 

“  Whose  doctrine  is  the  Eorkn  (mc)  and  the 
sword." — (P.  6.) 

Koran  being  plainly  Mr.  Stigand’s 
usual  pronunciation  :  witness — 

“  And  this  on  the  Koikn  swear  wholly  to  ful- 

fiL"— (P.  77.) 


n  equality,” 

In  the  glowing  description  of  Cyprus, 
Canto  V.,  we  think  we  dptect  an  anach¬ 
ronism  : 

“  And  round  each  close 
Of  flow’r-cnamell’d  mead  and  bv  each  way. 
The  blue-green  aloe  stood.” 

We  had  been  always  tanght  to  believe 
that  the  aloe  (^Agave  Americana)  was 
not  known  in  the  Old  World  before  the 
discovery  of  the  New. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Stigand  clings 
to  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  in  the  case 
of  the  mute  “ed”  of  the  past  tense  of 
verbs,  and  in  monosyllables  such  as 
“yfow’r.”  But  we  also  see  that  w’hen  he 
means  the  “cd”  to  be  pronounced,  he 
marks  it  with  an  accent.  If  this  latter 
be  necessary,  then  it  is  unnecessary,  to 
elide  the  “e,”  w’here  acute:  and  vice 
versa.  And  who,  in  our  times,  would 
ever  think  of  making  “flower”  -  or 
“  bower  ”  a  dissyllable  ? 

We  have  noticed  these  few  blemishes, 
because  the  S[)enserian  stanza,  more  than 
any  other  form  of  English  verse,  re¬ 
quires  to  be  faultless,  and  thoroughly 
polished :  and  in-  hope  that  Mr.  Sti¬ 
gand,  if,  as  some  have  believed,  this 
poem  is  as  yet  incomplete,  may  in  its 
concluding  cantos  exercise  a  still  severer 
discipline  over  his  versification  and  dic¬ 
tion. 

XVII. — Shadows  of  the  Past.  In  verse. 

By  Viscouxr  Stratford  de  Redcuffe. 

London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1866 

Our  veteran  diplomatist,  so  well  known 
and  honored  among  us,  has  at  last  as¬ 
sumed  before  the  public  a  character 
which,  we  have  no  doubt,  he  has  long 
borne  in  private — that  of  a  wooer  of  the 
Muse.  The  volume  is,  on  many  accounts, 
a  pleasing  one.  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe  does  not  aim  at  being  accounted 
a  poet ;  but  records  bis  feeling  and  ele- 
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gant  prolusions  on  incidents  which  have 
prompted  “  harmonious  numbers  ”  dur¬ 
ing  a  long  and  varied  life.  It  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  read  the  terse  and  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  odes,  fables,  epigrams,  and 
rhapsodies,  which  follow  ‘  one  another, 
page  after  page,  in  this  volume.  Many 
stirring  events,  many  touching  scenes, 
public  and  private,  here  find  record  in 
verse.  One  large  poem,  “  The  Fortunes 
of  Genius,”  belongs  to  the  class  of  which 
Campbell’s  “  Pleasures  of  Hope  ”  is  the 
type,  though  by  some  of  its  lines  its  date 
is  fixed  far  nearer  our  own  day : 

Horsed  on  the  lightning  rushes  soni  to  soul, 
*And  wires  have  life,  where  oceans  o’er 
them  roll.” — (P.  169.) 

Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  specimen  of  Lord  Stratford  de 
lledclifte’s  elegiac  verses,  especially  as 
many  of  them  have  fresh  in  remem¬ 
brance  the  sad  occurrence  which  is  their 
subject: 

“  She  left  us  in  her  twentieth  year; 

Never,  ah  1  never  to  return  1 

Why  snatched  away  so  young,  so  dear, 

We  dared  not  even  wish  to  learn. 

“  She  left  us ;  yet  in  death  so  fair. 

We  seemed  as  in  a  dream  to  weep. 

And  haif  believed  the  freshening  air 
Might  break  too  soon  that  fatal  sleep! 

”  The  lovely  form,  the  grace,  the  worth. 

Of  many  a  bosom  long  were  guests ; 

If  more  ye  seek,  the  Jealous  earth 

Will  haste  to  answer,  ‘  Here  she  rests.' 

“  Dull  nurse  of  bones !  her  dust  is  thine, 

At  least  in  these  thy  fleeting  hours; 

'Tis  life  we  store  in  memory’s  shrine, 

And  that,  nor  age  nor  worm  devours. 

Bathed  in  her  smiles  the  landscape  glowed ; 
At  home  their  sofest  lustre  shone ; 

And  still  ftom  joy’s  forsaken  road 
There  breathes  a  charm  though  she  is 
gone. 

“  When  deepen  most  the  starry  skies, 

A  cloud  may  veil  the  queen  of  night ; 

Yet  every  glade  in  silver  lies. 

And  e’n  the  cloud  is  edged  with  light. 

“  Nor  youth,  nor  all  we  prize,  when  youth 
Our  nature’s  proudest  aim  reveals, 

Nor  love,  nor  love’s  rewarded  truth. 

Can  foil  the  blow  destruction  deals. 

“  Alp  speaks  aloud ;  the  sounds  of  wrath 
From  crag  to  crag  their  mission  tell ; 

They  roll  along  the  lightning’s  path. 

And  shake  the  rock  where  Alice  fell  i 


“  Where  Alice  fell  ere  yet  the  wreath 
Of  bridal  joy  its  leaves  bad  shed. 

Ere  yet  the  smile  that  played  beneath — 

So  light  the  parting  hour— had  fled. 

“  Sweet  bride !  the  tears  that  flow  for  thee 
Are  more  thy  widowed  husband’s  due. 
From  fortune’s  mockeiy  thou  art  free ; 

He  lives  to  mourn  the  bliss  he  knew. 

“  He  marked  the  dazzling  arrow’s  track. 

Nor  guessed  what  ruin  closed  its  flight ; 
Without  a  fear  he  hastened  back. 

And  sank  at  once  in  hopeless  night.” 

— (Pp.  332-4.) 

XVIII. — DrameUie  Studies.  By  AtioraTA 

W KBSTER.  London :  Macmillan  tk  Co. 

1866. 

Mrs.  Webster’s  dramatic  and  poetic 
powers  are  of  no  common  order.  Her 
special  line  is  the  subjective  analysis  of 
thought  and  feeling.  It  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  (see  our  opening  remarks  on 
Mr.  Lci|fhton),  that  every  poem  in  the 
volume  IS  in  the  first  person. 

There  may  be  a  question,  we  think, 
whether  this  analytical  process  may  not 
have  been  in  our  time  carried  too  far. 
The  Laureate  set  a  noble  example  in 
this  style,  as  in  the  other  styles  which 
he  has  introduced  or  revived.  But  since 
the  time  of  “  Simeon  Stylites,”  “  Love 
and  “Ulysses,”  “Locksley  Hall,” 

and  “Tne  Two  Voices,”  the  vein  has 
been  somewhat  unsparingly  worked  :  and 
the  blank  verse  introspective  idyl,  if  we 
may  so  name  it,  has  come  to  be  rather  a 
plague.  Moreover,  the  more  our  poets 
have  looked  within,  the  deeper  they 
have  seen,  or  seemed  to  see :  so  that 
this  same  idyl  has,  in  some  of  their 
bands,  become  a  thing  of  dark  hints  and 
puzzling  ellipses.  Men  and  women  are 
made  to  w'ear  their  hearts  upon  their 
sleeves,  and  that  not  in  legible  embroi¬ 
dery,  but  in  provoking  tangles,  which 
the  daws,  when  thej^  peck  at  them,  will 
infallibly  make  ten  times  worse. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  beauty  and 
so  much  poetic  power,  it  seems  a  shame 
to  find  fault;  but  this  is  our  only  ground 
of  complaint  against  Mi's.  Webster,  and 
we  make  it  not  as  cavillers  but  as  ad¬ 
mirers.  We  proceed  to  justify  what  we 
have  been  saying  by  an  examination  of 
her  really  remai'kable  pieces. 

In  the  first,  “A  Preacher,”  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  very  plain,  and  of  deep  interest. 
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The  preacher,  after  his  evening?  sermon,  I  has  been  declaring  to  his  people.  He  is 
soliloquizes  in  a  strain  of  self-accusation,  I  no  hypocrite ;  no  castaway  :  he  strives 
in  that  he  does  not,  in  his  own  heart  of  I  to  love  and  to  obey :  he  is  an  earnest 
heaits,  feel,  and  live  upon,  the  truths  he  I  searcher  for  truth ; 

“  If  it  be  sin,  forgive  me :  lam  bold. 

My  Qod,  but  I  would  rsiber  touch  the  ark 
To  find  if  thou  be  there  than — thinking  bushed 
•’Tis  better  to  believe,  I  will  believe, 

Though,  were't  not  for  belief,  ’tis  far  from  proved* — 

Bhout  with  the  people  ‘  IjO  our  God  is  there,’ 

And  stun  my  doubts  by  iterating  faith.” — (P.  11.) 


How  came  he,  then,  to  say  things  that  will  not  bear  the  test  of  his  own  Inward 
questionings  T  *As  for  instance : 

“Take  tonight — 

I  preached  a  careftil  sermon,  gravely  planned. 

All  of  it  written.  Not  a  line  was  meant 

To  fit  the  mood  of  any  differing 

From  my  own  judgment :  not  the  less  I  find — 

(I  thought  of  it  coming  home  while  my  good  Jane 
Talked  of  the  Shetland  pony  I  must  get 
For  the  boys  to  learn  to  ride :)  yes  here  it  is, 

And  here  again  on  this  page — blame  by  rote, 

AVliere  by  my  private  judgment  I  blame  not. 

‘  We  think  our  oten  thoughti  on  thU  dug,'  I  said, 

*  Uarmlnt  it  may  be,  Tcindly  eren,  $tiU 

yot  lleateit'a  thuughU — not  Sunday  thought*  I'll  tty.' 

Well  now  do  1,  now  that  I  think  of  it. 

Advise  a  separation  of  our  thoughts 

By  Sundays  and  by  week-days.  Heaven’s  and  ours? 

By  no  means,  for  I  think  the  bar  is  bad. 

I'il  teach  my  children  ‘  Keep  all  thinkings  pure, 

And  think  them  when  you  like,  if  but  the  time 
Is  free  to  any  thinking.  Think  of  God 
So  often  that  in  anything  you  do 
It  cannot  seem  you  have  forgotten  Him, 

Jnst  as  you  would  not  have  forgotten  us. 

Your  mother  and  myself,  although  your  thoughts 
Were  not  distinctly  on  us,  while  you  played ; 

And,  if  you  do  this,  in  the  Sunday’s  rest 
You  will  most  naturally  think  of  Him; 

Just  as  your  thoughts,  though  in  a  different  way, 

(God  being  the  great  mjrstery  He  is 
And  so  far  from  us  and  strangely  so  near). 

Would  on  your  mother’s  birthday-holiday 
Come  often  back  to  her.’  But  I'd  not  urge 
A  treadmill  Sunday  labor  for  their  mind. 

Constant  on  one  forced  round :  nor  should  I  blame 
Their  constant  chatter  upon  daily  themes. 

I  did  not  blame  Jane  for  her  project  told. 

Though  she  had  heard  my  sermon,  and  no  doubt 
Ought,  as  I  told  my  fiock,  to  dwell  on  that. 

Then  here  again  ‘  the  pleature*  of  the  world 
That  tempt  the  younger  member*  of  my  Jtock.’ 

Now  I  think  really  that  they’ve  not  enough 
Of  these  same  pleasures.  Gray  and  joyless  lives 
A  many  of  them  have,  whom  I  would  see 
Sharing  the  natural  gayetles  of  youth. 

I  wish  they’d  more  temptations  of  the  kind.  ” — (Pp.  11-13.) 


His  own  accoant 


of  this  is : 


“  ’Twas  jnst  this. 
That  there  are  lessons  and  rebukes  long  made 
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Bo  much  a  thing  of  course  that,  unobserring, 

One  sets  them  down  as  one  puts  dots  to  t's, 

Crosses  to  fs." — (Pp,  18-14.) 

Tills  self-questioning  is  pursued  in  really  clearing  up,  depths  worth  fathoming— 
a  wonderful  manner:  es[)ecially  so,  if  but  which  need  not  have  been  obscu- 
we  reflect  that  it  is  not  the  preacher,  but  rities,  and  seem  to  have  been  hidden 
a  woman  w’ho  is  personating  the  speaker,  away  in  the  deeps  merely  from  the  habit 
Still  we  may  be  forgiven,  amid  all  that  or  the  love  of  hiding  away.  There  is 
is  admirable  in  the  poem,  for  saying  th.at  also  to  blame  in  this  the  old  story, 
it  would  have  been  more  generally  felt  “  Brevis  esse  laboro ;  obscurus  fio.” 
to  convey  that  which  in  our  d.ay  thou-  But  at  all  events,  in  the  principal 
sands  of  clergy  and  laity  feel,  if  it  h.id  poem  in  the  volume,  “Sister  Annuucia- 
been  simpler,  more  plainly  thought,  and  ta,”  Mrs.  Webster  has  been  guiltless  of 
more  plainly  expressed.  Take  but  one  this  study  of  brevity.  However  the  fault 
trifling  example,  the  words  “  thinking  may  sometimes  appear  in  single  sen- 
hushed,”  in  our  first -quoted  passage,  tences,  the  whole  poem,  in  which  a  nun. 
On  first  reading,  we  are  put  into  doubt  once  in  love,  alternately  recalls  former 
which  of  three  meanings  they  represent :  days  ami  bew.alls  her  sin  in  recalling 
whether —  them,  and  is  lectured  by  the  good  ab- 

1.  “  (substantive)  ftn'wy/msAfd;  bess  on  her  lot,  throughout  seventy-one 

2.  “TVitni-iw^r  (participle)  <A«/o//ow-  pages,  cannot  be  found  fault  with  for 

ing  saying  is  hushed;  or,  l)eing  too  short.  It  is  impossible  that 

3.  (which  eventually  asserts  itself  to  Mrs.  Webster  could  handle  such  a  theme 

be  the  meaning)  '•'•thinking  (participle)  without  giving  us  striking  and  noble 
in  a  hushed  or  silent  manner  within  one's  passages,  and  laying  open  sources  of 
self."  conflicting  thought  and  feeling.  Take 

And  of  these  difficulties  this  and  the  for  instance  the  following:  and  there 
other  poems  are  full ;  obscurities  worth  are  many  more  such : 

”  Alas ! 

.  Even  if  I  would,  how  could  I  now  recall 
To  their  long-faded  forms  those  phantasies 
Of  a  far,  other,  consciousness  which  now 
Beneath  the  ashes  of  their  former  selves 
Lie  a  dead  part  of  mo,*but  still  a  part, 

Oh  evermore  a  {>art. 

“I  do  not  think 

There  can  be  sin  in  that,  in  knowing  it. 

I  am  not  nursing  the  old  foolish  love 
Which  clogged  my  spirit  in  those  hitter  days. 

Ah  no,  dear  as  it  was  even  in  its  pain, 

I  have  trampled  on  it,  crushed  its  last  life  out. 

I  do  not  dread  the  hi-autiful  serpent  now  ; 

It  cannot  breathe  again,  not  if  I  tried 

To  warm  it  at  my  brea-st,  it  is  too  dead 

And  my  heait  has  grown  too  cold.  The  Lord  bimscll, 

I  thank  Him,  has  renewed  it  virgin-cold 
Tu  give  to  Him.  I  do  but  recognize 
A  simple  truth,  that  that  which  has  been  lived. 

Lived  down  to  the  deeps  of  the  true  being,  is 
Even  when  past  for  ever,  has  become 
Inseparable  from  the  life-long  self : 

But  yet  it  lives  not  with  the  present  life. 

Bo,  in  this  wise,  I  may  nnshamed  perceive 
That  the  dead  life,  that  the  dead  love,  are  still 
A  part  of  me.” — (Pp.  48-U.) 

Still  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  here  I  satis !”  and  reflect  whether  the  work  of 
again  the  process  has  been  overdone,  art  w'ould  not  have  been  more  perfect  by 
Again  and  again  we  cry,  “  Ohe  I  jam  |  the  loss  of  one  half  of  its  present  material. 
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“The  Snow  Waste”  is  a  grand  Dan- 
tesque  allegory,  in  which  one  who  has 
been  guilty,  during  life,  of  unnatural 
cruelty  of  hate,  is  condemned  to  wan¬ 
der  for  ever  in  a  waste  of  snow  between 
the  corpses  of  bis  two  victims.  The  ef¬ 


fect  of  this  “  doom  of  cold  ”  is  strikingly 
expressed  by  the  tale,  told  by  the  con¬ 
demned,  being  given  in  eight-line  stanzas 
of  one  rhyme  only — “  shadeless  rhyme,” 
as  it  Is  <^led  in  the  poem :  or  as  else¬ 
where  : 


” .  .  .  An  uncadenced  chant  on  one  slow  chord 
Dull  undulating  surely  to  and  fro.” 

Thus  they  run : 


“  What  love  is  now  I  know  not ;  but  I  know 
I  once  loved  much,  and  then  there  was  no  snow. 

A  woman  was  with  me  whose  voice  was  low 

With  trembling  sweetness  in  my  ears,  as  though 

Some  part  of  her  on  me  she  did  bestow 

In  only  speaking,  that  made  new  life  flow 

Quick  through  me ;  yet  rememl>ering  cannot  throw 

That  spell  upon  me  now  from  long  ago." — (Pp.  117-18.) 


In  another  poem,  entitled  “With  the 
Dead,”  is  related  the  story  of  the  perse¬ 
cutor  who,  seeking  to  betray  the  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  Catacombs,  was  condemned 
to  wander  for  ever  up  and  down  their 
labyrinths.  The  volume  closes  with  a 
short  and  most  touching  poem  entitled 
“  Too  Late,”  a  lament  of  one  who  in  his 
profligacy  has  received  news  of  bis  dying 
wife,  and  has  arrived  only  to  find  her 
passed  away. 

And  thus  our  present  task  is  done,  and 
the  general  estimate  only  of  the  volumes 
which  we  have  noticed  has  to  bo  spoken. 
From  them  all,  the  thought  arises  that 
wo  are  for  the  most  part  elaborating 
with  credit,  rather  than  originating. 
We  began  by  speaking  of  Tennyson 
and  Browning :  and  as  we  began,  so 
we  end.  The  procession  of  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  the  followers,  in  them,  of 
all  that  is  best  and  truest  in  our  litera¬ 
ture,  is  still  passing  onward  :  its  ranks 
not  yet  degenerate,  its  banners  not  yet 
faded.  But  the  eye  which  pierces  where 
others  have  not  seen — the  unbidden  step 
that  firat  treads  the  wild,  are  as  yet  hardly 
known  to  us  among  the  poets  of  our  own 
time.  This  cannot  be  because  all  wilds 
are  inclosed,  nor  because  all  dark  places 
are  explored.  It  may  have  been  enough 
for  our  age  to  have  witnessed  the  advent 
of  one  great  poet;  and  the  way  may, not 
jret  be  prepared  among  the  wrecks  of  his 
imitators,  for  a  new  path  to  Fame. 

Meantime  let  ns  use  what  h.a8  l>eea 
given  us.  It  will  be  no  mean  prepara¬ 
tion  for  what  may  be  yet  in  store,  to 


have  profited  well  by  the  patient  defini¬ 
tion  of  nature,  and  the  thorough  search¬ 
ing  of  the  human  heart,  which  character¬ 
ize  our  present  school  of  poets. 


Fruer’i 

MR.  DALLAS  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OP 
CRITICISM. 

77ie  Gay  Science  is  the  somewhat  too 
suggestive  title  of  a  work  on  the  nature 
of  art  and  the  science  of  criticism,  by 
Mr.  E.  S.  Dallas,  which  is  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  occupy  a  high  place  in  the 
literature  of  the  subject  which  it  dis¬ 
cusses.  The  sprightliness  of  the  author's 
style,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  fancy,  are 
sure  to  obtain  for  his  views  a  ready 
bearing  from  the  public ;  and  those  even 
who,  like  ourselves,  are  inclined  to  ques¬ 
tion  bis  arguments  and  contest  his  con¬ 
clusions,  cannot  fail  to  be  powerfully  im¬ 
pressed  by  his  ingenuity,  subtlety,  and 
various  erudition. 

A  work  of  so  high  a  character  cannot 
be  properly  greeted  by  the  ordinaiw  com¬ 
monplaces  of  critical  goodwill.  The  au¬ 
thor's  aim  is  a  lofty  one,  and  if  he  has 
succeeded  in  doing  wluit  had  assuredly 
not  been  done  previously — if  he  has  made 
criticism  a  sciencre — then  he  has  esUib- 
lished  strong  claims  to  wide  and  hearty 
recognition.  Such  a  work,  from  its  very 
nature,  must  be  subjected  to  a  searching 
examination.  It  cannot  be  passed  by 
lightly  and  cursorily ;  the  author  is  en- 
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titled  to  ask  from  his  critics  intelligent  I 
and  thoughtful  assent  or  deliberate  refu¬ 
tation. 

The  great  charm  of  the  book  is  its 
clearness.  We  cannot  possibly  enter¬ 
tain  any  doubt  of  Mr.  Dallas’s  meaning. 
The  arrangement  is  methodical,  the  style 
limpid  and  transparent.  There  is  not  an 
obscure  passage  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last.  But  we  must  say  at  the  same  time 
that  we  do  not  like  certain  peculiarities 
of  his  writing.  There  is  an  occasional 
hardness  —  sentences  where,  instead  of 
the  glow  and  the  blithe  movement  of 
life,  we  have  a  steely  edge  and  the 
glitter  of  antithesis.  “  It  would  be 
amusing,”  he  remarks  in  one  place, 
“to  hear  what  a  French  critic,  with 
all  the  blue  and  gold  of  Versmlles  in 
the  chambers  of  his  heart,  would  say 
to  the  master  singers  of  Nuremberg  and 
other  chief  towns  of  Almayne  in  the 
middle  ages ;  to  the  honest  cobblers  that, 
like  Hans  Sach.s,  were  powerful  in  hon¬ 
eyed  words  as  wdl  as  in  waxed  threads  / 
to  the  masons  that  built  the  lofty  rhyme  / 
to  tailors  that  sang  like  swans  while  they 
plied  t/te  goose :  to  smiths  that  filed 
verses  not  less  than  iron  tools  ‘  to  bar¬ 
bers  that  carolled  cheerily  while  as  yet 
the  music  of  Figaro  slept  untold  in  the 
unborn  brain  of  MoTuirty  and  while  as 
yet,  indeed,  music,  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word,  had  not  even  glimmered  in 
the  firmament  of  human  thought.”  This 
is  sharp,  pointed,  brilliant,  but  essentially 
artificial.  At  other  times  he  manifests  a 
too  obvious  effort  to  be  simple;  using, 
for  instance,  familiarities  of  expression 
which  may  be  tolerated  in  conversation, 
but  which  are  not  in  keeping  with  ab¬ 
struse  ideas  and  a  weighty  argument. 
He  always  holds  himself  well  in  hand ; 
but,  in  his  determination  to  avoid  excess, 
he  sins  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  his 
studied  moderation  is  not  always  free 
from  ostentation.  The  illustrations  to 
which  he  so  frequently  resorts  are  oilen 
admirable ;  yet  they  are  at  times  trivial, 
and  at  times  far-fetched.  They  are  in¬ 
troduced,  no  doubt,  to  aid  the  argument ; 
we  suspect  that  they  sometimes  embar- 
r:i88  it  He  is  apt,  moreover,  like  John 
Lily,  and  the  Eiiphuists,  to  run  them  to 
death.  Take  such  a  passage  as  this: 
“  Every  man  lauds  his  own  pursuit  He 
who  is  deep  in  helminthology,  or  the 


science  of  worms,  will  tell  us  that  it  is 
the  most  interesting  and  useful  of  studies. 
But  I  can  scarcely  imagine  that  when 
putting  in  a  word  for  a  science  of  human 
nature,  and  for  criticism  as  part  of  it, 
and  when  claiming  for  that  science  the 
place  of  honor,  I  am  fairly  open  to  the 
charge  of  yielding  to  private  partiality. 
At  all  events,  in  mitigation  of  such  a 
charge,  let  it  be  remembered  that  man, 
too,  has  the  credit  of  being  a  worm,  and 
that  he  ma^  be  entitled  to  some  of  the 
regard  of  science,  were  it  only  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  subject  of  helminthology.  We 
may  give  up  the  claims  which  the  science 
of  human  nature  has  to  precedence  over 
all  the  other  knowledges,  if  we  can  get 
it  recognized  in  popular  opinion  as  a 
science  at  all,  were  it  but  as  a  science  of 
worms.  And  for  criticism,  as  a  part  of 
the  science  of  human  nature,  it  may  be 
remembered  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
pleased  to  describe  the  critics  as  cater¬ 
pillars,  and  that,  therefore,  they  may  have 
a  special  claim  to  be  regarded  in  this 
marvellously  popular  science  of  worms.” 
That  pa.ssage  might  have  been  written  by 
the  author  of  The  Anatomy  of  Wit. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that,  while  we 
resent  their  occasional  frivolousness,  the 
great  majority  of  his  illustrations  are  apt, 
striking,  drawn  from  curious  sources, 
and  exceedingly  ingenious  and  enter¬ 
taining.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  in 
the  main,  Mr.  Dallas  exhibits  not  a  mere 
fantastic  ingenuity,  but  a  true  critical 
subtlety.  How  fine  and  incisive,  for 
instance,  are  these  remarks  upon  the 
complications  of  imagery : 

“  Sometimes  the  imagery  is  even  more  com¬ 
plicated,  and  confounds  the  facts  of  three  or 
four  different  senses.  There  is  a  famous  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  beginning  of  Twelfth  Nighty  the 
description  of  music : 

** '  Thu  strain  afrain :  It  had  a  dyln;;  fall ; 

Oh !  It  came  o’er  mjr  ear  like  the  sweet  sound 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets 
Stealing  and  giving  odor.’ 

There  is  here  such  an  involution  and  redupl^ 
cation  of  idea,  that  in  order  to  improve  the 
passage  Pope  altered  the  word  sound  to  south, 
which  is  the  common  reading.  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  however,  has  wisely  insisted  on  the 
wisdom  of  recurring  to  the  original  reading 
of  the  first  folio,  which  is  quite  ahakespearian. 
May  I  add,  that  not  only  is  the  original  reading 
Shakespearian  in  the  reduplication  of  the  idea 
conveyed  (a  sound,  coming  o’er  the  ear,  breath¬ 
ing,  stealing,  and  giving  odor,  and  so  in  the 
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delight  and  delicacy  of  its  magic,  ministering 
not  to  one  sense  but  to  three),  there  is  also 
to  my  mind  a  clear  evidence  that  whether  the 
word  sound  were  actually  penned  by  Shake¬ 
speare,  or  were  only  a  printer's  error,  still 
that  upon  that  word  Milton  bad  once  alighted, 
that  it  caught  his  fancy,  that  it  became  vital 
within  him,  and  that  as  a  consequence  he 
produced  in  the  Cornu*  a  similar  involution 
and  reduplication  of  ideas,  though  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  arrangement  ? 

**  *  At  Urt  a  toft  and  lolrinn-bretthlnK  found 
Rofe  like  a  ttefni  of  rich  diitUled  perfumet. 

And  ftole  npon  the  >lr,  that  eren  fUenoe 
Wff  took,  erf  flia  viu  wore.' 

Notwithstanding  the  freshness  and  originality 
of  this  passage,  who  does  not  feed  that  nearly 
all  the  ideas  which  are  thus  connected  with 
dulcet  sound  —  the  sound  breathing  on  the 
ear,  stealing  on  the  air,  and  giving  odor  — 
trace  back  to  Shakespeare  ?  ” 

Mr.  Dallas,  therefore,  in  our  opinion, 
spite  of  the  slight  blemishes  we  have 
pointed  out  (and  which  we  have  {>ointed 
out  because  we  believe  that  they  can  be 
easily  removed),  is  well  fitted  for  the 
task  which  he  has  undertaken.  Subtle, 
erudite,  ingenious,  eloquent,  he  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  making  good  his  defence,  and  in 
beating  back  his  assailants,  if  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  occupies  be  not  entirely 
untenable. 

Is  it  untenable  f  and  if  so,  what  arc 
its  vulnerable  points?  To  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  these  questions  (which  occupy 
the  first  volume)  we  pur|x>se  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  this  article. 

The  weakness  of  the  book  is  that  its 
author  has  got — a  system.  He  will  re¬ 
ply,  of  course,  that  this  is  its  chief  virtue. 
“System  is  science.  Science  is  impos¬ 
sible  without  the  order  and  method  of 
system.  It  is  not  merely  knowledge  ;  it 
is  knowledge  methodized.  It  may  be 
true  that  over  the  vast  ocean  of  time 
which  separates  us  from  Pluto,  nothing 
has  come  to  us  from  that  mighty  mind 
to  be  incorporated  in  modern  thought 
but  a  few  fragments  of  wreck.  Yet  these 
fragments  would  never  have  reached  us 
if  they  had  uot  at  one  time  been  built 
into  a  ship.  When  the  voyager  goes 
across  the  Atlantic  he  may  be  wrecked ; 
he  may  get  on  shore  only  with  a  plank. 
But  ho  will  never  cross  the  Atlantic  at  all 
if  he  starts  on  a  plank,  or  on  a  few 
planks  tied  together  as  a  raft.  ‘  Our 
little  systems  have  their  d:ty,’  says  the 
poet,  and  it  is  most  true,  but  in  their 
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day  they  have  their  uses.  There  is  a 
momentum  in  a  system  which  does  not 
belong  to  its  individual  timbers,  and  if 
we  admire  the  essay,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  undervalue  more  elaborate  structures.” 

This  reasoning  is,  to  our  minds,  we 
confess,  essentially  unsatisfactory.  Ob¬ 
serve  that  Mr.  Dallas  is  dealing  with  a 
system  which  is  admittedly  not  a  true 
system ;  which  has  failed  to  stand  the 
sapping  and  mining  of  time ;  which  h.as 
been  “  wreckeil and  his  argument,  in 
effect,  amounts  to  this :  If  a  true  thought 
be  incorporated  with  a  false  system,  which 
must,  sooner  or  later,  fall  to  pieces,  its 
longevity  is  thereby  assured.  Now,  we 
assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  truth  will 
go  down  with  the  rotten  system  to  which 
it  is  attache<l,  and  that  it  would  have 
fared  better  had  it  started  originally  on 
its  own  account.  We  all  remember  Sir 
Thomas  Browne’s  amusing  declaration 
—  “I  have  ever  believed,  and  do  now 
know,  that  there  are  witches  :  they  that 
doubt  of  these  do  not  deny  only  them, 
but  spirits,  and  are  obliquely,  and  upon 
conse<]uencc,  a  sort  not  of  infidels,  but  of 
atheists.  ”  Had  the  many  exquisite 
reflections  that  enrich  the  Jieligio  Me¬ 
dici  been  scattered  through  a  systematic 
treatise  intended  to  prove  that  witches 
exist,  and  that  those  who  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  them  are  atheists,  would  they 
have  stood  a  better  chance  of  preser¬ 
vation?  But  even  this  is  scarcely  an 
adequate  illustration,  for  to  the  quaint 
excellence  of  Sir  Thom.a.s  Browne’s  lan¬ 
guage,  rather  than  to  the  substantial 
value  of  his  8)>eculations,  do  the  Re- 
ligio  Medici  and  the  Urn  Burial 
owe  their  popularity  with  the  modern 
reader.  The  craving  for  system  is  in 
fact  one  of  the  most  dangerous  symp¬ 
toms  which  a  thinker  can  exhibit ;  for 
it  infers  a  twist  in  the  mental  structure 
of  its  victim.  Had  the  theorist  been  un- 
embarra-ssed  by  the  hungry  exigencies  of 
a  system,  he  might  have  thought  truly 
and  well;  but  every  suggestion  incon¬ 
sistent  with  his  theory  is  turned  aside 
from  with  disrelish,  and  he  condescends 
to  notice  tho.se  facts  only  which  support 
or  seem  to  support  it.  During  the  reign 
of  Charles  H.,  a  pamphlet  was  written 
to  prove  that  the  stork  went  to  the 
I  moon  during  winter.  The  author  was 
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by  nature  a  shrewd  and  clever  observer 
but  he  was  so  occupied  in  making  his 
system  symmetrical,  that  he  ceased  to 
observe  altogether,  and  his  treatise  is  pro¬ 
foundly  absurd.  The  physical  sciences, 
at  a  certMu  stage  of  their  growth,  and 
alter  a  certain  amount  of  observation, 
may  be  usefully  systematized;  but  we 
are  dealing  now  with  what  is  confessed¬ 
ly  a  spiritual  science.  And  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  thought  we  have  never  seen 
any  good  that  system  has  achieved — we 
are  persuaded,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
has  worked  inhnite  harm.  Philosophies 
of  history,  philosophies  of  the  mind,  phil¬ 
osophies  of  religion,  have  all  ended  in 
blank  disappointment  From  whatever 
cause,  whether  because  the  facts  upon 
which  the  induction  proceeded  have  been 
insufficient,  or  whether  because  the  facts 
delied  classification,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  label  and  ticket  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  processes  of  the  spiritual  world. 
All  schemes,  from  Calvinism  downward, 
which  have  tried  to  arrange  these  mat¬ 
ters  in  a  logical  way,  have  failed.  And 
we  bt'lieve  that  a  system  which  essays  to 
capture  the  imagination,  to  clip  the  wings 
of  the  fancy,  to  track  tlie  dim  and  peril¬ 
ous  pathways  of  our  passions  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  must  prove  as  futile  in  the  end  as 
the  “  schemes”  which  have  attempted  to 
settle  dogmatically  the  relations  that  sub¬ 
sist  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite, 
to  look  into  the  workings  of  the  supreme 
mind,  and  enable  man,  by  the  aid  of 
arithmetic,  to  square  accounts  with  his 
Maker. 

Mr.  Dallas  tries  vdiemently  to  escape 
from  this  conclusion.  “It  is  true  that 
mental  scienoe  has  not  yet  done  much 
for  us  in  any  department  of  study  ;  ^ut 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  scientific  methods  to  the  mind 
and  action  of  man  has  been  even  more 
recent  and  more  tardy  than  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  processes  of  nature,  and 
that  the  frme  has  not  yet  come  to  look 
for  ripe  fruit,  and  to  curse  the  tree  on 
which  it  is  not  found.  Any  scienoe  of  a 
true  sort,  I  have  already  observed — any 
science  that  is  but  more  than  guessing, 
or  more  than  a  confused  pudding-stone 
of  facts — is  now  but  two  centuries  old. 
Tiie  most  advanced  of  the  sciences  that 
relate  specially  to  human  conduct,  is  the 
BoiencQ  of  wealth,  and  political  economy 
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is  but  a  century  old.  The  other  sciences 
I  that  take  account  of  human  action,  are 
still  in  their  infancy,  and  to  despair  of 
them  is  but  to  despair  of  ohildho<^.  .  . 

.  .  It  is  argued  that,  because  we  are  not 
able  to  pr^ict  the  changes  of  history, 
therefore  hbtory  cannot  fairly  be  regard^ 
as  a  science ;  and  the  argument,  though 
levelled  against  a  science  of  history,  goes 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  any  science  of 
human  nature.  In  point  of  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  we  can  predict  a  good  deal  in  hu¬ 
man  history,  as,  for  example,  by  the  aid 
of  political  economy,  a  science  which  is 
barely  a  century  old.  And  the  reason¬ 
ing,  if  it  were  sound,  would  oust  geol¬ 
ogy  from  the  list  of  the  sciences,  because 
it  does  not  enable  us  to  predict  what 
changes  in  the  earth’s  surface  are  oertiun 
to  take  place  in  the  next  thousand  years. 
....  The  fact  is,  that  no  science  in  the 
world  can  insure  its  followers  from  error, 
or  make  its  students  perfect  artists. 
Chemistry,  with  all  its  exactitude,  does 
not  save  its  professors  from  making  a 
wrong  analysis.  The  votaries  of  geolo^ 
are  still  wrangling  about  some  of  its 
main  principles ;  and  were  they  agreed, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  would  be 
able  to  apply  those  principles  rightly  to 
the  various  regions  of  the  earth.  I*olit- 
ical  economy,  the  most  advanced  of  the 
sciences  that  have  man  for  their  subject, 
is  not  all  clear  and  steadfast,  and  daily 
the  nations  bid  defiance  to  its  clearest 
and  most  abiding  truths.  Why,  then, 
should  a  critical  science,  if  there  is  ever 
to  be  one,  do  more  than  all  other  sciences 
in  leading  its  disciples  into  a  land  free 
from  doubt  1  ” 

Is  it  true  that  the  philosophy  of  mind 
is  only  two  centuries  old  I  What,  then, 
I  are  we  to  say  to  Mr.  Lewes’  remarkable 
history  of  philosophy,  w'hich  chronicles 
the  faitures  of  three  thousand  years! 
Political  economy,  Mr.  Dallas  truly 
enough  remarks,  is  little  more  than  a 
I  century  old.  But  then  Mr.  Buskin  is, 

I  perhaps,  the  sole  political  economist  who 
I  considers  that  science  a  department  of 
I  the  philosophy  of  morals.* 


*  Milton  preferred  ParatUte  Regoantd  to  Para- 
1  dUe  Lost;  and  we  observe  that  Mr.  Raskin,  in 
his  latest  work.  Sesame  and  Li&es,  describes  his 
I  work  on  political  economj  as  “the  only  book, 

I  properly  to  be  called  a  book,  that  I  have  yet 
I  written  myself — tlic  one  that  will  stand  (if  auy- 
16 
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The  capricions  element  of  human  mo¬ 
tive  can  hardly,  at  least,  be  held  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  lawa  by  which  gold  multiplies. 
Nations  may  choose  to  maintain  a  pro¬ 
tective  policy;  but  their  prejudices  do 
not  change  the  fact  that  free  trade  is 
favorable  to  the  increase  of  wealth.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Pope  still  holds,  in 
his  oflicial  capacity,  that  Galileo  was  a 
heretic;  but  the  fact  which  Galileo  af¬ 
firmed  is  not  now  controverted  by  any 
sane  creature.  History  cannot  predict; 
neither,  adds  Mr.  Dallas,  can  geology. 
But  geology  is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy : 
so  far,  it  is  little  more  than  the  observa¬ 
tion  and  record  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  earth's  surface ;  but 
unless  Mr.  Dallas  is  prepared  to  mmn- 
tain  that  these  changes  are  governed, 
not  by  invariable  law,  but  by  the  caprice 
which  the  freedom  of  the  will  in  man 
implies,  he  will  be  willing  to  admit,  we 
should  suppose,  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  it  will  be  able  to  predict  Till 
that  time  comes,  in  short,  however  sci¬ 
entific  its  methods  may  be,  it  cannot 
legitimately  be  called  a  science.  At  one 
time  astronomy  could  only  tell  us  where 
a  comet  had  been — now  it  can  predict 
when  it  will  return  ;  once  it  could  tell  us 
only  w'here  a  planet  was — now  it  can 
tell  os  where  a  planet  should  bo  found. 
A  professor  of  chemistry,  Mr.  Dallas  says, 
sometimes  makes  a  wrong  analysis :  why 
should  we  judge  more  harshly  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mental  science?  But,  in  the 
one  case,  the  disturbing  element  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  in  the  analysis — if  the  analysis 
be  correct,  a  correct  result  is  inevitable ; 
in  the  other,  we  do  not  say  that  any  one 
method  is  wrong — we  s.ay  that  the  stib- 
Btance  experimented  upon  is  too  volatile 
and  capricions  for  analysis.  And  the  ex¬ 
perience,  not  of  a  couple  of  hundred,  bu  “i 
of  a  couple  of  thousand  years,  confirms 
the  oonclusion.  Mr.  Dallas  appears-  to 
fancy  that  this  is  a  materialistic  skepti¬ 
cism  :  we  hold  it  to  be  essentially  a  spirit¬ 
ual  skepticism — a  skepticism  which  finds 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  independent  of, 
and  superior  to,  the  sequences  of  natural 
law. 

Grave  evils,  our  author  affirms,  are  the 
consequence  of  this  want  of  system.  Sec, 


thing  *tsnJ)  larest  and  longest  of  all  work  of 
mine. " 
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he  exclaims,  the  diflTerence  between  our 
art  and  the  art  of  Greece — Greece,  where 
a  recognized  standard  of  taste  prevailed. 
We  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  poem  or  the 
best  design — how  wretched  are  our  prize 
poems  and  our  prize  designs!  But  in 
Greece  the  offer  of  prizes  produced  the 
most  brilliant  results.  “  When  a  Greek 
drama  was  acted  at  Athens  it  was  a  prize 
drama ;  and  we  are  told  that  Ailschyius 
won  the  honor  so  many  times,  that  Soph¬ 
ocles  in  the  end  beat  .^schylus,  and 
that  Euripides  in  like  manner  had  his 
triurapha  The  comic  dramatist,  Me¬ 
nander,  was  drowned  in  the  Pinous,  and 
the  story  goes,  though  it  is  only  a  story, 
that  he  drowned  himself  in  misery  at  see¬ 
ing  his  rival,  Philemon,  snatch  from  him 
the  dramatic  ivy  crown.  Corinna,  it  will 
be  remembered,  won  the  prize  for  lyric 
verse  from  Pindar  himself.  Whether  it 
be  a  fact  or  not  about  the  poetical  contest 
between  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the 
prize  of  a  tripod  won  hy  the  latter,  the 
tradition  of  such  a  contest  is  a  voucher 
for  the  custom  and  for  the  honor  in 
which  it  was  held.  At  the  Pythian 
games  prizes  for  music  and  every  sort 
of  artistic  work  were  as  common  and  as 
famous  as  the  prizes  for  horse-races  and 
foot-races.  To  realize  such  a  state  of 
things  in  our  time,  we  must  im.igine 
poets,  painters,  and  musicians  assembled 
on  Epsom  Downs  to  contend  for  the  hon¬ 
ors  of  the  games  with  colts,  the  sons  of 
Touchstone  and  Stockwell,  and  fillies,  the 
descendants  of  Pocahontas  and  Beeswing. 
Why  should  that  be  possible  in  Greece 
which  is  impossible  now  ?  Why  do  wo 
draw  the  line  between  jockeys  who  ride 
racehorses,  and  poets  who  ride  their  I*eg- 
asus — offer  prizes  for  the  grosser  anim.als, 
and  produce  results  that  have  made  Eng¬ 
lish  horses  the  first  in  the  world,  while 
the  most  magnificent  offers  can  not  get  a 
fit  monument  for  the  greatest  English¬ 
man  of  the  present  century?  The  ex- 
])lanation  is  not  far  to  seek  :  it  lies  in  the 
uncertainty  of  judgment,  in  the  w'ay  ward- 
ness  of  taste,  in  the  want  of  recognized 
standards,  in  the  contempt  of  criticism.” 

Is  this  a  true  explanation  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  ?  It  is,  at  best,  only  partially  true. 
There  was,  undoubtedly,  greater  uniform¬ 
ity  in  the  methods  of  Greek  art — a  uni-  , 
formity  to  bo  attributed  to  national  idio¬ 
syncrasy  rather  than  to  the  conscious 
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adoption  of  a  standard  of  taste,  as  we 
shall  attempt  to  show  in  the  sequel.  But 
the  real  cause  of  the  difference  is  to  be 
found  in  that  of  which  Mr.  Dallas  takes 
no  account — the  change  of  manners.  The 
prize  system  was  probably  the  most  ef¬ 
fectual  way  by  which  a  Greek  author 
could  secure  publication — public  criticism 
and  public  reward.  But  we  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  public  now.  Our  prizes  are — the 
applause  of  the  Quarterly  or  the  Edin¬ 
burgh,  the  sale  of  half  a  dozen  editions, 
the  favor  of  Paternoster  Row.  The 
change  is  inevitable,  and  is  seen  in 
many  directions.  The  influence  of  the 
drama,  which  was  once  all-powerful,  is 
now  on  the  wane.  The  churen  no  longer 
exhibits  the  life  of  Christ  in  miracle-plays, 
as  the  church  of  the  middle  ages  did.  Tlie 
discovery  of  printing,  the  spread  of  book¬ 
learning  among  the  masses,  have  dimin¬ 
ished  the  influence  of  spoken  words,  and 
transferred  authority  in  the  world  of  let¬ 
ters  to  a  new  tribunal.  The  prize  system 
is  now  treated  with  contempt  by  great 
writers,  as  a  system  fitted  for  children 
only,  and  its  highest  achievements  are 
those  amiable  but  rather  infantile  produci 
tions  designed  to  show  that  the  unlimited 
use  of  ardent  spirits  is  prejudicial  to  body 
and  soul. 

Now,  Mr.  Dallas  has  got  a  system,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  has  obtained  a  ty¬ 
rannical  influence  over  his  mind.  He  has 
read  an  immense  number  of  books,  he 
h.as  ransacked  literature  and  history,  for 
facts  that  will  bear  to  'bo  woven  into 
his  argument.  Ho  has  obviously  col¬ 
lected  materials  thht  might  have  been 
cast  into  a  score  of  most  interesting  es¬ 
says.  But  it  has  all  been  devoured  by 
this  old  man  of  the  sea  that  sits  on  his 
back.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Dallas  on  the 
Pi'kieuses,  lor  instance,  would  have  in.ade 
charming  reading ;  but  when  these  ladies 
ai'e  lugged  in,  blue-stockings  and  all,  to 
a  work  on  the  theory  of  criticism,  w'C 
cannot  help  regarding  them  with  sus¬ 
picion  and  most  ungallant  disrelish. 

Mr.  Dallas’s  system  may  be  briefly  de¬ 
scribed,  and  we  shall  do  so  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  his  own  words  : 

‘  The  doctrine  of  pleasure  strikes  the  | 
keynote  and  suggests  the  title  of  the 
resent  work,  in  which  an  attempt  will 
e  made  to  show  that  a  scieiice  of  criti¬ 
cism  is  possible,  and  that  it  must  of 


necessity  be  the  science  of  the  laws  of 
pleasure,  the  joy  science,  the  Gay  Sci¬ 
ence.  ...  A  science  of  criticism,  em¬ 
bracing  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
arts  all  stand  on  common  ground ;  and 
that,  however  varied  may  be  the  methods 
employed  on  them,  their  inner  meaning 
and  purpose  is  the  same.  .  .  .  Manifestly 
the  character  of  an  art  is  determined  Ijy 
its  object ;  and  though  the  critics  luive 
made  no  use  of  the  &t,  yet  it  is  a  fact 
which  they  admit  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  that  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  are 
endowed  with  a  common  purpose.  Even 
if  poetry  and  the  arts  could  boast  of  a 
common  method  and  a  common  theme, 
still  every  question  of  method  and  the 
choice  of  theme  must  bo  subordinate  to 
the  end  in  view.  The  end  determines 
the  means,  and  must  therefore  be  the 
principal  point  of  inquiry.  If,  then,  we 
inquire  what  is  the  end  of  poetry  and  the 
poetical  arts,  wo  shall  find  among  critics 
of  all  countries  and  all  ages  a  singular 
unanimity  of  opinion — a  unanimity  which 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  admitting  the  fact  with  scarce¬ 
ly  a  dissentient  voice,  they  have  never 
turned  it  to  account-— they  have  practi¬ 
cally  ignored  it.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
immediate  end  of  art  is  to  give  pleasure. 
Whatever  we  do  has  happiness  for  its  last 
end  ;  but  with  art  it  is  the  first  as  well  as 
the  last  .  .  .  But  if  this  be  granted,  and 
it  is  all  but  universally  granted,  it  entiils 
the  inevitable  inference  that  criticism  is 
the  science  of  the  laws  and  conditions 
under  which  pleasure  is  produced.  If 
poetry,  if  art,  exists  in  and  for  pleasure, 
then  upon  this  rock,  and  upon  this  alone, 
is  it  possible  to  build  a  science  of  criti¬ 
cism.  ...  To  say  that  the  object  of 
art  is  pleasure  in  contrast  to  knowledge, 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  saying  that 
it  is  pleasure  in  contrast  to  truth.  Sci¬ 
ence  gives  us  truth  w’ith  or  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  pleasure,  but  chiefly  and  imme¬ 
diately  for  the  sake  of  knowledge :  poctiy 
give  us  truth  without  reference  to  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  mainly  and  immedbtely  for  the 
s.ake  of  pleasure.  .  .  .  All  the  schools 
of  criticism,  without  exception,  describe 
art  as  the  minister  of  pleasure,  while 
the  more  advanced  schools  go  further, 
and  describe  it  also  as  the  offspring  of 
pleasure.  Each  may  have  a  different  way 
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of  regarding  this  pleasure.  The  Greek  '  failed  in  their  attempts  to  define  the  fine 
dwells  on  the  truth  of  it ;  the  Italian  on  |  arts.  The  arts  have  a  common  method, 
its  profit  The  Spaniard  says  it  is  pleas- '  said  Aristotle — imitation.  The  arts  have 
ure  of  the  many  ;  the  Frenchman  says  a  common  theme,  said  Plato — the  beauti- 
it  is  of  the  few.  The  German  says  that '  ful.  But  some  arts,  such  as  music,  are 
it  comes  of  play ;  the  Englishman,  that ;  not  imitative,  nor  is  imitation  the  ex¬ 
it  comes  of  imagination.  But  all  with  elusive  property  of  art  Again,  some 
one  voice  declare  for  pleasure  as  the  end  arts,  such  as  comedy,  do  not  dwell  upon 
of  art  The  inference  is  obvious — the  the  bcautifiil,  nor  is  beauty  the  exclusive 
inference  is  the  truism  which  is  not  yet  property  of  art.  Mr.  Dallas  concludes 
even  recognized  as  a  truth ;  that  criti- '  that  the  arts  have  not  a  common 
cism,  if  it  is  ever  to  bo  a  science,  must  method,  as  Aristotle  thought  “or  a 
be  the  science  of  pleasure.  What  won- !  common  theme,  as  Plato  thouglit ;  they 
der  that  it  shows  no  sign  of  science, '  have,  however,  a  common  purjwse.  That 
w'hen  the  object  of  the  science  is  not '  purpose  Ls  the  production  of  pleasure, 
yet  acknowledged?  .  .  .  The  object  of  Now,  assuming  that  roughly  speaking, 
science,  we  say,  is  knowledge — a  perfect  all  the  fine  arts  are  calculated  to  produce 
grasp  of  all  the  facts  which  lie  within  the  [  pleasure,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  if 
sphere  of  consciousness.  The  object  of  !  we  analyze  the  laws  and  sources  of 
art  is  pleasure — a  sensible  possession  or '  pleasurable  feeling,  we  shall  arrive  at  a 
enjoyment  of  the  world  beyond  ‘  con- '  science  of  criticism.  In  a  high  sense, 
sciousness.’  ”  !  and  using  the  word  in  tlie  transc*endeutal 

This  is  the  theory.  Let  us  consider,  in  |  .and  non-natural  way  in  which  Mr.  Dallas 
the  first  place,  what  Mr.  Dallas  calls  its  '  is  so  frequently  forced  to  use  it,  the  pur- 
corner-stone.  Criticism  is  the  science,  as  '  pose  of  life  is  pleasuie.  Pain  is,  in  itself, 
art  is  the  minister,  of  pleasure.  i  a  hateful  thing.  Death  is  the  wages  of 

That  art,  in  all  or  most  of  its  forms,  is  '  sin,  and  pain  is  the  fmit  of  transgression, 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  no  one  ever  denied.  I  Break  the  laws  of  health,  of  prudence,  of 
Were  it  not  pleasurable,  weie  it  simply !  godliness,  and  psun  is  the  result — pain, 
painful,  we  may  be  sure  that  poetry  would  not  c.api'iciously  and  arbitrarily  inflic(e<l, 
be  neither  written  nor  read.  Apart  from  '  but  pain  which  flows  from  the  trausgres- 
the  ple.asnre  which  it  produces,  it  serves,  j  sion  as  surely  as  pleasure  flows  from  the 
perhaps,  no  direct  utility.  Men  would  con-  observance  of  law.  Pain  is  the  natural 
tinue  to  sow  and  to  reap,  to  cook  and  to  '  monitor  which  warns  us  that  we  are  neg- 
spin,  whether  they  liked  or  disliked  doing  '  lecting  the  order  of  our  nature.  I*lea.s- 
so— for  these  are  arts  upon  which  life  de- '  ure,  therefore,  being  a  i)urpose,  or  the 
pends ;  but  they  would  not  continue  to  '  purpose  of  all  life,  the  nno  arts  cannot 
dance  or  to  sing  were  the  exercise  dis-  claim  it  as  a  peculiar  or  exclusive  posses- 
agreeable.  Some  pursuits  are  both  use-  '  sion.  Consequently  we  may  analyze  pleas- 
ful  and  agreeable — shooting  and  fishing, '  ure  as  long  as  we  like,  and  yet  fail  to  ar- 
for  instance,  the  sports  of  the  field.  |  rive  at  a  science  of  the  fine  arts.  Take  a 
Every  natural,  healthful  exercise  of  body  '  parallel  case.  The  sports  of  the  field  j>ro- 
and  mind  is  more  or  less  enjoyable.  So  ■  duoe  pleasure :  if  we  analyze  the  laws  of 
Mr.  Dallas,  of  course,  gels  plenty  of  au-  '  pleasure,  will  we  obtain  a  science  of  hunt- 
thority  to  show  that  poetry  is  pleasant  to  '  mg  ?  Mr.  Dallas  begins  at  the  wrong 
the  taste,  and  it  was  scarcely  necessary  end.  lie  takes  one  of  the  consequences 
for  this  purpose  to  appeal  to  the  opinion  '  of  an  act,  and  attempts  to  reason  back  to 
of  Juan  de  Baena,  a  baptized  Jew,  secre- '  the  act  itself — to  reason  back,  and  to  tell 
tary  and  accountant  to  King  John  II., !  us  all  about  tlie  nature  of  the  act  through 
who,  in  the  preface  to  his  Collection  of  ;  one  of  the  impressions  which  it  produces, 
the  Poets,  has,  it  seems,  “  never  enough  to  '  A  blow  with  a  walking  stick  produces 
say  of  the  delightfulness  and  charm  of  '  pain — shall  we,  by  analyzing  the  laws  of 
poetry.”  But  when  we  have  arrived  at  pain,  be  enabled  to  learn  of  what  a  walk- 
this  point  wo  have  not  got  far  on  the  mg  stick  is  composed  ?  If  a  walking  stick, 
road  which  Mr.  Dallas  wishes  us  to  like  the  Devil,  were  a  supernatural  agent, 
travel.  Mr.  Dallas  ar^es,  not  unsuo-  ■  of  which  we.  could  know  nothing  directly 
oessfnlly,  that  both  Aristotle  and  Plato  ,  except  through  the  disturbance  which  it 
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produced,  each  a  course  of  argument 
might  be  more  or  less  admissible;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  walking  sticks  are  abun¬ 
dantly  met  with  in  this  world,  and  we  may 
find  out  of  what  they  are  made  by  simply 
handling  them.  Thus,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
Mr.  Dallas’s  method  is  not  merely  a  very 
roundabout  method,  but  is  one  from  which 
few  or  no  results  can  be  obtained.  The 
gratification  which  an  art  produces  does 
not  supply  a  basis  on  which  a  science  of 
its  laws  can  be  reared.  If  an  art  minister 
to  pleasure,  the  most  that  we  can  deduce 
is  that  it  is  agreeable  to  that  order  which 
our  nature  obeys,  or  is  intended  to  obey. 
And  that  is  a  conclusion  quite  as  applica¬ 
ble  to  any  art  or  pursuit  which  produces 
pleasurable  emotion. 

It  is  not  at  this  point  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  production  of  pleasure 
be  the  exclusive  purpose  of  art  We  think 
that,  even  taking  the  word  in  its  broad¬ 
est  and  least  familiar  sense,  art  has  other 
purposes ;  but  at  present  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  dwell  upon  this  view,  farther 
than  to  remark  that  if  it  be  correct,  it 
places  another  obstacle — an  utterly  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacle,  as  it  apt>ear8  to  us — 
in  Mr.  Dallas’s  way. 

The  chief  practical  objections  to  the 
theory,  however,  lie  upon  the  surface. 
Mr.  Dallas  proposes  to  extract  an  exact 
science  out  of  an  emotion  which  is  more 
volatile  than  any  gas  with  which  science 
is  acquainted.  “  There  is,”  ssja  the  old 
proverb,  “  no  why  or  wherefore  m  liking.” 
iTie  face  which  is  indifferent  to  one  man 
captivates  another.  Nay,  more,  the  same 
man’s  notions  of  pleasure  undergo  rapid 
and  constant  change.  What  gives  pleas¬ 
ure  in  boyhood  does  not  give  pleasure 
later  in  lire.  The  favorite  poet  of  man¬ 
hood  is  not  the  favorite  poet  of  age.  An¬ 
acreon  ceases  to  delight  A  man  who  at 
thirty  and  at  sixty  should  write  on  the 
characteristics  of  pleasure,  would  produce 
works  having  little  or  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon.  Yet  a  true  critic  will  be  ready  to 
admit  that  the  work  which  no  longer 
takes  captive  his  fancy  may  be  a  work  of 
art,  and  in  certain  senses  superior  to  that 
which  he  has  come  to  prefer.  What  is 
tliis  enduring  and  imperishable  element 
which,  after  pleasure  dies,  still  keeps  the 
poem  or  the  statue  within  the  field  of  the 
fine  arts  7  Tastes  differ ;  tastes  change  ; 
but  humor  is  ever  humor,  and  a  tragic 


conception  always  a  tragic  conception. 
These  things  are  independent  of  the 
pleasure  which  they  excite.  “  If  tastes 
differ,”  Mr.  Dallas  says,  “  that  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  we  should  refuse  to  regard  them 
as  within  the  pale  of  law.”  But,  we  are 
tempted  to  reply,  why  should  tastes  not 
differ  7  All  experience  seems  to  proclaim 
that  there  is  no  uniformity  in  our  sensa¬ 
tions  of  pleasure  —  why,  m  the  face  of 
experience,  should  we  insist  on  finding 
uniformity  7 

Again — is  pleasure  a  guide  on  whose 
judgments,  apart  from  some  other  standard, 
we  can  rely  7  Mr.  Dallas  says  that  the 
pleasure  of  poetry  is  a  popular  pleasure  ; 
It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  multitude ;  con¬ 
sequently  it  is  not  an  ediMcated  pleasure. 
But  Mr.  Dallas  sees  that  if  art  were  to 
be  measured  by  the  amount  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  evolved  m  rude  minds,  all  our 
most  approved  critical  judgments  would 
be  upset ;  and  he  attempts  to  meet  the 
difficulty  by  urging  that  the  intensity  of 
a  pleasure  is  not  the  standard  of  its  v^ne. 
We  may  prefer  a  novel  to  an  epic,  and 
et  be  aware  that  the  pleasure  produced 
y  an  epic  is  superior  in  kind  to  that 
produced  by  a  novel.  “  The  deliberate 
selection  of  the  lower  form  of  pleasure 
does  not  interfere  with  our  estimate  of 
the  higher.”  But  why  do  we  select  one 
and  neglect  the  other  7  Because — there 
can  be  no  other  reason — because  the  ac¬ 
tual  sum  of  pleasure  is  greater  in  the  case 
of  the  novel  than  in  the  case  of  the  epic. 
So  that,  if  pleasure  were  the  sole  stand¬ 
ard  to  which  we  could  refer,  there  could 
be  no  question  about  the  relative  values 
of  epic  and  novel.  To  what  other  tests, 
in  the  circumstances,  could  we  resort  7 
“  We  know,  however,  that  the  pleasure 
of  the  epic  is  loftier  than  the  pleasure  of 
the  novel.”  But  how  do  we  know  that 
this  is  so  7  It  is  not  pleasure  that  tells 
us  so :  pleasure  tells  us  the  reverse.  To 
some  other  faculty,  therefore,  is  the  ap¬ 
peal  made ;  by  some  other  faculty  is  it 
answered.  Or,  to  put  it  otherwise :  if 
pleasure  be  the  purpose  of  art,  the  more 
pleasure  a  work  of  art  produces  the  high¬ 
er  must  be  its  position  in  the  world  of 
art  But  you  say — No  ;  we  are  persuad- 
eil  somehow  that  that  is  better  which 
we  like  less;  or,  in  fact  (comparatively 
speakin^X  do  not  like  at  all.  Does  not 
this  point  to  the  conclusion  that  art 
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makes  its  radical  appeal  to  a  faculty  oth¬ 
er  tl»an  pleasure  ?  Pleasure  may  decide 
in  the  first  instance  ;  but  there  is,  some¬ 
where  in  our  nature,  a  court  of  last  resort 
Mr.  Dallas’s  answer  to  the  difficulty,  more¬ 
over,  does  not  hit  the  case  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  who  get  more  pleasure  out  of  Tup- 
per  than  out  of  Tennyson,  and  who  do 
not  by  any  means  admit  or  suspect  that 
Tennyson  is  better  than  Tupper.  If 
pleasure — popular  pleasure — the  pleasure 
of  the  many — be  the  purpose  of  the  fine 
arts,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Miss  Braddon  is  an  infinitely 
higher  artist  than  Henry  Taylor  or  liobert 
Browning. 

Thus  the  production  of  pleasure  cannot 
be  the  sole  or  primary  purpose  of  art 
We  are  willing  indeed  to  admit  that  art 
is  generally  accompanied  by  pleasure — 
to  artist  and  audience  alike.  In  the  fe¬ 
verish  impatience  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  in  tragedy,  which  purges  the  soul  by 
pity  and  terror,  one  fails  to  find  much 
conscious  joy;  but  it  may  probably  be 
admitted  that  in  both  cases  there  is  an 
ultimate  insoluble  product  of  pleasure. 
Art  has  many  purposes,  many  themes, 
many  methods.  We  are  not  satisfied 
that  its  processes  can  be  classified  ;  the 
imagination  works  in  the  dark.  But  if 
a  science  of  criticism  bo  attainable,  then 
w'e  would  suggest  that  it  is  the  science 
of  the  harmonious ;  the  harmony,  order, 
and  proportion  of  the  suiritual  world ;  in 
a  w’ord,  tlie  science  of  “the  fit.”  Let 
us  dwell  upon  this  idea  a  little ;  not  with 
tlio  view  of  elaborating  a  system,  but  be¬ 
cause  this  conception  of  the  function  of 
criticism  has  been  too  much  neglected 
lately.  We  touch,  lightly  and  briefly, 
one  side  of  a  many^-sided  theme. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  science  may 
be  defined  as  the  discovery  of  the  order 
which  prevails  in  the  physical  world ; 
art,  as  the  manifestation  of  the  order 
which  prevjuls,  or  is  intended  to  prevail 
(for  it  has  been  at  many  points  obscured 
and  interrupted),  in  the  spiritual  world. 
But  science  is  not  content  to  discover 
and  to  record  only — it  proceeds  imme¬ 
diately  to  utilize,  and,  so  to  speak,  do¬ 
mesticate  the  forces  which  it  has  tracked. 
It  tames  the  lightning,  it  catches  tlie  sun¬ 
beams,  it  im^isons  the  vagrant  powers 
of^  the  air.  The  laws  which  guide  the 
■tars,  the  forces  which  govern  the  uni¬ 


verse,  are  transformed  by  its  subtle  and 
beneficent  intelligence  into  the  slaves 
of  our  business,  into  the  ministers  of  our 
pleasure.  Has  art  any  such  secondary  func¬ 
tion  T  Tlie  fine  arts,  as  we  have  observed, 
cannot  perhaps  be  said  to  minister  directly 
to  utility  ;  but  it  is  surely  a  very  narrow 
philosophy  which,  for  this  reason,  holds 
that  their  only  function  is  to  please.  To 
what  uses  in  fact  does  not  poetry  minis¬ 
ter  ?  It  soothes  our  distress,  and  inten¬ 
sifies  our  enjoyment :  it  animateSi.pur 
patriotism  and  w’arms  our  devotion :  it 
purges  our  soul  by  pity  and  terror :  it 
wakes  the  mem  diviuior :  it  lifts  the  bur¬ 
den  from  our  backs,  and  leads  us  by  still 
waters  and  green  pastures :  it  interprets 
the  ways  of  Providence,  tracing  “the 
hidden  equities  of  divine  reward,”  and 
letting  light  into  the  dark  places  of  hu- 
m.an  history  :  it  mirrors  truth  and  beauty 
and  goodness :  it  holds  up  to  us,  as  in  a 
glass,  tlie  chivalry  of  the  knight,  the  de¬ 
votion  of  the  woman,  the  jiiety  of  the 
saint ;  it  echoes  the  sob  of  sorrow,  the 
wail  of  despair,  the  shout  of  triumph  : 
its  cradle-song  lulls  tlie  sleep  of  child¬ 
hood  :  beside  the  grave  it  counsels  of  a 
life  that  is  beyond.  The.se,  and  such  as 
these,  are  the  services  which  the  poet 
renders  us. 

To  discover,  to  obey,  and  to  manifest 
the  laws  of  order  in  the  spiritual  world, 
is,  we  say,  the  highest  purpose  of  art. 
What  is  this  order  T  and  how  are  its  laws 
obeyed  by  the  artist?  These  are  the 
questions  which  criticism  proposes,  and 
which  it  undertakes  to  solve.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  however,  we  can  only  throw  out  a 
few'  desultory  suggestions. 

Many  schools  of  critics,  and  one  in 
particular  —  the  Romantic  —  have  main¬ 
tained  that  the  notion  of  a  law  of  unity 
or  order  to  which  the  arti.st  is  subject, 
must  tend  to  rigidity  and  inflexibility  in 
art  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  law  requires  the 
observance  of  uniform  methods  in  art — a 
mistake  into  which,  among  many  others, 
the  French  critics  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  fell.  For  its  earliest  canon — the 
first  and  greatest  of  the  commandments 
— is,  that  the  artist  be  true  to  himself. 
The  law  of  order,  which  preserves  art 
from  caprice  and  the  monsters  of  the 
imagination,  is  yet  a  law  of  liberty  and  a 
law  of  individuality. 
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The  artiBt  is,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  law 
unto  himself.  Subjection  to  any  foreign 
or  alien  code  is  destructive  of  the  first 
condition  of  his  art,  its  instinctive  and 
involuntary  character.  The  greatest  of 
the  apostles  told  his  followers  that  so 
long  as  they  followed  their  own  lusts 
they  were  slaves,  but  that  when  they  ac¬ 
cepted  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel  they  be¬ 
came  free  men.  The  truth  had  made 
them  free.  But  before  they  could  attain 
this  freedom,  the  law  which  it  enjoined 
must  have  been  assimilated  by  their  con¬ 
stitutions — it  must  have  become  jmt  of 
themselves.  You  are  made  free,  said  St 
Paul,  because  you  now  obey  the  true  or¬ 
der  of  your  nature.  The  artist,  in  like 
manner,  enjoys  a  freedom  which-  rests  on 
obedience.  The  artist  must  be  educated 
to  observe  the  law  of  unity  ;  but  until  he 
does  so  unconsciously  and  of  his  own 
I'ree  will — until  he  ceases  to  feel  that  he 
is  goveiued  by  a  formal  code — until  his 
art  is  the  spontaneous  reflex  of  his  inner 
life,  he  remains  in  pupilai'ity.  Till  that 
time  comes,  ho  is  a  slave,  or  at  best  a 
scholar — never  a  master.  Thus  a  writer 
may  say :  “  I  know  that  simplicity  is  a 
good  thing,  and  I  resolve  to  be  simple.” 
But  this  conscious  eflbrt  defeats  its  ob¬ 
ject.  lie  attains  a  bastard  simplicity  at 
best — a  simplicity  which  stumbles,  which 
is  inconsistent,  which  docs  not  work  sure¬ 
ly  and  inevitably.  There  is  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  world,  we  had  occasion  to 
say  the  other  day,  between  a  bald  and 
meagre  simplicity,  and  the  simplicity  of 
thorough  culture  and  intense  imaginative 
activity.  The  latter  is  the  simplicity  of 
tlie  artist ;  the  former  is  the  simplicity  of 
the  man  who  consciously  strives  to  be 
simple.  Not  until  the  law  has  ceased  to 
act  as  a  law,  and  become  a  regulating  in¬ 
stinct — an  instinct  which  is  pained  when 
law  is  transgressed,  which  is  gratifled 
when  law  is  observed — will  a  man  be 
able  to  pJ'actico  the  modesty  which  na¬ 
ture  prescribes,  and  which  is  good  be¬ 
cause  it  is  prescribed  by  nature.  This 
only  is  the  true  simplicity  —  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  a  plot  by  Sophocles  or  Shake- 
s|)eare,  o^a  story  told  by  Ilomer  or  Sir 
^Valter  S<a>tt,  of  a  cliaracter  drawn  by 
Fielding  or  Thackeray,  of  Virgil’s  verse, 
of  Dryden’s  prose. 

Nor  is  the  second  commandment  which 
the  law  sets  fortli  less  favorable  to  liberty 


“  Do  not  come,”  it  says,  “  to  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  phenomena  with  any  precon¬ 
ceived  notions  of  what  you  are  to  find  in 
them.  You  are  not  to  force  naturg  into 
your  own  moulds.  But  this  you  will 
do  inevitably  unless  you  obey  the  order 
which  nature  herself  prescribes.  ‘  As 
man  must  live  from  within  outwards,* 
Goethe  said,  ‘  so  the  artist  must  work 
from  within  outwards.’  That  is  the 
law  ;  that  is  the  order  of  nature.  Begin 
within.  Grasp  the  essential  character,  the 
innermost  life  of  the  man  whose  features 
you  are  desirous  to  record — of  the  tragedy 
you  have  undertaken  to  relate.  Grasp 
this,  and  all  the  rest  will  grow  plain. 
You  will,  without  an  effort,  be  enabled 
to  maintain  unity,  simplicity,  consistency 
throughout.  Your  drama  will  bo  the 
orderly  inevitable  issue  of  the  central 
idea  from  which  you  started,  just  as  the 
growth  of  herb  or  tree  issues  inevitably 
in  flower  and  fruit  But  go  on  the  other 
tack ;  work  from  the  outside ;  portray  the 
Bupe^cial  peculiarities  with  all  the  felic¬ 
ity  of  the  mimic ; — do  this,  and  then, 
however  anxiously  you  strive  to  preserve 
consistency,  be  sure  that  you  will  fail  to 
do  so  ;  be  sure  that  a  false  note  will  be¬ 
tray  you  sooner  or  later.  You  have  not 
worked  as  the  order  of  nature  requires 
you  to  work :  you  have  pursued  a  false, 
haphazard,  disorderly  method :  and  this 
is  your  reward.” 

Thus,  as  regards  alike  the  methods 
and  the  substantial  ideas  of  art.  Order 
is  not  incompatible  W’ith  Freedom,  for, 
at  the  last.  Order  and  Truth  are  one. 
Order  being  the  tongue  or  language  of 
Truth.  The  artist  must  be  true  to  him¬ 
self  and  true  to  nature.  The  artist  who 
transgresses  a  vital  law  of  order,  uses  not 
liberty  but  license ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  artist  who,  in  obedience  to  the 
fancied  provisions  of  a  method  of  art, 
sacrifices  any  part  of  his  individual  life, 
obeys,  not  a  legitimate  monarch,  but  a 
despot 

The  order  of  which  we  have  spoken  is 
of  a  twofold  sort,  internal  and  external. 
There  is  a  law  written  upon  the  heart, 
there  is  a  law  written  upon  the  actions, 
of  men.  Both  are  closely  interwoven : 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  them ;  but  the 
one  concerns  more  immediately  the  man¬ 
ner,  the  other  more  immediately  the  mat¬ 
ter,  of  art.  Disobey  the  one,  and  you 
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will  have  falaeneas  of  tone ;  disregard  the 
other,  and  yon  will  have  fhlseness  of  oat^ 
line. 

It,  may  seem,  in  what  we  have  now 
said,  that  we  have  been  pleading  for  a 
pardy  realistic  method  in  art ;  but  we  do 
not,  of  coarse,  deny  that  the  order  which 
the  artist  seeks  to  manifest  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  is  at  many  points  an  ideal  order.  A 
divine  uninterrupted  order 

“  preserves  the  stars  from  wrong, 

And  the  most  ancient  heavens  through  Thee 

are  fresh  and  strong ;  ” 

but  the  life  of  man  is  a  ravelled  skein. 
The  music  of  the  spheres  may  yet,  per¬ 
haps,  be  heard  by  the  attentive  ear  ;  but 
the  music  of  humanity  is  hurt  by  shrill- 
Qst  discords.  The  artist,  therefore,  has 
to  repair  as  well  as  to  put  together.  Out 
of  the  spiritual  chaos  he  has  to  construct 
a  spiritual  cosmos.  The  sculptor,  through 
the  coarse  lines  of  the  sun-bumt,  passion- 
burnt  face,  “  must  find  Antinous  some¬ 
where  in  that  clay.”  The  poet  follows  a 
day-star  that  rises  not  above  the  visible 
horizon,  and  bathes  his  visions  in  a  light 
that  “  owes  no  homage  to  the  sun.”  The 
tragedy  as  actually  transacted  is  incohe¬ 
rent,  inconsequent — a  piece  of  many-col¬ 
ored  patchwork  ;  the  dramatist  effects  its 
liberation,  releasing  it  from  the  elements 
which  embarrass  its  movements,  which 
impede  its  prone^  which  impair  its 
umty,  which  Wde  it  from  us — from  ns, 
and  from  all  to  whom  the  sovereign 
faculty  of  Imagination  has  been  deni^ 
Tet  the  Ideal,  whose  broken  fragments 
the  Imagination  pieces  together,  is  only 
that  side  of  the  r^  which  is  turned  from 
us — that  side  which  the  shadows  do  not 
dim.  The  artist  must  adhere  to  nature — 
to  nature,  it  may  be,  in  her  highest  mood 
— ^to  that  phantom  of  nature,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  which  flits  shadow-like  behind 
the  sensible  outline;  but  never,  except 
when  wilfullv  false  or  monstrous,  can  he 
escape  from  her  sovereignty — 

“  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 

But  nature  makes  that  mean ;  so  o’er  .that 
art 

Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 

Which  nature  makes.” 

How  sof  PoUxines  answers  the  ques¬ 
tion — “  The  art  itself  is  nature.”  Nature 
has  taken  us  into  her  keeping,  and  we 
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can  only  work  after  the  methods  and 
within  the  limits  which  she  has  pre¬ 
scribed.  The  poet  may  fashion  as  he 
lists but  all  his  material  is  supplied  by 
nature,  and  unless  he  build  as  she  re¬ 
quires,  his  edifice  will  not  stand. 

The  result,  then,  of  our  reasoning 
amounts  to  this  :  Nature  is  the  measure 
of  art — nature  which,  though  not  indif¬ 
ferent  to  bw,  is  not  offend^  by,  but  on 
the  contrary  tolerates,  provides  for,  and 
gives  soope  to  the  inc^culable  varieties 
of  indiviaual  and  national  life.  Such  a 
definition,  in  one  view,  puts  a  science  of 
criticism  out  of  the  question  ;  for  it  im¬ 
plies  that  no  invariable  standard  of  taste 
exists.  And  it  is  certainly  conclusive  as 
against  <hose  critics  who  insist  that  an 
i^solute  uniformity  in  the  forms  and 
methods  of  art  should  be  maintained, 
and  who  would  cure  the  lawlessness  of 
the  age  by  returning  to  the  classic  mod- 
ds.  A  moment’s  consideration  must  con¬ 
vince  us  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  ex¬ 
change  the  Hubstanoe  for  the  form  of 
order — its  reality  for  its  shadow. 

The  inhabitants  of  different  planets 
oould  not  differ  more  radically  than  the 
Athenians  of  Pericles  differ  from  the 
nations  of  modem  Europe.  The  most 
degraded  serf  in  Christendom  has  been 
subjected  to  the  infiuenoe  of  idea.s  to 
which  the  classic  world  was  a  stranger. 

The  Greek  lived  in  a  land  where  the 
air  was  transparently  pure,  whore  the 
mountain  line  out  an  undouded  sky, 
where  no  phantoms  of  mist  or  shadow 
ministered  to  the  imagination.  lie  loved 
the  pleasant  life  of  tlie  plains ;  he  was 
urbane,  friendly,  oomraunioative  ;  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  elegant  decomm  characterized 
his  manners.  Ilis  moral  oouceptions 
were  definite,  though  limited.  Other 
than  a  pleasurable  sense  of  healthy  life, 
he  acknowledged  perhaps  no  well-being 
after  which  men  should  strive;  yet  he 
oould  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  gods 
who  visited  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children :  he  practiced  the  virtue 
which  never  offonaed  the  seemly;  be 
recoiled  instinctively  from  the  cmel,  the 
rude,  and  the  uncomely.  The  ‘‘clear 
outline,  the  definite  grace,  and  tlie  sunny 
expansiveness  ”  of  his  poeUy  were  thus 
reflected  from  a  life  which  loved  the  or¬ 
derly  and  symmetrical,  which  avoided 
the  mtrioate  and  the  mysterious,  which 
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shrunk  from  the  terrible,  which,  in  its 
abhorrence  of  excess  and  in  its  habitual 
moderation,  unconsciously  obeyed  the 
Delphic  precept,  dyav,  “  Not  too 

much  of  anything.”  His  art,  in  poetry,  in 
sculpture,  in  architecture,  in  painting, 
ministering  rather  to  grace  than  to  pas¬ 
sion — the  serene  expression  of  a  beautiful 
idea — never  impatient,  never  exacting, 
never  discontented — yet  lacked  variety 
and  individuality.  This  avoidance  of  in¬ 
dividuality  is  perhaps  not  the  least  no¬ 
ticeable  trait  alike  of  his  art  and  of  his 
laws.  A  Greek  citizen  regarded  free¬ 
dom  less  in  the  light  of  personal  unre¬ 
straint  than  of  national  independence; 
and  a  Greek  audience  witnessed  upon 
the  classic  stage  rather,  as  it  were,  the 
procession  of  large  and  tragic  ideas 
than  the  swiit  and  shifting  movement  of 
present  passion. 

As  the  Greek  artistic  forms  were  the 
orderly  expression  of  the  Greek  intellect 
and  character,  so  the  forms  which  in  a 
rough  general  way  may  be  called  “Gothic,” 
are  the  more  or  less  orderly  expression 
of  the  modem  mind.  The  “  Goth  ”  was 
a  child  of  the  mist  The  mist  clung  to 
his  mountains — there  were  mysterious 
depths  of  gloom  in  the  interminable 
forests  where  he  followed  the  deer  and 
the  wild  boar  to  their  lairs.  Addicted 
to  solitary  commune,  reserved  yet  pas¬ 
sionate,  familiar  with  the  grand  and  im¬ 
pressive  forces  of  nature,  sullen  some¬ 
times  as  his  own  skies,  yet  breaking  out 
sometimes  into  quaint  hummr  and  inex¬ 
tinguishable  laughter,  this  man  would  by 
natural  temperament  alone  have  had  little 
in  common  with  the  Greek.  But  to 
him,  moreover,  words  had  l)een  spoken 
which  the  Greek  had  not  heard.  A  new 
oonoeption  of  human  well-lxsing  had 
been  mrmed ;  a  new  lesson  of  duty  had 
been  taught;  a  new  world  of  life  had 
been  opened  up.  What  could  a  classic 
Atheniau  make  of  such  words  as  these — 
words,  the  spirit  of  which  having  en¬ 
tered  more  or  less  directly  into  the  mod¬ 
em  life,  has  moulded  it  into  incalculable 
new  forms  ? 

“For  ye  see  your  calling,  brethren, 
how  that  not  many  wise  men  after  the 
flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble 
are  called ;  but  God  hath  chosen  the  fool¬ 
ish  thiugs  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
wise;  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak 


things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
things  which  are  mighty ;  and  base 
things  of  the  world,  and  things  which 
are  despised  hath  Goth  chosen,  yea,  and 
things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought 
things  that  are;  that  no  flesh  should 
glory  in  his  presence.  .  .  .  But  in 

all  things  approving  ourselves  as  the 
ministers  of  God  in  much  patience,  in 
afflictions,  in  necessities,  in  distresses; 
by  honor  and  dishonor,  by  evil  report 
and  good  report ;  as  deceivers,  and  yet 
tme  ;  as  unknown,  and  yet  well  known  ; 
as  dying,  and  behold,  we  live ;  as  diast- 
ened,  and  not  killed ;  as  sorrowful,  yet 
always  rejoicing ;  as  poor,  yet  mining 
many  rich  ;  as  having  nothing,  and  yet 
possessing  all  things.  .  .  .  For  our 

conversation  is  in  heaven :  from  whence 
also  we  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ :  who  shall  change  our  vile 
body  that  it  may  be  fuhioned  like  unto 
his  glorious  body,  according  to  the  work¬ 
ing  whereby  he  is  able  even  to  subdue 
all  things  unto  himself.  .  .  .  For  the 

which  cause  1  also  sufier  these  things; 
nevertheless,  I  am  not  ashamed;  for  I 
know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am 
persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that 
which  I  liave  committed  unto  him  against 
that  day.” 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  words 
without  feeling  that  the  moral  judgments 
of  the  classic  world  had  been  reversed 
by  a  new  and  more  authoritative  tribu¬ 
nal.  The  passionate  ardor  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  apostle,  his  zeal,  his  humility, 
the  abject  sufferings  in  which  he  gloried, 
his  contempt  for  the  body  except  as  the 
temple  of  a  spirit,  and  for  the  world  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  stepping-stone  to  heaven — hi.s 
mysticism,  the  vehement  intensity  of  his 
convictions,  his  danng  paradoxes,  his 
exalted  egotism  (the  egotism  of  a  man 
encompassed  by  a  light  greater  than  him¬ 
self)  would  have  been  not  merely  enig¬ 
matical  and  ambiguous,  but  simply  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  the  countrymen  and 
contemporaries  of  Pericles. 

Out  of  all  this— out  of  the  conditions 
of  his  life,  and  out  of  his  religion — arose, 
in  the  case  of  the  modem,  intricacies  of 
motive  desire  and  ambition,  varieties  of 
character,  individualities  of  feeling  and 
thought,  which,  for  their  artistic  expres¬ 
sion,  demanded  new  forms,  required  a 
more  various  liberty,  asked  for  fresher 
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air  and  a  freer  light,  else  they  died.  The 
Minsters  of  llouen,  and  York,  and  Stras* 
burg;  the  fretwork  of  shaft,  and  but¬ 
tress,  and  doorway,  and  oriel ;  Lear  and 
Jlenry  IV.y  and  Ilainlet  and  77i«  Mid¬ 
summer  Night's  Dream ;  the  sculpture 
of  Micliael  Angelo,  the  palaoe  of  Doges, 
the  cupolas  of  St  Mark,  were  some  of 
the  forms  which  these  manifold  activities 
assumed.  And  everywhere,  from  Venice 
to  the  Northern  Sea,  wherever  through¬ 
out  Europe  they  covered  the  land  with 
Dionuments  of  sportive  caprice  or  serious 
strength,  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  han¬ 
diwork  of  men  who  had  exchanged  a 
limited  but  exquisite  and  majestic  sim¬ 
plicity  of  motive  and  expression  for  the 
burden  of  spiritual  life  and  the  guidance 
of  illimitable  needs. 

Several  practical  conclusions  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  oomparison  now  instituted. 
It  is  impossible  to  clothe  the  modem 
spirit  in  antique  dress ;  any  such  attempt 
must  necessarily  fail;  even  were  it  to 
succeed,  it  is  a  success  not  to  be  desired. 
Looking  to  the  gulf  that  lies  between 
a  dossil  and  a  Christian  society,  only 
a  false  and  perverted  notion  of  wh;it  the 
law  of  order  enjoins  could  require  ab¬ 
solute  uniformity  of  method  in  art. 
'NV'lien  we  force  an  Englishman  of  our 
day  to  obey  the  law  which  sat  easily 
upon  the  Atlienian,  we  promote,  not 
order,  but  disorder.  The  stracture  and 
organization  of  Greek  life  led  to  its 
conception  of  artisUc  order :  modern  life 
otherwise  constituted,  will  necessarily  and 
naturally  assume  other  forms. 

One  is  often  tempted,  indeed,  when 
regarding  the  endless  eccentricities  and 
oddities  of  modem  art,  to  assert  that  it 
is  essentially  anarchical.  Yet,  after  all 
b  said  against  it  that  can  be  said,  Ham¬ 
let  (the  typic.al  modem)  b  not  lawless. 
Hamlet  is  orderly — a  trae  picture  of  chaiv 
acter  and  action;  with  all  its  riotous 
irony  and  melancholy  laughter,  and  sub¬ 
tle  interchange  of  passion  and  mockery, 
it  b  no  fantastic  or  grotesque  caricature. 
It  never  transgresses  nor  disobeys  the 
order  of  human  life— it  never  oversteps 
the  modesty  of  nature.  Shakespeare’s 
liberty  b  not  licentiousness;  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  unities,  it  b  trae,  but  he 
WHS  able  to  rise  soocessfully  above  the 
{>edantrie8  of  method,  because  he  allowed 

the  great  actions  and  the  great  passions  ” 
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of  which  he  discoursed  to  shape  them¬ 
selves  as  nature  had  designed.  Uow, 
indeed,  could  his  kings,  and  fools,  and 
wantons — the  whole  of  that  rich,  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  varied  life— have  been  brought 
within  the  scope  of  written  law  t  But 
while,  with  the  great  modern  masters, 
who  unwittingly  obey  the  law  written  on 
their  hearb.  Tragedy  is  never  Extrava¬ 
ganza,  Comedy  b  never  Burlesque,  it 
may  be  admitted  tliat  the  modern  b 
more  likely  to  disregard  the  fit,”  and  to 
commit  excess  and  extravagance,  than 
the  Greek  was.  Christianity  itself,  as  a 
mystical  and  transcendental  faith,  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  not  unnaturally,  lends  itself 
to  violences  of  thought  and  feeling,  and 
it  numbers  among  its  disciples  the  vision¬ 
ary  and  the  ascetic.  A  law  of  external 
method,  moreover,  such  as  suited  the 
serene  temperament  of  the  Greek,  b 
more  easily  kept,  as  well  as  more  easily 
defined,  than  a  law  which  appeab  to  the 
most  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  heart  and 
conscience,  judgment  and  imagination. 
It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  say,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  wilfulness  of  Shakespeare 
b  consistent  with  the  truest  moderation ; 
and  that  even  though  men  like  Jeremy 
Taylor,  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  or  Mr. 
Carlyle,  be  superficially  whimsical,  they 
may  yet  viobte  no  vit^  unity :  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  novels  like  those 
which  Miss  Br^don  has  written  are 
simple  monstrosities — false  not  to  the 
unities  alone,  but  to  the  radical  conditions 
of  human  life ; — it  b  easy  to  say  this, 
but  it  b  a  much  more  difiicult  matter  to 
determine  to  which  camp  those  who  live 
upon  the  debatable  land  belong.  The 
Greek  had  a  Code  Napoleon,  so  to  speak, 
a  simple  and  methodical  digest  of  artis¬ 
tic  principle,  to  which  he  could  constant¬ 
ly  refer;  to  interpret  consbtently  our 
laws — nay,  even  to  discover  what  they 
are — demands  the  labor  of  a  lifetime. 

We  cannot  now  follow  this  interesting 
subject  farther ;  another  portion  of  Mr. 
Dallas's  powerful  and  suggestive  book 
(that  which  treats  of  the  imagination) 
may  enable  us  to  return  to  it  hereafter. 
We  would  say  only,  in  conclusion,  tliat 
than  the  lesson  tliat  Art  is  Orderly,  there 
b  none  which  needs  more  to  be  enforced 
at  present.  Extravagance  b  the  vice  of 
the  time.  We  have  all  fallen  into  King 
Cambyses’  vein.  Our  philosophers  soold 
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like  washerwomen.  Our  poetry  is  at 
fever  heat  We  have  ascetics  in  the 
north,  and  muscnlar  Christians  in  the 
south.  Mr.  Spurgeon  presides  over  oiir 
theology,  and  Mr.  Kuskin  is  the  high 
])riest  of  our  art.  It  would  be  a  great 
relief  if  our  distinguished  literary  friends 
would  occasionally  descend  from  their 
high  horses.  Wo  are  preached  at,  and 
lectured  at,  and  prayed  at,  in  the  most 
violent  way,  and  in  the  worst  English, 
until  we  are  fairly  worn  out  Tliis  moral 
and  intellectual  strain  cannot,  let  us 
hope,  bo  very  long  maintained.  We 
shall  find  it  a  comfort  once  again  to 
pitch  our  voices  in  a  natural  key.  The 
American  war  may  have  been  a  Holy 
Crusade  against  slavery,  and  not  against 
something  quite  different ;  but  the  nig¬ 
ger  is  not  necessarily  the  noblest  work 
of  God,  and  it  is  irajx>ssible  to  deny  that 
ho  is  at  times  unsavory  to  the  carnal 
sense.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  fisher- 
woman  of  song  to  associate  her  homely 
calling  with  the  pathetic  dreariness  of 
winter  vigils  through  the  storm — 

“  Buy  my  caller  herrin’ — 

Ye  may  ca’  them  vulgar  fairin’ — 

■Wives  and  mithers  maist  despairin’, 

Ca’  them  Uvea  o’  men ;  ” 

but  Tarmouth  bloaters  would  be  simply 
intolerable  if  we  were  reminded,  when¬ 
ever  wo  indulged  in  that  innocent  lux¬ 
ury,  that  life  was  a  very  serious  and  a 
very  uncertain  business  (especially  at 
sea) ;  that  we  must  all,  sooner  or  later, 
render  an  account ;  and  that,  however  we 
might  relish  ared  herring,  the  lives  of  men, 
in  the  eyes  of  their  Maker,  were  infinite¬ 
ly  more  “  precious.”  Shakespeare,  again, 
was  an  immensely  great  man  ;  but  why 
should  wo  insist  on  regarding  every 
word  ho  said  with  the  delirious  devotion 
of  disorderly  devotees  ?  Even  Mr.  Dal¬ 
las,  on  other  matters  so  studiously  abste¬ 
mious,  when  writing  of  the  great  bard, 
cannot  resist  the  infection:  “I  know 
not  that  in  Shakespeare,”  ho  says,  “  there 
is  a  more  profound  saying  than  one 
which  is  uttered  by  a  nameless  lord. 
I’aroUes,  soliloquizing,  as  he  thinks,  in 
secret,  expresses  a  fear  that  the  hollow¬ 
ness  of  his  character  has  been  discovered, 
and  that  ail  this  bombast  and  drumming 
and  ti'umpeting  are  understood  at  leugUi 


to  be  but  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing:  ‘They  begin  to  smoke  me, 
and  disgraces  have  of  late  knocked  too 
often  at  my  door.  I  find  ray  tongue  is 
too  foolhardy ;  but  my  heart  hath  Uie 
^  fear  of  Mars  l^fore  it,  and  of  his  crea¬ 
tures,  not  daring  the  reports  of  my 
tongue.  Tongue,  I  must  put  you  into  a 
butterwoman’s  mouth,  and  buy  myself 
another  of  Bajazet’s  mule.’  Tlie  anony¬ 
mous  lord,  who  overhears  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  soliloquy,  asks,  ‘  Is  it  possible  that 
he  should  know  that  he  is,  and  be  that  he 
is  T  ’  It  is  a  question  which  goes  down 
into  the  very  centre  of  life — how  far 
knowledge  is  compatible  with  being,  ex¬ 
istence  with  the  consciousness  of  exist¬ 
ence.”  A  profound  saying,  says  Mr. 
Dallas — going  down  to  the  very  centre 
of  life,  to  the  very  core  of  philosophy. 
When  Shakespeare  naturally  enough  in¬ 
quired  how  a  man  who  had  sense  enough 
to  know  that  he  was  an  ass  could  con¬ 
sent  to  remain  one,  did  he  fancy  for  a 
moment  that  he  was  sounding  the  pro¬ 
found  philosophical  inquiry — “  how  far 
knowledge  is  compatible  with  being,  ex¬ 
istence  with  the  consciousness  of  exist¬ 
ence  1  ”  Bulwer  Lytton  has  felicitously 
ridiculed  this  weakness  of  criticism,  when, 
in  one  of  bis  philosophical  novels,  be 
makes  a  Shakespearian  enthusiast  main¬ 
tain  that  the  witches’  refrain  in  Macbeth — 


Double,  double. 
Toil  and  trouble,' 


is  a  serious  argument  against  matrimony, 
and  indicates  the  dramatist’s  preference 
for  a  single  life. 

In  fine  Art  is  Order.  That  word 
comprehends  many  others — proportion, 
harmony,  fitness,  propriety,  moderation, 
temperance,  amenity.  When  either  our 
speech,  or  thought,  or  feeling,  or  imagery, 
or  invention  become  violent  (whether  the 
violence  do  or  do  not  give  pleasure),  we 
sin  against  the  principles  of  true* art; 
just  as  the  men  who  (as  sacrifice  to  the 
Almighty)  cut  off  their  limbs,  or  sit  on 
the  tops  of  columns  in  their  shirt-sleeves, 
sin  against  the  principles  of  true  religion. 
The  guiding  precept  in  both  cases  is 
that  enforced  by  the  Apostle  —  “  Let 
your  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men.” 

SmnLKY. 
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It  is  just  eight  hundred  years  ago  since 
the  rule  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Norman.  On  the  5th 
of  January,  1066,  Edward  the  Confessor 
breathed  his  last ;  and  on  the  following 
day  his  remains  were  buried  in  the  Abbey 
of  St  Peter’s,  Westminster,  which  had 
just  been  built  at  his  expense,  and  only 
consecrated  in  his  presence  on  the  28th 
of  the  previous  month.  There  were  two 
claimants  to  the  throne  besides  Edgar 
Atheling,  whose  claim  to  the  succession 
had  been  ignored  by  the  Confessor,  who 
had  first  named  William  of  Normandy  as 
his  successor,  but  afterwards  granted  the 
kingdom,  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  to 
Harold,  the  son  of  Earl  Godwin.  Har¬ 
old  was  on  the  spot,  while  William  was 
in  Normandy  ;  so,  on  the  very  day  of  the 
royal  funeraJ,  the  6th  of  January,  1066, 
Harold  was  crowned  in  the  same  abbey, 
by  Archbishop  Aldred,  and  “  the  funeral 
baked  meats  ”  mingled  with  those  which 
furnished  forth  the  coronation  banquet 
“Uneasy  rests  the  head  that  wears  a 
crown.”  Scarcely  had  the  crown  been 
placed  upon  the  brow  of  the  last  Saxon 
king,  before  William  made  a  formal 
claim  for  it;  and,  being  refused,  com¬ 
menced  preparations  for  an  invasion  of 
England,  to  guard  against  which  Harold 
raised  a  fleet  and  army  to  watch  the 
coast  But  Tostig,  the  troublesome  Earl 
of  Northumbria,  the  brother-in-law  of 
William,  arrived  off  the  Isle  of  Wight 
with  a  numerous  fleet,  towards  the  end 
of  April,  from  whence  he  attempted  a 
landing  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  but  was 
repulsM.  Harold  hastened  to  Sandwich, 
and  took  the  command  of  his  fleet  in  per¬ 
son,  upon  which  Tostig  made  a  descent 
upon  Lincolnshire,  which  he  ravaged ; 
but,  being  defeated  by  the  Earls  Edwin 
and  Morcar,  and  deserted  by  his  sailors, 
he  retired  to  Scotland.  There  were  no 
dock-yards  and  victualling-yards  in  those 
days;  and,  on  the  8th  of  September, 
Harold  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his  fleet 
for  want  of  provisions,  and  to  hasten  to 
the  north  with  his  army,  as  Harold  Had- 
drada.  King  of  Norway,  had  arrived  with 
a  fleet  in  the  Tyne,  and,  along  with  Tos- 
tig,  “  who  had  submitted  to  him,”  says 
the  old  chronicler,  “  and  become  his 
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man,”  proceeded  coastways  to  Scarbor¬ 
ough,  which  they  burned,  and  after¬ 
wards  landed  near  Selby.  On  the  20th 
of  the  month  the  King  of  Norway  de¬ 
feated  the  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  and 
the  city  of  York  proposed  terms  of  capit¬ 
ulation,  the  castle  of  York  having  sur¬ 
render^  on  Sunday,  the  24  th.  By  forced 
marches  the  King  of  England  reached 
York  on  that  day ;  and,  on  the  following 
morning,  totally  defeated  the  Norwegians 
at  Stanaford  Bridge,  whose  king  and  Earl 
Tostig  were  both  slain. 

On  the  26th  September,  William  of 
Normandy  sailed  from  St  Valery,  landed 
in  Pevensey  bay  on  the  28th,  and  raised 
a  fortified  camp  on  the  cliffs,  since  cut 
away  to  give  place  to  Eversfield  Place,  at 
Hastings,  and  the  town  of  St  Leonard’s- 
on-Sea.  Harold  hastened  southward, 
and  came  within  sight  of  the  Normans 
on  the  13th  of  October.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  of 
Hastings. 

William  was  crowned  at  Westminster 
on  Christmas  Day,  just  eight  hundred 
years  ago.  Looking  backwards  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  that  have  passed  over 
our  land  since  that  eventful  year,  we  see 
how,  out  of  evil,  good  has  tbllowed,  till 
from  all  but  abject  slavery  the  English 
enjoy  such  an  amount  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  as  no  other  nation  has  possessed. 
This  overruling  of  events  is  singularly 
manifest  in  the  production,  preservation, 
and  uses  of  Domesday  Bwk.  It  wa.s 
intended  as  an  instrument  of  oppression 
by  the  Conqueror,  whose  death  followed 
quickly  upon  its  completion.  It  after¬ 
wards  became  the  great  authoritative 
document  in  all  matters  of  dispute  relat¬ 
ing  to  boundaries  and  privileges  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  real  property  of  the  country. 

Under  the  date  of  1085,  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  records  that  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  keeping  Christmas  with  his  court 
at  Gloucester,  ordered  a  general  survey 
of  the  land  to  be  made  by  persons  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  purpose,  and  called  the 
king’s  justiciaries,  the  names  of  four  of 
whom  have  come  down  tons — Remigius, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  Walter  Giffard,  Henry 
de  Ferers,  and  Adam,  brother  of  Eudo, 
steward  of  the  household.  It  is  wonder¬ 
ful  in  how  short  a  time  this  labor  was 
completed,  and  with  so  great  accuracy 
that  the  chronicler  records  it  as  evidence 
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of  the  king’s  great  greed,  and  to  his  dis¬ 
grace,  for  he  says :  “  So  very  narrowly, 
indeed,  did  be  commission  them  to  trace 
out  the  land,  that  there  was  not  one  sin¬ 
gle  hide  of  land,  no,  nor  even  a  yard  of 
land,  which  was  not  set  down.  Nay, 
moreover,  though  it  puts  one  to  the  blush 
to  tell,  though  he  was  not  ashamed  of 
doing  it,  not  even  an  ox,  or  a  cow,  or  a 
swine  that  was  on  the  land,  was  left  out 
of  the  record.”  Yet  this  immense  labor 
was  completed  by  Easter  of  the  following 
year,  “and  all  the  recorded  particulars 
were  brought  to  the  king,”  who  then 
held  his  court  at  Winchester. 

These  king’s  justiciaries,  either  in  per¬ 
son  or  by  deputy,  visited  the  whole  of 
England  which  then  owed  allegiance 
to  its  king,  and  which  embraced  all 
the  counties  excepting  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Dur¬ 
ham.  The  first  three,  having  been  ceded 
to  Malcolm  III.,  King  of  Gotland,  by 
William,  and  only  restored  to  the  crown 
of  England  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  II.,  by 
Malcolm  IV.,  were  of  course  exempt 
from  this  visitation ;  but  why  Durham 
was  also  excluded  has  never  been  satis¬ 
factorily  explained,  though  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  held, 
as  a  count  palatine,  independent  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  lands  belonging  to  his  see. 
The  commissioners,  having  full  power, 
appointed  committees  in  each  county, 
and  from  the  oaths  of  the  sheriff,  the  lord 
of  each  manor,  the  priest  of  each  church, 
the  reeve  of  every  hundred,  and  the  bail¬ 
iff  and  six  villeins  of  every  vill,  obtained 
the  particulars  of  the  area  of  the  place, 
the  name  of  the  holder  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward  the  Confessor,  that  of  tlie 
present  holder,  its  extent,  number  of 
tenants  of  each  class,  bond  and  free,  the 
homages  of  each  manor,  the  extent  of 
wood,  meadow,  and  pasturage,  the  mills 
and  ponds,  fisheries  and  mines,  and  the 
pp-oss  value  in  King  Edward’s  time. 
The  object  is  apparent  from  the  return, 
specifying  whetner  or  no  any  advance 
could  be  made  in  the  value ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  lands  in  the  possession 
of  the  king,  and  the  rents  extracted  from 
the  burghs,  the  returns  show  a  decrease  j 
in  value  of  estates  held  by  subjects  of  the  j 
crown. 

These  returns  were  received  by  the 
king,  at  Winchester,  as  just  stated  ;  and. 


being  arranged  and  copied  into  the  book, 
now  preserved  in  the  Chapter  House  at 
Westminster,  were  first  deposited  in  one 
of  the  crypts  of  Winchester  Cathedral, 
called,  it  is  said,  the  Domus  Dei,  whence 
the  name  of  Domus  Die  Book,  per¬ 
verted  into  Domesday  Book ;  a  conjec¬ 
ture  which,  however,  has  no  solid  foun¬ 
dation,  because  the  Domus  Dei,  God’s 
House,  or  Hospital,  did  not  have  its  rise 
in  England  till  more  than  a  century  later. 
Ingulph,  abbot  of  Croyland,  a  contempo¬ 
rary  historian,  and  a  man  who  enjoyed 
the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  Con¬ 
queror,  is  probably  more  correct  when 
he  says  it  was  called  Domesday  Book 
“  from  its  resembling  the  last  judgment 
in  its  universality  and  completeness.’’ 

This  remarkable  book  consists  of  two 
volumes  of  unequal  size,  written  on  vel¬ 
lum.  The  larger  volume  contains  882 
pages,  in  folio,  written  in  doable  columns, 
m  a  small  hand  ;  the  smaller  volume  is  in 
quarto,  and  consists  of  450  pages,  in  a 
larger  hand.  The  first  volume  begins 
with  the  county  of  Chent ;  and,  com¬ 
mencing  thus  with  Kent,  it  proceeds 
along  the  southern  coast  to  Cornwall, 
but,  strangely  enough,  takes  in  Berkshire 
on  its  way.  It  then  starts  from  Mid* 
dlesex,  through  Herts,  Bucks,  Oxon, 
Gloucester,  and  Worcester,  to  Hereford. 
The  third  division  contains  Hunts,  Beds, 
Northampton,  Leicester,  Warwick,  Staf¬ 
ford,  and  Salop  ;  and  the  fourth,  Chester, 
Derby,  a  portion  of  Lancashire,  York¬ 
shire,  and  Lincoln.  The  quarto  volume 
is  occupied  only  with  three  counties,  but 
in  these  counties,  Essex,  Suffolk,  and 
Norfolk,  there  were  what  are  termed  “  in¬ 
vasions,”  that  is,  lands  which  were  held 
without  a  title  from  the  king.  So  accu¬ 
rately  is  everything  set  down  that  Sprun- 
er,  the  well-knowa  German  geographer, 
says :  “  No  country  besides  possesses 
such  accurate  materials  for  its  geography 
08  are  furnished  in  Domesday  Book  and 
the  ‘  Taxatio  Ecclesiastictf  Anglics  ’  of 
Pope  Nicholas.” 

Domesday  Book  affords  the  most  com¬ 
plete  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Normans  hod  possessed  themselves 
of  the  landed  property  of  the  country. 
The  number  of  tenants  in  capite,  that  is, 
of  those  who  held  their  lands  direct  from 
the  crown,  in  the  first  volume  amounts 
to  510,  and  in  the  second  to  162  ;  but  in 
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several  instances  these  are  the  same  per¬ 
sons.  This  is  exclusive  of  ecclesiastical 
corporations,  and  with  them  the  total  is 
about  1400.  The  number  of  under-ten¬ 
ants  is  about  8000,  the  greater  part  of 
whom,  or  their  ancestors,  had  held  the 
same  lands  as  principals  in  the  days  of 
the  Confessor.  Altogether,  the  number 
of  persons  recorded  amounts  to  only 
283,242,  so  that  the  survey  of  1085  b 
worthless  as  to  the  statistics  of  popula¬ 
tion,  but  has  led  to  the  inference  that  the 
entire  population  of  England  at  that 
time  was  little  more  than  a  million.  Of 
those  who  had  been  under-tenants  in  the 
Saxon  time  most  still  occupied  the  same 
lands,  excepting  where  properties,  once 
producUve,  are  put  down  as  “  wasted,” 
the  number  of  which  is  so  great  in  York¬ 
shire  as  to  justify  the  received  opinion  that 
the  whole  country  between  the  Humber 
and  the  Tees  was  reduced  almost  to  a  des¬ 
ert  by  the  Normans,  after  their  capture 
of  York  in  1009,  when  Wiliam  had  hast¬ 
ened  to  the  north  to  quell  the  rising  in 
favor  of  Edgar  Atheling,  who,  assisted 
by  a  Danish  fteet  of  240  sliips,  had  taken 
York,  “  plundered  the  holy  minster  of 
St.  Peter,  and  entirely  destroyed  it  with 
lire,”  says  the  old  chronicler.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  who 
wrote  his  Ilittory  of  the  Kings  about 
sixty  years  afterwards,  during  the  winter 
of  that  year,  which  the  king  passed  in 
the  North,  “he  ordered  the  towns  and 
fields  of  the  whole  district  to  be  laid 
waste,  the  fruits  and  grain  to  be  destroy¬ 
ed  by  fire  and  water,  thus  cutting  ofif  the 
resources  of  this  once  flourishing  prov¬ 
ince  by  fire,  slaughter,  and  devastation, 
so  that  to  this  day  the  ground  for  sixty 
miles  remains  bare,  totally  uncultivated 
and  unproductive.”  Domesday  itself  at¬ 
tests  the  truth  of  this ;  for  so  great  was 
the  desolation  there,  that,  on  411  manors 
that  had  belonged  to  the  Saxon  leaders, 
only  eight  cottagers  and  thirty-five  vil¬ 
leins  are  returp/ed. 

The  landowners  were  divided  into  four 
great  classes,  liberi  homines  and  liherce 
fanincE  —  free  men  and  free  women  ; 
sochemanni,  or  socmen,  a  class  of  inferior 
landowners,  whose  tenure  was  perma¬ 
nent  under  some  great  lord  to  whom 
they  owed  suit  and  service,  but  not  of 
a  military  nature,  and  whose  name  has 
given  us  socage,  as  a  law  term,  for  the 
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tenure  by  which  the  great  bulk  of  re.tl 
property  in  England  is  now  held,  and 
which  Blackstone  defines  as  “a  tenure 
by  any  certain  and  determinate  service,” 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  by  which  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  holds 
Addington,  which  William  had  granted 
to  his  grand  queux,  or  chief  cook,  who, 
according  to  Domesday  Hook,  held  one 
carucate  of  land  in  Addington,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  by  the  service  of  mak¬ 
ing  one  mess  in  an  earthen  pot  in  the 
kitchen  of  our  lord  the  king,  on  the  day 
of  his  coronation,  called  De  la  Groute, 
which  De  la  Groute,  by  the  by,  is  the 
great  and  illustrious  Norman  ancestor 
of  our  national  plum  pudding,  and  so 
worthily  occupies  a  place  in  that  great 
record.  Next  were  the  villeins^  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  ceorles  of  Saxon  times,  and 
whom  Archbishop  Trench  terms  chief 
peasants,  because  they  were  attached  to 
the  villa  or  farm,  and  were  allowed  to  oc¬ 
cupy  land  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  upon 
condition  of  performing  services,  uncer¬ 
tain  in  their  amount,  and  often  of  the 
meanest  nature,  of  which  plough  service 
still  is  known  among  us  ;  but  these  vil¬ 
leins  could  acquire  no  property  in  land  or 
goods,  being  often  subjected  to  many  ex¬ 
actions  and  oppre.ssions ;  and  yet,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  villeinage  is  the 
forerunner  of  our  present  copyhold  ten¬ 
ure  ;  and  lastly,  the  lowest  class  were  the 
servi  and  ancillce,  corresponding  with 
the  Saxon  “thcow,”  of  whom  Gurth, 
in  Iranhoe  is  a  true  and  faithful  type. 

The  ancient  demesnes  of  the  crown 
consisted  of  1422  manors,  including  the 
properties  of  Godwin,  Harold,  Algar, 
Edwin,  and  other  great  Saxon  earls 
which  the  king  had  confiscated.  Ton 
Norman  chiefs  who  held  under  the 
Crown  possessed  2820  manors ;  but, 
liberal  as  William  was  to  his  cliiefs, 
his  own  sons  were  not  possessed  of  any 
land,  excepting  the  illegitimate  Peveril, 
who  lield  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
manors  iu  the  midland  counties.  Nor 
did  ho  forget  his  chamberlain,  his  cooks, 
his  forester,  his  falconer,  his  steward,  or 
his  porter ;  and  from  them  are  descended, 
suggests  Dr.  Pegge,  the  persons  who  now 
use  these  official  appellations  as  their 
proi>er  surnames. 

Domesday  Book  affords  many  curious 
glimj)sc8  of  the  i>eople  dwelling  in  citica 
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and  bargh9,  and  in  some  instances  shows 
an  admixture  of  Norman  and  Saxon  bur¬ 
gesses  living  together,  and  preserving  for 
the  most  part  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
former.  The  burgesses  “  possessed  *’  by 
the  king  in  many  towns  appear  to  have 
been  free  men,  who  paid  a  hxed  sum 
yearly  for  permission  to  practice  certain 
trades.  As  London,  Winchester,  and 
several  other  large  towns  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  record,  it  is  presumed  that 
a  money  payment  to  the  king  may  have 
freed  them  from  the  inquisition.  In  for¬ 
mer  times  the  book  was  carried  about 
with  the  great  seal,  to  whatever  city  the 
sovereign  went,  and  constant  reference 
was  made  to  it  in  all  cases  of  disputed 
possession.  It  has,  however,  since  been 
printed  in  four  large  folio  volumes,  by 
the  aid  of  a  parliamentary  grant,  the  first 
volume  appearing  in  1783,  and  the  fourth 
in  1816. 
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or  EUWABD  DICET. 

Rrssix  is  a  country  about  which  it  is 
very  hard  to  avoid  exaggeration.  You 
may  dwell  upon  its  splendor,  yon  may 
dilate  upon  its  squalor ;  and  each  de¬ 
scription  will  be  literally  true.  But  yet 
neither  the  color  of  the  rainbow  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  all  the  shades  of  sepia  on 
the  other,  will  suifice  to  paint  Russia 
faithfully.'  You  have  to  use  both  in  turn, 
and  avoid  all  neutral  tints,  if  you  wish  to 
produce  anything  like  an  accurate  por¬ 
traiture  of  this  extraordinary  lapd.  If, 
indeed,  I  wished  to  give  any  one  a  view 
of  Russia  under  its  fairest  aspect,  I 
should  recommend  him  to  travel  straight 
from  London  to  St  Petersburg,  making 
no  stoppage  on  the  way ;  to  drive  from 
the  Western  to  the  Southern  Terminus 
without  casting  a  glance  around  him  ;  to 
take  a  ticket  direct  to  Moscow,  only  peep¬ 
ing  through  the  frost-covered  window 
])ane8  from  time  to  time,  to  see  that  all 
around  was  cold,  and  bleak,  and  cheer¬ 
less  ;  and  then,  if  he  could  find  a  closed 
carriage  awaiting  him  at  the  station,  to 
drive  to  the  Kremlin  Terrace,  timing  his 
arrival  so  that  he  could  see  it,  as  I  saw  it 
the  other  day,  in  the  still  glare  and  pale 
glitter  of  a  northern  sunset  If  ho  failed. 


looking  on  the  scene,  to  feel  that  the  toil, 
and  cost,  and  weariness  of  the  journey 
was  more  than  repaid  by  that  wondrous 
spectacle,  the  Telemachus  to  whom  I  had 
acted  as  Nestor  must  be  devoid  of  the 
true  roaming  spirit 

You  pass  through  the  Holy  Gateway, 
raising  your  hat  from  your  head  as  you 
do  so  in  obedience  to  the  custom  of  the 
place,  and  then  find  yourself  upon  a  broad 
wide  terrace.  All  around  you,  on  every 
side,  there  rise  minarets  and  domes  of 
gold.  Behind  yon  is  a  confused  mass 
of  battlements,  and  towers,  and  spires, 
which  you  know  can  be  none  other  than 
the  Kremlin  Palace.  At  your  feet,  some 
two  hundred  yards  sheer  below  the  spot 
on  which  you  stand,  there  flows  the  nar¬ 
row  Moskowa,  down  whose  rapid  stream 
great  blocks  of  snow  drift  and  noat  spark¬ 
ling  in  the  sunlight ;  far  away  on  the  fiat 
plain  upon  the  other  side  of  the  stream, 
the  city  of  Moscow  lies  stretched  beneath 
yon.  There  is  not  a  house  in  this  vast 
mass  of  buildings  like  anything  on  which 
jron  have  looked  before.  Tbe  fl.at  green 
iron  roofs  are  interspersed  with  countless 
turrets  and  domes.  Hardly  a  puff  of 
smoke  rises  from  the  silent  city  ;  the  air 
is  clear,  and  cold,  and  still ;  the  only 
sounds  seem  to  come  from  the  clanging 
of  the  church  bells,  wafted  by  the  wind 
across  the  river.  In  the  dim  west  is  the 
long,  low  range  of  the  Sparrow  Hills, 
across  which  Napoleon’s  armies  advance*! 
on  Moscow.  If  the  French  legions  looked 
on  Moscow  for  the  first  time  on  such  an 
evening  as  that  on  which  I  saw  it  Last, 
when  the  sky  was  tinted  wit^  a  hundred 
shades  of  color,  fading  from  warm  crim¬ 
son  to  cold  gray,  and  when  the  green 
roofs  shone  like  emeralds,  and  the  gold 
domes  dazried  your  eyes  with  their  ex¬ 
ceeding  brightness,  they  must  have  felt 
much  as  the  Ten  Thousand  did  centuries 
ago,  when  at  last  they  caught  sight  of 
the  longed-for  sea,  and  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  shouted  “Thalatta!  Thalatla!” 

There  are  old  men  still  living  in  the 
city  who  can  remember  what  Moscow 
was  before  the  great  fire,  in  which  not 
only  the  “Grande  Armtie”  but  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Napoleon  came  to  ruin  ;  and 
they  s.ay  that  the  town  as  we  see  it  now 
is  nothing  to  what  it  w.as  in  the  days  of 
their  fathers.  But  old  men  are  apt  to  see 
anything  through  a  sort  of  moral  inverted 
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telescope  ;  and  1  doubt  myself  whether  I  You  can  hardly  put  your  hand  upon  a 
threescore  years  ago  the  barbaric  splen-  I  place  not  decorated  with  stones  and 
dor  of  the  Muscovite  capital  could  have  |  jewels.  Amethyst  and  onyx,  jasper 
been  greater  than  it  is  toAlay,  or  the  con-  and  opals,  and  all  the  stones  whose 
trast  between  its  gorgeousnees  and  its  nfimes  are  recorded  in  the  adornment 
shabbiness  more  markra  than  now.  The  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  seem  to  have  been 
wooden  houses,  as  you  see  them  in  this  employed  to  make  the  shrine  more  splen- 
year  of  grace,  must  be  very  similar  to  did  still.  Upon  the  dusky  portraits  of 
those  in  whic^  llussians  dwelt  of  old.  the  Virgin  Mother  and  her  child,  with 
The  walls  of  the  palaces  were  left  stand-  which  the  walls  are  covered,  yon  see 
ing  by  the  fii'e,  and  the  wealth  of  the  em-  j  hanging  necklaoes  of  diamonds,  strings 
pire  has  been  employed  to  make  the  new  of  jewris,  each  one  of  which  mnst  bo 
Moscow  as  splendid  as  the  old — not,  1  worth  a  fortune.  It  is  a  common  saying 
think,  in  vain.  Certainly  the  view  of  that  all  the  wealth  of  all  the  Russians 
Moscow  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe  could  not  suffice  to  buy  tlie  treasures  in 
it,  is  of  its  kind  unequalled.  The  views  ,  this  the  cathedral  church  of  Moscow  ;  and 
of  Prague  from  the  Uradsohin  Palace,  of  { I  suppose  that,  if  purcliasers  could  be 
Pesth  vom  the  Blocksberg  forts,  are  sim-  found  to  buy  ^1  the  articles  contained 
ilar,  but  to  my  mind  far  inferior.  there  at  their  nominal  price,  the  amount 

As  long  as  you  keep  within  the  Krem-  realized  by  the  sale  would  be  something 
lin,  the  glitter  of  enchantment  luings  over  :  fabulous.  The  very  walls  are  wrought 
you.  The  very  ground  you  tread  on  is  j  of  silver ;  the  roof  is  of  solid  gold.  The 
holy  ground.  About  you,  you  may  see  j  odd  thing  is,  that  all  this  gorgeous  splen- 
peasants  turning,  time  after  time,  tow-  dour  harmonizes  with  itself  There  is 
ards  the  East,  crossing  themselves  with  |  nothing  tawdry,  or  gow-gawish  about  it 
an  infinity  of  signs,  kneeling  before  pict- !  at  all :  the  dim  twilight  in  which  the 
urea  of  the  Saviour  or  the  Virgin,  lying  church  is  always  sunk  subdues  the  glare 
at  times  prostrate  upon  the  cold  liard  i  of  its  colors ;  and  when  at  times,  as  1 
stones  which  surround  the  sacred  shrine,  i  chanced  to  see  it,  a  ray  of  the  setting  sun 
And  here  it  is  not  as  in  Catholic  lands,  J  shines  through  the  windows  of  the  lofty 
where  the  way-worshippers  are  chiefly  j  cupola,  golden  beams  shoot  through  the 
women  and  children,  where  grown-up ,  gloom,  and  are  reflected  back  again  by 
men  kneel  but  seldom  in  public,  and ,  the  burnished  walls.  1  recollect  a  lady 
where  the  prayers  recited  are  gabbled  i  telling  me  once,  that  she  found,  in  read- 
over,  like  a  lesson  learned  by  rote.  Here,  j  ing  the  Bible  to  the  paupers  in  a  work- 
as  elsewhere  in  Moscow — and  to  a  great,  |  house,  tliat  the  only  parts  which  served 
though  a  less  extent,  in  St  Petersburg  to  wake  their  languid  interest  were  the 
— the  major  part  of  the  population,  no  |  stories  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  with  its 
matter  what  ‘their  sex,  or  age,  or  rank,  {  golden  gateways  and  jewelled  thrones, 
seem  to  share  in  this  open-air  worship,  I  And  so,  I  fancy,  to  tlie  poor,  hungry. 


seem  to  share  in  this  open-air  worship,  j  And  so,  I  fancy,  to 
and  pray  aloud  with  a  fervor  whose  ao- !  half-clad  peasants  y, 


and  pray  aloud  with  a  tervor  whose  ac¬ 
cents  are  unmistakable.  Entering  the 
Kremlin  shrine,  the  sense  of  glamour,  of 


half-clad  peasants,  who  crowd  day  by 
day  into  the  sacred  shrine,  the  glimpses 
of  its  glories  must  have  a  charm  not  al- 


which  I  have  spoken,  increases  on  you.  j  together  of  the  earth  earthy. 

The  building  you  look  upon  is  the  kind  |  Not  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  Kremlin, 
of  edifice  you  see  in  dreams,  and  do  not ,  at  the  foot  almost  of  the  castellated  walls 
expect  to  meet  in  real  life.  Critics  say  it  j  with  which  tlie  palace  is  surrounded,  you 
is  of  depraved  style,  false  to  every  true  |  pass  into  an  open  square  which  appears 
principle  of  art,  unsightly  in  construction,  |  to  belong  to  another  world  from  that 
barbarous  in  ornamentation.  It  may  be  you  have  just  left  behind  you.  That 
BO  ;  1  do  not  dispute  the  verdict  of  ex-  immense  low  block  of  one-storied  build- 
perts  ;  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not  envy  ,  ings,  faced  with  gaudily-piunted  stucco, 
persons  who  are  not  carried  away  at  first ,  peeled  and  broken  from  the  walls,  is  the 
by  its  overwhelming  gorgeousness.  From  Gostinnoi-Dvor,  the  great  mart  of  Mos- 
the  pavement  to  the  summit  of  its  lofty  ■  cow.  Entering  by  any  one  of  the  gate- 
domes,  supported  on  its  vast  porphyry  ,  ways,  you  see  before  you  a  very  labyrinth 
pillars,  it  is  one  mass  of  gold  and  color.  |  of  dark  passages,  and  hear  a  confused 
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jargon  of  many  voices.  If  you  have 
ever  been  through  Leadeuhall  Market, 
and  can  fancy  that  the  passages  were 
made  of  stone,  and  that  the  place  was 
darkened,  you  will  have  some  slight 
conception  of  the  look  of  this,  the  great¬ 
est  bazaar  in  the  whole  of  Russia.  On 
to  the  dark  corridors,  crammed  with  a 
dense  crowd  pacing  constantly  up  and 
down,  open  the  shops  of  the  merchants. 
A  picture  of  the  Saviour  hangs  wherever 
the  corridors  intersect,  and  the  glare  of 
the  lamps  suspended  before  it  only  serves 
to  make  the  general  gloom  more  visible. 
Each  corridor  is  more  or  less  strictly  re¬ 
served  to  one  cla.s8  of  tradere ;  but  there 
is  not  much  outward  display  on  their 
open  counters ;  and  the  interiors  of  the 
vault-like  shops  are  so  dark  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  sorts  of  goods  arc 
piled  up  on  the  long  layei's  of  shelves, 
llut,  ns  you  pass  along,  the  merchants 
call  to  you  from  their  doorways,  and 
offer  you  wares  of  every  form  and 
class  and  fashion.  1  suppose  there  arc 
not  many  articles  in  the  world  you 
miglit  not  obtain  in  this  enormous  depot ; 
and  the  traders  are  ready  to  do  business 
witli  you  for  a  kopeck  or  a  million  rou¬ 
bles,  just  as  you  choose.  In  one  row 
there  are  furs  enough  to  clothe  all  St 
I’etereburg ;  in  another  there  are  as 
many  shoes  and  boots  as  would  be  found 
in  Northampton  and  Stafford.  There 
are  yarns  and  cottons  and  Manchester 
goods,  and  Slieflield  cutlery,  and  French 
silks,  and  German  leather ;  and  every 
article,  in  fact,  which  can  possibly  bo 
smuggled  across  the  frontiers.  Then 
there  are  the  Persian  stalls,  where  Ar¬ 
menians  in  high  daik  fur  caps  sell  As¬ 
trakhan  w’ool  and  Persian  silks  and  arms 
studded  with  stones.  On  other  counters 
there  are  displayed  all  sorts  of  Circassian 
silver  ornaments,  cigai-ette  cases,  match¬ 
boxes,  filigree  caskets,  crosses  and  amu¬ 
lets  ;  and,  if  you  ask  for  anything  better, 
and  look  like  a  possible  purchaser,  the 
shopman  will  take,  from  some  queer  hid¬ 
ing  place  conce.aled  beneath  his  clothes, 
little  dirty  papers,  which,  on  opening 
them,  are  found  to  contain  turquoises 
and  pearls  and  diamonds.  There  also 
are  the  money-changers,  seated  behind 
defeks  covered  with  immense  piles  of 
silver  roubles  and  copper  kopecks.  You 
would  think  that  in  this  community  of 
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traders,  who  do  business  with  all  parts 
of  the  world,  you  would  find  no  difficulty 
in  making  yourself  understood  in  some 
one  of  the  Western  tongues  with  which 
most  ti’avellers  are  acquainted.  But  the 
impression  would  prove,  on  putting  it  to 
the  test  of  experience,  to  be  a  rash  deln- 
sion.  You  are  here  in  Russia  proper, 
and  nobody  knows  any  language  but  the 
native  tongue.  With  the  aid  of  fingers, 
and  chalking  numerals  upon  the  counter, 
you  can  with  difficulty  arrive  at  the  prico 
asked  for  any  article;  and  then,  if  you 
need  it,  you  offer  a  third  of  the  price 
demandeu,  as  a  mere  matter  of  course. 
Supposing  you  are  a  real  Russian,  you 
walk  away  at  the  first  refusal,  pretending 
not  to  look  behind  you ;  the  merchant 
watches  you  all  the  time,  trying  to  look 
as  if  he  never  noticed  you ;  and  then  you 
return  and  walk  off  again,  till  at  last  the 
game  of  hide  and  seek  is  played  out,  and 
you  and  the  vendor  have  come  to  some 
satisfactory  compromise.  It  so  happened 
that,  while  I  stopped  in  Moscow,  1  was 
resent  at  the  eompletion  of  a  contract 
etween  an  English  manufacturer  and 
an  immensely  wealthy  Moscow  mer¬ 
chant.  The  terms  which  could  alone 
be  accepted  were  stated  by  our  coun¬ 
tryman  at  the  commencement  of  the  in¬ 
terview.  The  jiurchascr  was  resolved 
to  buy  from  the  beginning,  and  yet 
nearly  two  full  days’  negotiations  were 
required  before  the  contract  could  bo 
completed.  Whenever  any  demand  the 
buyer  made  was  not  acceded  to,  he  left 
the  room,  declaring  he  would  break  off 
the  negotiation,  but  he  invariably  re¬ 
turned  to  say  ho  had  thought  better  of 
the  matter  when  he  discovered  the  vendor 
did  not  send  to  fetch  him  back  again. 
Yet,  according  to  ray  friend’s  statement, 
this  customer  was  less  troublesome  than 
most  of  the  purchasers  he  had  to  do 
business  with. 

Supposing  you  wish  to  see  a  yet  more 
elementary  phase  of  commerce  than  that 
of  the  Gostinnoi-Dvor,  you  have  only  to 
step  across  a  street  or  two ;  and,  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  you  find  yourself 
in  Jewiy-land.  There,  in  a  couple  of 
open  streets,  the  old-clothesmen  of  Mos¬ 
cow  carry  on  their  trade.  The  place  has 
a  family  likeness  to  Petticoat  Lane,  or 
the  Juden-Gasse  in  Frankfort,  or  the 
Ghetto  at  Rome,  or  any  other  of  the  Is- 
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raeliteexchange-martfl  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  world.  But  jet  it  has  a  character 
of  its  own.  Except  that  the  poor  Rus¬ 
sian  Jews  are  a  shade  dirtier,  if  possible, 
than  their  Christian’  fellows,  they  are,  in 
dress  and  manner,  and  look,  the  counter¬ 
part  of  ordinary  Moujiks.  Everybody  is 
screaming;  everybody  is  gesticulating; 
everybody  is  bidding  down  everybody 
else.  The  street  is  so  crowded  that  you 
can  hardly  make  your  way  through  it : 
half  a  dozen  hucksters  at  once  pull  you 
by  the  sleeve,  or  catch  your  coat  tails,  or 
stand  right  in  your  path,  or  resort  to 
any  possible  expedient  to  attract  your 
attention  to  the  quality  of  the  slops  they 
have  for  sale.  You  must  want  some¬ 
thing,  or  else  you  would  not  be  there  at 
all ;  and,  acting  on  this  preconceived 
theory,  the  rival  peddlers  think  that 
your  resolute  refusal  to  look  at  old  hats 
as  good  as  new,  or  greasy  furs,  or 
patched  coats,  covers  the  intention  to 
make  some  more  important  purchase. 

However,  old  clothes  and  fleas  have  a 
natural  affinity  for  each  other ;  and  it 
is  a  luxury  to  be  taken  from  the  noisy 
bustle  of  the  market  into  any  one  of  the 
great  traktirs  which  surround  the  mart 
A  traktir  is  not  exactly  a  restaurant,  nor 
exactly  an  exchange ;  it  is  something  be¬ 
tween  the  two — a  place  very  much  in  its 
purport  like  Garraway’s  or  the  Baltic 
Coffee  House,  if  yon  suppose  eating  to 
be  the  principal,  and  bu-siness  the  sub¬ 
sidiary,  object  of  these  establishments. 
But,  though  other  lands  have  eating- 
houses  where  business  is  transacted,  no¬ 
where  that  I  know  of  except  Russia  can 
you  find  a  traktir.  Take  the  great  Mos- 
kovski  Traktir,  as  an  example — the  place  j 
W’here  the  chief  tea  merchants  in  Russia  I 
have,  as  it  were,  their  house  of  call.  ! 
You  go  up  a  broad  flight  of  stairs  from 
the  street,  have  the  folding  doors  thrown 
open  to  you  by  a  servant  in  livery,  and 
find  yourself  in  an  atmosphere  of  de¬ 
licious  warmth,  after  quitting  the  cold, 
bleak  mr  without.  Servants  are  waiting 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  take  off  your 
furs ;  and  then  you  look  around  you. 
You  stand  in  a  long,  vaulted  room,  filled 
with  sofas  and  with  tables.  On  one 
side  is  an  immense  car;  at  the  end  is 
a  monster  organ.  The  place,  with  its 
arched  toof,  and  rich  hangings,  and 
lamps  swinging  from  the  ceiling,  and 


snow  -  white  divans,  has  an  Arabian 
Nights’  air,  which  is  heightened  by  the 
appearance  of  the  servants,  who  move 
swiftly  and  silently  about  •  All  dressed 
alike  in  white  tunics  and  trousers,  all 
tall,  strong-built  men,  with  long  smooth 
hair  parted  in  the  middle— they  look  like 
the  slaves  of  an  E.a8tern  Sultan,  such  as 
one  used  to  fancy  them  in  the  days  when 
the  Three  Calenders  and  Sinbad  the 
Sailor  used  to  people  one’s  dreanft  by 
night.  You  might  eat  or  drink  anything 
in  this  traktir,  and  the  cooking  is  re¬ 
nowned  ;  but  tea  is  the  staple  ailicle  of 
consumption.  Before  yon  have  been  a 
day  in  Russia  you  learn  the  words  for 
“  a  cup  of  tea and  indeed  the  attend¬ 
ants  would  take  it  for  granted  you  want¬ 
ed  tea,  if  they  did  not  understand  your 
pronunciation  of  the  “  stack  an  tchai” — 
this  on  the  principle  of  the  defunct 
“  Fonetic  Nuz,”  being  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proximation  I  can  form  to  the  probable 
spelling  of  the  words  in  question.  You 
j  are  brought  forthwith  two  white  teapots 
— one  large,  the  other  small ;  the  former 
containing  water,  the  latter  tea.  You 
first — if  you  wish  to  follow  the  proper 
routine — fill  your  glass  tumbler  half  full 
with  water;  then,  when  the  glass  is 
thoroughly  warmed,  empty  the  water, 
put  in  a  couple  of  lumps  of  white  sugar ; 
then  pour  out  half  a  tumbler  full  of  tea, 
and  weaken  it  with  water.  Then  insert 
a  slice  of  lemon  ;  and,  if  your  mouth  is 
fireproof  enough  to  drink  the  beverage 
while  it  is  scalding  hot,  you  will  get 
better  tea  than  it  has  ever  been  my  for¬ 
tune  to  drink  elsewhere.  There  is  no 
doubt  the  glass  retains  the  heat  much 
longer  than  a  porcelain  or  crockery  cup 
would  do ;  but  then,  as  there  is  no  handle, 
and  as  the  glass  is  as  hot  as  hot  can  be, 
it  is  not  easy  to  lift  it  To  avoid  this 
difficulty,  you  must  either  put  your  head 
down  to  the  glass,  or  hold  the  bottom 
in  the  hollow  of  your  hand,  neither  of 
I  which  methods  of  imbibing  is  considered 
1  elegant  at  home.  Everybody  around 
!  you  sips  his  tea  placidly ;  most  of  the 
j  company  cross  themselves  before  they 
j  raise  the  glass  to  their  lips  ;  and  almos^ 
1  all  sip  between  puffs  of  smoke.  Those 
I  who  do  not,  you  may  be  pretty  sure, 
belong  to  the  old  Russian  Church,  which, 

'  on  the  strength  of  the  text  that  “  not 
I  what  gocth  into  the  mouth,  but  what 
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oometh  oat  of  the  mouth,  defileth  a 
man,"  regard  smoking  as  a  deadly  sin. 
Cigars,  if  you  choose  to  pay  fifteen  pence 
apiece  for  them,  are  to  be  had,  of  good 
quality  enough’.  Cigarettes  are  smoked 
more  than  any  other  form  of  tobacco; 
but  the  most  luxurious  mode  of  smoking, 
to  ray  mind,  is  to  be  found  in  earthen 
pipes,  with  their  long  cherry-stick  stems. 
The  Ber\’ant  brings  one  to  you,  fills  it  in 
your  presence  with  the  fragrant  Turkish 
yellow  tobacco,  lights  it,  inhales  a  whiflf 
or  two  to  set  it  well  alight,  and  then, 
having  wi])ed  the  mouthpiece  carefully, 
passes  it  to  you.  If  you  draw  in  your 
breath  steadily  and  s’ow'y  enough,  you 
may  make  one  pipeful  last  half  an  hour 
or  more.  And,  when  you  are  tired  with 
sight-seeing  or  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  princes  out  uj)on  a  tour — than  which 
I  know  of  no  occupation  more  vexatious 
to  the  mind  and  body — you  can  hardly, 
1  think,  pass  time  more  pleasantly  than 
in  sitting  on  a  sofa,  sipping  tea,  and 
watching  the  wreaths  of  smoke  curl  up¬ 
wards  in  the  air.  The  people  about  do 
not,  as  in  the  e.ating-hou8e8  of  all  other 
countries,  distuib  you  by  the  jingle  of 
their  knives  and  plates,  and  the  chatter  of 
their  voices.  Russians,  1  fancy,  are  not 
among  themselves  a  talkative  people. 
The  pe.asauts — so  one  who  knows  them 
well  assures  me  —  sit  habitually  silent 
when  they  are  at  home.  And  the  Rus¬ 
sian  accent  is  by  no  means  a  harsh  one 
when  spoken.  In  listening  to  it  it 
sounds  somewhat  like  English,  with  ail 
the  hard  sounds  taken  away.  Though 
soft  as  Italian  to  the  ear,  it  has  nothing 
of  its  fulness  or  its  strength.  It  would 
not,  I  think,  be  reckoned  well-bred  to 
talk  very  loudly  in  a  traktir  ;  but  indeed 
the  buzzing  of  such  conversation  as  there 
is  is  overpowered  by  the  peal  of  the  or¬ 
gan.  No  true  Russian  restaurant,  however 
humble,  can  be  without  music  of  some 
kind.  The  merchants  and  brokers  and 
the  factors  who  frequent  the  “Moskov- 
ski,"  w'ould  transfer  their  custom  at  once 
to  another  establishment  if  any  one  in 
Moscow  could  boa.st  a  better  oi'gan. 
The  one  at  this  place  was  built  ex¬ 
pressly  for  it  in  Wurtemberg,  at  a  cost  of 
some  three  thousand  pounds,  and  plays  at 
least  a  score  of  opera  tunes.  So  all  day 
long  and  any  day  this  great  barrel  organ 
grinds  forth  airs  from  “Faust"  and  “Di- 


norah"  and  the  “  Traviata”  and  “  La 
Belle  Helene.”  I  think,  if  I  were  an 
habitui  of  the  establishment,  I  should 
grow  tired  of  hearing  the  air  “  Di  Pro- 
venza  il  mar  di  sol  ”  played  two  or  three 
times  every  evening ;  and  it  is  rather 
contrary  to  English  notions  of  business 
that  bankers  and  merch.ants  should  want 
a  barrel  organ  to  play  to  them  when 
they  meet  on  business.  But,  after  all, 
if  the  Russians  had  no  worse  failing 
than  a  child’s  love  for  musical  boxes, 
nobody — except  perhaps  Mr.  Babbage— 
would  hold  this  trait  to  be  a  proof  of 
national  depravity. 

When  you  have  seen  the  Kremlin,  and 
the  churches,  and  the  bazaar,  and  the 
traktirs,  and  the  hospitals  —  for  which 
the  city  has  a  high,  and  I  believe  de¬ 
served  reputation — you  have  pretty  well 
exhausted  the  actual  sights  of  Moscow. 
But,  to  anybody  fond  of  wandering  about 
anywhere  in  general,  or  nowhere  in  par¬ 
ticular — it  comes  to  much  the  same  in 
the  long  run — Moscow  is  a  town  you  do 
not  easily  get  tired  of.  It  is  true  that  a 
thermometer  long  below  freezing,  and 
an  icy  cold  wind  which  seems  to  drive 
all  the  blood  out  of  your  face,  are 
not  favorable  circumstances  for  lounging 
about  an  unknown  city.  But  the  expe¬ 
rienced  lounger  accommodates  himself 
to  necessity,  and  makes  the  best  of  it 
The  charm  of  Moscow  to  the  jldneur 
consists  in  its  never -failing  contrasts. 
The  churches  are  splendid ;  that  of  the 
Kremlin  being  only  the  most  brilliant 
of  a  brilliant  company.  The  theatre,  so 
Muscovites  say,  is  the  handsomest  in  the 
world.  Without  allowing  thus  much,  it 
may  be  fairly  s.aid  to  be  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest.  Of  colossal  size,  standing  alone 
in  the  centre  of  a  vast  square,  it  seems 
to  belong  of  right  to  a  city  of  palaces. 
So  also  the  Foundling  Hospital,  barrack- 
like  as  it  necessarily  is,  is  still  worthy 
to  rank  high  amid  European  public  edi¬ 
fices.  Scattered  about  tlie  streets  there 
are  a  number  of  grand  palaces,  all  built 
since  the  great  fire,  and  all  therefore 
placed  in  their  position  at  a  recent  date ; 
yet  these  very  palaces  are  surrounded  by 
the  low  squalid  dwellings  of  w'hich  Mos¬ 
cow  is  mainly  composed.  There  is  not, 
somehow,  any  air  of  absolute  misery  about 
the  shabby  streets  and  the  rows  upon 
rows  of  dilapidated  bam-like  dwellings 
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which  run  at  every  angle,  and  in  every 
direction,  right  up  to  the  Kremlin  itself. 
Judging  simply  from  an  outside  glance, 
1  should  say  the  inhabitants  had  clothing 
enough  to  keep  them  from  severe  suffer¬ 
ing  by  cold,  and  bread  enough  to  till 
their  stomachs,  and  wodka  enough  to 
get  drunk  upon  at  all  appropriate  peri¬ 
ods.  The  strange  feature  about  Mos¬ 
cow  is  the  utter  absence  of  tlie  bourgeoia 
bouses  you  see  in  other  towns.  If  yon 
are  a  prince  you  can  doubtless  get  lodged 
luxuriously  enough ;  if  you  are  a  peasant 
you  can  pig  beneath  a  roof  not  more 
wretchedly  than  your  class  does  in  other 
countries — better  perhaps  than  you  could 
do  in  Dorsetshire ;  but,  if  you  were  nei¬ 
ther  a  prince  nor  a  peasant,  and  required 
an  eight-roomed  house  or  a  small  tiat  for 
yourself,  you  would  hunt  about  Moscow 
a  long  time  before  you  found  your  want 
satisfied.  In  Russia  generally,  and  in 
Moscow  especially,  a  middle  class  hardly 
exists,  and  therefore  no  preparations  are 
made  to  supply  its  wants.  The  only 
persons  with  moderate  incomes  in  the 
whole  countiy  are  the  ofHcials,  and  they 
arc  miserably  underpaid  and  poor.  An 
oflicer  of  high  rank,  whom  I  met  travel¬ 
ling  the  other  day,  informed  me  that  his 
p.ay  of  £150  was  utterly  insuflicient  to 
support  him,  and  that  he  should  literally 
be  in  want,  if  he  did  not  carry  on  a  pri¬ 
vate  business  as  a  sort  of  nondesciipt 
broker.  Rightly  or  wTongly,  every  ofli- 
oial  in  the  country  is  regarded  as  primd 
facie  corrupt ;  and,  considering  the  jirice 
of  living,  and  the  scale  of  government 
pay,  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  otherwise.  It  may  give  you 
some  notion  of  Moscow  prices  to  say 
that,  at  a  second-rate  hotel,  my  bill,  not 
including  extras  or  attendance,  was  £l  a 
day;  and  yet  the  hotel  was  frequented 
by  English  travellers  because  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  moderate  in  its  charges. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  the  streets. 
One  is  tlie  very  image  of  every  other. 
The  houses  are  whitewashed,  lined  with 
great  strips  of  red  and  blue  pmnt,  dec¬ 
orated  with  gilt  signboards,  showing  the 
nature  of  the  articles  sold  within.  Shops 
and  trades  are  jumbled  together  in  the 
oddest  juxtaposition.  Here  there  is  a 
French  coiffeur,  where  you  have  your 
hair  brushed  by  machinery,  and  can  buy 
Pivet’s  gloves ;  next  door  there  is  a  coLh 
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bier’s  stall.  Close  to  a  print  shop,  where 
’  you  see  all  the  pictures  one  knows  so 
well  by  sight  in  Regent  Street  or  the 
Rue  do  Rivoli,  is  a  shed  where  colored 
prints  of  the  lives  of  the  saints — prints  in 
the  very  infancy  of  pictorial  art — flutter 
in  the  wind.  A  milliner’s  establishment, 
where  modea  de  Paris  are  advertised  for 
sale,  is  flanked  by  a  wodka  store  and  a 
sausage  shop.  The  streets  are  inter¬ 
sected  with  ruts,  dotted  over  with  holes ; 
and  yet  the  small-built  Russian  horses 
drag  the  droshkis  over  them  at  a  speed 
which  would  astonish  a  London  cabman. 
Except  in  the  great  streets,  there  is  no 
gas,  and  even  here  it  is  brought  round 
in  immense  cans,  and  pumped  into  t..e 
lamps.  Some  day  or  other,  soon,  Mos¬ 
cow  is  to  be  supplied  with  gas  works  ; 
but  Russia  is  a  country  where  improve¬ 
ments  without  end  are  about  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  some  day  or  other  soon.  In  a 
queer,  odd,  shiflless  way,  the  trade  car¬ 
ried  on  here  must  be  enormous.  Every 
afternoon  you  see  immense  strings  ol’ 
one-horse  carts,  heavily  laden  with  pack¬ 
ages,  going  out  into  the  country.  The 
profit  on  retail  transactions  is  enormous, 
and  people  who  understand  how  to  deal 
with  the  peasants  make  fortunes  raf)idly. 

It  would  be  absurd  for  a  man  who  has 
only  been  a  cohple  of  weeks  in  Russia 
to  undertake  to  express  any  opinion 
about  the  national  character.  Nobody, 
I  think,  can  avoid  feeling  the  charm  of 
the  manners  of  the  educated  Russians ; 
nobody,  on  the  other  hand,  can  avoid 
the  sensation  that  the  common  people 
belong  to  a  lower  grade  of  civilization 
than  any  wo  are  accustomed  to  in  the 
West  If  you  are  to  make  an  objection 
to  the  higher  classes,  it  would  be  that 
they  are  too  wellbred,  and  too  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  in  manner.  I  have  heard  it  said  by 
a  friend,  given  to  paradox,  that  a  mutual 
acquaintance  talked  too  like  a  clever  man 
to  be  really  clever.  And,  in  much  the 
same  w.ay,  I  have  sometimes  felt  a  pass¬ 
ing  doubt  whether  the  Russian  genthi- 
men  I  have  met  with  could  possibly  bo 
so  polislied,  so  sensible,  and  so  liberal  as 
I  should  suppose  from  their  conversation. 
Proverbs  about  nations  always  lead  you 
astray ;  but  still,  when  you  are  convers¬ 
ing  with  educated  Russians,  you  cannot 
help  feeling  a  desire,  provided  you  are  at 
a  s^'o  distance,  to  see  wliat  would  be  the 
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resalt  of  administering  the  proverbial 
scratching  {)roces8.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  the  most  ardent  of  philo-Russians 
cannot  attempt,  in  describing  the  pea¬ 
santry,  to  say  anything  higher  than  that 
they  look  dirty  and  degraded. 

It  is  curious  to  any  one  who  has  heard 
much  about  the  incapacity  of  the  negroes 
for  freedom  in  consequence  of  their  facial 
development,  and  their  unwillingness  to 
work  except  under  compulsion,  and  their 
inevitable  relapse  into  barbarism  if  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  to  hear  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  argument  applied  in  con¬ 
versation  here  to  the  llussian  peasants, 
whose  defects,  whatever  they  may  be,  do 
not  arise  from  their  being  descendants 
of  Ilam.  I  am  told  here  constantly  that 
the  emancij)ated  serfs  will  not  work,  that 
emancipation  has  proved  a  failure,  and 
that  the  peasants  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  old  system  restored.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  foreign  resident  merchants  I  have 
met,  who  have  come  here  to  make  money, 
and  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  senti¬ 
mentalism  of  any  kind,  arc  one  and  all  I 
in  favor  of  the  emancipation,  because  it  ^ 
has  already  given  such  an  impetus  to  ! 
trade.  If  we  put  the  two  accounts  to-  i 
gether,  the  real  state  of  the  case  seems  ' 
not  diibcult  to  explain.  Both  parties  I 
agree  that  the  Moujiks  will  work  very 
hard  for  a  time ;  and  both  agi-ee  that  I 
they  have  fits  of  insuperable  indolence ! 
and  drukenness.  The  truth  ^is,  their  ! 
wants  are  exceedingly  few,  and  easily 
gratified.  They  work  hard  enough  to  ! 
keep  themselves  in  what  they  consider  i 
comfort,  and  then,  like  other  workmen,  j 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  they  decline  to  i 
work  more.  As  they  become  educated  I 
and  civilized,  their  wants  increase,  their  ' 
notion  of  comfort  is  raised,  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  they  work  harder.  The  old 
proprietors,  who  can  no  longer  get  their 
work  done  below  the  market  price  of 
labor,  complain  that  the  country  is  going 
to  rack  and  ruin.  The  foreign  employers, 
who  pay  wages,  and  have  no  longer  to 
compete  with  unpaid  labor,  are  well 
s.atisfied  with  the  new  state  of  things.  ; 
Meanwhile,  I  heard  two  facts  from  re-  i 
liable  sources,  which  seem  to  me  to  t 
show,  as  far  as  they  go,  that  the  emanci-  | 
pation  is  not  working  badly.  Since  the 
abolition  of  serfdom,  the  population  of 
Moscow  has  increased  by  fifty  thousand 


souls.  This  influx  is  solely  due  to  the 
crowds  of  serfs  who,  as  soon  as  they  are 
set  free  to  go  where  they  will,  have  come 
into  the  great  cities,  where  they  can  get 
higher  wages  for  their  labor.  Again,  a 
manufacturer  who  employs  some  twenty- 
odd  thousand  workmen  assured  me  that, 
since  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  get  labor  during  harvest  time, 
because  all  the  peasants  have  taken  to 
cultivate  small  plots  of  ground  of  their 
own. 

But  considerations  like  these  lie  rather 
out  of  the  province  of  an  article  contain¬ 
ing  a  few  random  reflections  of  some 
three  days  spent  in  Moscow.  If  you 
want  to  keep  up  your  illusions  alwut 
Russia,  you  should  not,  I  fancy,  look 
much  below  the  surface.  If  you  want 
to  retain  your  impression  of  Moscow  in 
all  its  splendor,  you  should  look  down 
upon  the  city  from  above,  not  descend 
into  its  streets.  St.  Petersburg  is  strange 
at  its  first  aspect,  and  unlike  the  cities 
which  we  know  in  the  West ;  but,  when 
you  come  back  to  St.  Petersburg  from 
Moscow,  you  seem  to  have  come  back  to 
a  commonplace  European  city.  A  fore¬ 
taste  of  the  East  hangs  about  Moscow ; 
you  feel  that  yon  are  standing  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  threshold  of  European  civilization. 
In  St.  Petersburg,  Europe  has  conquered 
Asia ;  but  in  Moscow  the  struggle  is  still 
undecided.  The  water-carriers  still  ply 
their  trade  about  the  streets ;  Turks,  and 
Armenians,  and  Persians  may  be  seen 
among  the  crowd  at  the  market  places, 
looking  more  at  home  than  the  German 
traders  in  hats  and  trousers.  And,  when 
you  leave  Moscow  behind  you,  you  feel 
that  you  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  new 
and  unknown  world  —  of  a  civilization 
that  is  other  than  our  own. 


BARON  LIEBia. 

Amoxo  the  eminent  men  of  science  of 
the  present  day  in  Germany  is  Baron 
Justus  Liebig,  whose  fine  face  and  por¬ 
trait  we  have  placed  at  the  he.ad  of  this 
number  of  The  Eclectic.  This  distin¬ 
guished  man  is  well  known  abroad  in 
tlie  world  of  science,  as  well  as  in  his 
own  country,  and  his  portrait  can  hardly 
fail  of  a  oordial  welcome  from  our  read¬ 
ers.  His  countenance  will  speak  for  it- 
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self,  as  far  as  oonoteoance  can  be  sup*  The  works  of  Professor  Liebig  are 
posed  to  speaL  It  will  suffice  for  our  numerous,  and  have  been  translated  into 
present  purpose  if  we  offer  a  brief  per-  most  of  the  European  languages.  Ilis 
sonal  sketch  of  the  oiigioal  of  the  por-  researches  are  recorded  in  his  own  jour- 
trait  :  nal  {Annalen),  in  the  A  nnales  de  Chirnie  et 

Baron  Justus  Liebig  was  bom  at  Darm-  de  Pht/sique ;  also  in  the  Handbook  of  Chtm- 
etadt,  ilay  12th,  1803.  His  early  predi-  istry,  begun  in  1830,  by  Poggendorf.  lie 
lection  for  physical  science  induced  his  revised  Geyor’s  Handbook  of  Pharmacy, 
father  to  remove  him  from  the  Gymnasi-  his  section  of  which  may  bo  considered 
urn  at  Darmstadt  to  Bonn  and  Erlangen,  ns  forming  a  Handbook  of  Organic  Chcm- 
where  he  studied  from  1819  to  1822.  By  istry.  Among  Liebig’s  more  important 
aid  of  a  travelling  stipend  allowed  him  by  works  is  his  Organic  Chemistry  in  its  Ap- 
the  Grand  Duke,  he  removed  to  Paris,  plication  to  Agriculture,  which  has  gone 
where  he  continued  bis  studies  from  1822  through  several  editions.  This  work  was 
to  1824 — contemporaneously  with  Mils-  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
cheilich.  Here  Liebig  read  to  the  Insti-  fare,  who  had  studied  under  Liebig  at 
tute  his  maiden  paper  on  fulminic  acid,  Giessen.  In  1850  appeared  a  translation 
which  attracted  much  attention.  Hum-  of  Liebig’s  work  by  Dr.  Gregory.  Liebig, 
boldt  was  so  struck  with  the  views  cff  the  in  a  senes  of  Familiar  letters,  next  de- 
young  chemist,  that  he  procured  his  ap-  veloped  his  views  on  Chemistry,  and  its 
pointment,  in  1824,  as  Professor  Ex-  relations  to  commerce,  physiology,  and 
traordinary,  and  in  182C  as  Ordinary  vegetation,  with  such  success  that  the 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  at  Giessen.  In  appearance  of  the  work  had  the  effect  of 
that  town,  supported  by  tlie  Govern-  inducing  the  foundation  of  .several  new 
ment,  he  founded  the  first  model  labors-  ohemiem  profe8sor8hi{)8  in  Germany.  Pro- 
tory,  and  raised  its  small  University  to  fessor  Liebig  has  frequently  visited  Eng- 
eminence,  more  especially  for  the  study  land,  where  bis  presence  is  always  gladly 
of  Chemistry.  In  1845,  the  Grand  Duke  hailed  at  the  leading  agricultural  meet- 
of  Hesse  bestowed  on  him  a  hereditary  ings.  In  the  recent  discussion  of  the 
barony.  In  1852  he  accepted  a  profes-  great  question  of  sewage  in  that  coun- 
sorship  at  the  University  of  Munich,  as  try,  Baron  Liebig  has  taken  much  inter- 
President  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  at  cst,  and  bis  views  have  greatly  tended  to 
that  place,  where  a  new  and  impoitant  extend  the  previously  existing  knowledge 
sphere  of  operation  was  opened  to  him.  on  this  important  subject. 


POETRY. 

GIVEN  BACK  ON  CHRISTMAS  MORN. 

(A  mot\er  vatchM  by  h*r  slot  babe.) 

Round  about  the  casement 
Wail  the  winds  of  winter, 

Shaken  from  the  froeen  eaves 
Many  an  icy  splinter. 

On  the  hiHstde,  in  the  hollow, 

W earing  wreaths  of  snow : 

Now  in  of  solemn  music 
Lost  in  murmurs  low ; 

Howling  now  across  the  wold 
In  its  shroudlike  vastness, 
like  the  wolves  about  a  fold 
In  some  Alpine  fastness. 

Hungered  by  the  cold. 

{Ths  motter  sinfft.J 
Babe  of  mine— babe  of  mine, 

Must  I  lose  you  T 
Dare  I  weep  if  the  Divine 
Will  sbonld  chnoee  yon  T 
Ah,  to  mourn,  as  I  have  ainiled, 


At  the  thonght  of  you,  my  child  ? 

Ah,  my  child — ^my  child  1 

Babe  of  mine — yon  entwine 
With  existence  I 

If  one  strips  the  clinging  vino 
There’s  resistance — 

Shall  not  7  then —  T  I  talk  wild. 

Seeing  Death  so  near  my  child : — 

Ah,  my  child — my  child  I 

Babe  of  mine — heart's  best  wino— 
Life's  pure  essence  I 

Gloomy  shadows,  that  define 
Deatlt’s  near  presence. 

Dim  those  dear  eyes,  undefiled 
As  God’s  violets — ah,  my  child  * 

Ah,  my  child — my  child  I 

The  imperial  purple  of  the  night 
Is  spread,  wine^dark,  above. 

Bat  glistens  with  no  gems  of  ligh^ 

To  hint  of  Heaven's  lovs^ 
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Hosannah  1  ling,  Hosannah  I  ^ng. 
Hosannah  in  the  height  I 

Neir  life  they  told  to  all  on  earth, 
New  life  and  blessing  bright. 
Forewarning  of  the  Savionr's  birth, 
In  Bethlehem  this  night. 

Hosannah  I  sing.  Hosannah  t  sing. 
Hosannah  in  the  height  I 


A  sombre  pall  hangs  overhead. 

Fringed  with  lurid  clouds  of  lead — 

O’er  the  sleeping  earth  below 
One  long  wiae  waste  of  silent  snow. 

And  the  wind  moans  drearily 
As  it  wanders  by. 

And  the  night  wanes  wearily 
In  the  starlight  sky. 

(TAs  mother  tingt.) 

Must  the  dear  eyes  close  T 
Must  the  lips  be  still  ? 

How  I  love  their  speech  that  flows 
Like  a  wanton  rill  I 

Must  those  cheeks,  soft-tinged  with  rose 
Pallid  grow  and  chill  ? 

Give  her  back  to  me,  angel  in  disguise  1 — 
tio  your  mystery  I  shall  learn — yet  with 
tearless  eyes. 

By  the  pangs,  the  prayers— 

By  the  mother’s  glee ! 

By  her  hopes,  lier  fears,  her  cares. 
Give  my  child  to  me — 

Give  it  back  to  me ! 


New  life  to  all — new  life  to  all— 

The  tidings  good  recite  1 
New  life  to  all,  which  did  befall 
At  Bethelem  this  night; 

Hosannah !  sing.  Hosannah  I  sing. 
Hosannah  in  the  height  I 


The  voices  hushed— the  footsteps  died 
In  distance  far  aloof — 

It  seemed  a  blessing  did  abide 
Upon  that  silent  roof — 

As  far  away  their  cheery  singing 
Upon  tlie  frosty  air  came  ringing. 


Quenched  the  eyes’  soft  light — 
Hushed  the  cowslip  breath  I 
Going,  darling,  in  the  night? 
Spare — oh,  s]>are  her,  Heath  I 
Dying — is  it  so  ? 

Oh,  it  must  not  be  I 
Can  my  one  poor  treasure  go  ? 
Give  her  back  to  me. 

Give  her  back  to  me : 

Or  take  me  too — left  alone 
Now  my  little  one  is  gone ; 

Ah,  my  child — my  child  I 


Amongthe  clouds  that  sail  o’erhead 
A  y(;Ilow  radiance  is  shed: 

And  o'er  the  hill  tops  wrapped  in  snow. 

Is  born  a  tinge  of  rosy  glow.  , 

Within  the  air  a  stir — like  wings 
Of  angels  in  their  minist’rings. 

A  tremulous  motion,  and  a  UiriU. 

As  with  faint  light  the  heavens  fill. 
Night's  sombre  clouds  are  slow  withdrawn. 
And  Nature  cries  "  Awake,  ’tis  dawn.” 


About  the  lonely  casement 
Blows  fresh  the  breath  of  day; 

The  mother,  in  amazement, 

Bees  death-glooms  fade  away  I 

The  blue  eyes  open  once  again — 
Once  mure  tiie  li|)s  have  smiled— 

Her  tears  fell  like  the  springtime  rain— 
God  gives  her  back  her  child  1 
{Focittept  arv  heard  wider  the  letndow.) 

Hash,  there  are  footsteps  on  the  snow, 

That  pause  the  lattice-pone  below ; 

While  voices  chant  the  carol  rhymes. 

The  Christmas  song  of  olden  times. 
iCaroUere  eing  a»  anHent  earol.) 

Awake,  good  Christians  I  Long  ago 
The  shepherds  waked  at  night. 

And  saw  the  heavens  with  glory  glow. 
And  angels  in  the  light. 


Among  the  clouds  that  sail  o’erhead 
A  yellow  glory  is  outspread ; 

And  on  the  hill-tops  crowned  with  snows, 
A  rosy  blushing  radiance  grows. 

As  wider  still  toe  warm  light  glows  — 
And  flooding  daylight  falls  again 
From  cloud  to  mil — from  hill  to  plain  I 

A  golden  sea  of  swimming  light 
Poured  o’er  the  sombre  shores  of  night. 
While  the  glad  mother,  to  her  breast 
Her  child  yet  close  and  closer  pressed— 
Her  rescuM  treasure — newly  born — 

Her  babe — given  back  on  Christmas  morn. 

T.  H. 

— London  Society. 


THE  CLIFF  SWALLOW, 

O’n  eddying  pool,  and  swift  wide  reach 
Of  river,  flits  a  speck. 

Darts  through  the  rain-squall,  skims  o’er  meads 
Which  dancing  shadows  fleck — 

My  pet  cliff  swaUow  I  yet  their  charms 
How  little  dost  thou  reck  I 

Five  hungry  bills,  ten  beaded  eyes 
Peer  from  their  airy  dome — 

That  bright  red  cliff  where  sunshine  sleeps, 
And  purest  breezes  come  ; 

Thy  hurried  flight  b  all  to  feed 
I'hese  little  ones  at  home. 

And  yet,  methinks,  at  eve’s  soft  glow. 

When  wakes  the  vivid  green 

Above  thy  colony,  that  glee 
May  in  thy  flight  be  seen — 

That  winged  with  lighter  motions  then 
Thou  cTeav’st  the  blue  serene  I 

Or  when  beneath  the  vast  chalk  bluffs, 

Daring  the  crested  waves. 

Thou  sweepest,  snatching  ocean-joy 
Where  most  the  full  tide  raves ; 

Surely  thy  heart  within  thee  leaps  , 

To  thread  those  dripping  caves. 
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A  raddra  cnrve — a  flash  of  gray — 

Thy  merry  pinions  rise, 

O'orleap  tho  cliff,  sail  down  the  comb, 

Chase  burnished  dragon-fliea; 

Ilow  sweet  to  float  whore  willow-weeds 
Bend  to  the  brook’s  low  sighs  I 

Unlike  thy  kith  and  kin,  no  thought 
Of  man  resides  in  thee ; 

No  partnership  of  home  with  ua 
Thou  choosest,  but  to  be 

Alone  with  nature  all  thy  days. 

And  as  the  wild  winds  free. 

We  men  must  slowly  change  our  place; 

We  lire  too  near  the  earth. 

And  yet  our  souls  can  rise  and  cla'un 
Than  thou  still  higher  birth ; 

Can  Hve  and  work  by  reason’s  rule. 

And  smile  with  truer  mirth. 

What  brings  thee  to  onr  northern  lands. 

In  paler  sunshine  clad? 

Cannot  the  rich-spiced  Indian  air 
Suffice  to  make  thee  glad  T 

Or  doth  the  East's  magnificence 
Oppress  and  leave  thee  sad  T 

We  ask;  but thon  art  silent ;  e’en 
That  clime  we  may  not  know 

Which  every  autumn  thou  dost  seek. 

Where  wintry  winds  ne’er  blow ; 

But  lo  I  next  spring  our  well-loved  streams 
Thy  swift  reflection  show. 

And  thongh  thon  wilt  not  trust  thy  nest 
To  men,  nor  near  their  homes; 

Thou  flittest  closely  by  him,  when  W 

Beside  thy  haunts  he  roams ; 

Thou  flittest  gently,  as  might  one 
To  whom  no  ill  thought  comes. 

The  swift  may  circle  round  the  spire ; 

The  martin  hang  her  nest 

Beneath  my  roof-tree;  overhead 
The  swallow  sun  his  breast; 

Yet  dearer  thy  retiring  ways. 

Thy  quick  wing  scorning  rest. 

Cliff  swallow,  ne’er  shall  hand  of  mine 
Disturb  thy  silent  flight ; 

I  hold  thee  dear  for  happy  days, 

Cheered  with  thy  presence  bright; 

I  call  thee  friend,  ^ough  ’neath  my  eaves 
Thou  never  wilt  alight. 

— Chamben't  Journal. 


THE  PEACHES. 

Wnaw  summer  flowers  begin  to  Jade, 

And  summer  leaves  b^in  to  fall 
One  here,  one  there;  in  juicy  strength. 
The  peaches  redden  on  the  wall. 

And  so,  indeed,  hot  youth  being  past. 
Our  lives  should  show  their  friut  fall  fast. 

The  peaches  redden  on  the  wall, 

Hiding  in  hollow  cells  of  green. 

Where  Waited  leaves  hang  uiick  about. 
And  scarce  permit  them  to  be  seen. 
And  so,  in  truth,  good  deeds  should  be. 
Concealed  in  sweet  humility. 


The  peaches  redden  on  the  wall. 

Close  set  upon  low  branching  trees ; 

And  any  hand  may  easy  touch 
The  pfls  that  the  eye  easy  sees. 

And  so  with  ns,  ’tis  well  for  each 
To  keep  within  the  other’s  reach. 

The  peaches  redden  on  the  wall ;  ' 

They  take  the  kisses  of  the  sun, 

The  joy-tears  of  the  flying  cloud. 

The  darkness  when  the  day  is  done. 

And  thus,  well  used,  tho  changing  hour 
Will  help  us  to  a  larger  power. 

The  peaches  redden  on  the  wall. 

To  dr<n)  when  chilly  winds  shall  blow; 

But  careful  hands  are  swift  to  stay 
Their  fragrant  lives  from  ending  so. 

And  surely  thus  a  Hand  will  save 
The  good  from  falling  in  tho  grave. 

The  peaches  redden  on  the  wall— 

But  look  up  higher  overhead, 

Where  all  the  vastness  of  the  sky 
With  faintest,  calmest  blue  is  spread. 

And  what  is  that  from  where  we  stand 
But  blue  mist  hiding  Fatherland  ? 

The  peaches  redden  on  the  wall, 

Though  night’s  dark  curtain  drips  with  dew; 
Tlie  white  stars  show  themselves,  and  shine 
Through  mounded  cloud  and  hovering  blue. 
And  oh,  to  feel  “  past  fruit  and  tree. 

The  Lights  of  home  shine  forth  for  mo  1  ” 

—  Chamhert't  Journal. 


PHILOCTETES’  FAREWELL. 

[soph.  pan.  1452-08.] 

Far*wet.l  1  but  ere  ever  I  pass  from'the  shore. 
I’ll  call  on  my  island-home ; 

A  long  farewell 
To  the  wave-worn  cell. 

Farewell  to  its  kindly  dome ! 

And  ye  nymphs  who  range  from  the  waters  blue 
To  tho  green  sea-meadows,  adieu  I  adieu  1 

Once  more  let  me  hearken  to  Ocean’s  voice. 

As  he  rears  his  crest  on  tho  steep ; 

Here,  here  ’twas  my  lot. 

In  the  shell-strewn  grot. 

To  cower  among  shadows  deep. 

When  the  wild  south  wind  as  he  smote  on  the  bay 
W ould  drench  my  brows  with  the  blinding  spray ; 

When  cry  for  cry,  and  curse  for  curse. 

The  echo  would  give  it  again 
With  a  mocking  mi(^it, 

.  From  Hermes'  height. 

As  I  tossed  in  a  tempest  of  jMun ; 

But  now,  O  ye  fountains  and  Lvcian  well, 

Hope  unhoped  for  has  dawned — ^hu^well  ITarewelll 

Lemnos  I  adieu  1  to  thy  wave-girt  isle. 

And  waft  me  on  pinions  of  peace 
O’er  tho  waters  wide. 

With  Fate  to  guide. 

And  the  friends  who  gave  release; 

And  high  above  all  the  omnipotent  God, 

Who  m^e  me  both  captive  and  free  at  his  nod. 

—Dublin  Uniuertity  Magatina. 
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THE  UVBOLTED  DOOR. 

As  a^d  widow  Bat  alone 
B«■^‘ide  her  narrow  hearth ; 

Her  silent  cotta<^o  never  heard 
The  ringin'?  laugh  of  mirth 

Six  children  once  had  six>rtcd  there,  but  now  the 
churchyard  snow 

Fell  softly  on  five  little  graves  that  were  not  long 
ago. 

She  mourned  them  nil  with  patient  love, 

But  since  her  eyes  had  shed  • 

Far  bitterer  tears  than  those  which  dewed 
The  faces  of  the  dead. 

The  child  which  had  been  spared  to  her,  her 
darling  and  her  pride, 

The  woeful  mother  lived  to  wish  she  had  also 
died  I 

Tliose  little  ones  beneath  the  snow. 

Not  lost,  but  gone  before ; 

Faith  taught  her  all  was  well  with  them. 
And  then  the  pang  was  o’er ; 

But  when  she  thought  where  Katie  wets,  she  saw 
the  city's  glare,  , 

The  painted  mask  of  bitter  joy  which  Need  gives 
Sin  to  wear. 

Without  the  snow  was  thick  and  white. 

No  step  had  fallen  there; 

Within  she  sat  beside  her  fire. 

Each  tliought  a  silent  prayer. 

When  suddenly,  behind  her  seat,  unwonted  noise 
she  heard. 

As  though  a  hesitating  hand  the  rustic  latch  had 
stirred. 

She  turned,  and  there  the  wanderer  stood, 
With  snowflakes  on  her  hair 

A  faded  woman,  w  ild  and  worn. 

The  ghost  of  something  fair. 

And  then  ujiun  the  mother's  neck  the  withered 
brow  was  laid, 

“Can  God  and  yoa  forgive  me  all?  fori  have 
sinned,’’  she  said. 

The  widow  dropped  upon  her  knees, 

Before  the  fading  fire. 

And  thanked  the  Lord,  whose  loving  hand 
Had  granted  her  desire. 

The  daughter  kneeled  beside  her  too,  tears 
streaming  from  her  eyes. 

And  prayed,  “  Ood  help  me  to  be  good  to  mother 
ere  she  dies  i  ’’ 

They  did  not  talk  about  the  sin. 

The  shame,  the  bitter  woe : 

They  spoke  about  those  little  graves. 

And  things  of  long  ago. 

And  then  the  daughter  raised  her  eyes,  and  said 
in  tender  tune, 

"  Why  did  you  keep  your  door  unbarred  when 
you  were  quite  alone?” 

“  My  child,”  the  widow  said,  and  smiled 
A  smile  of  love  and  pain : 

"  I  kept  it  so  lest  you  should  come. 

And  turn  away  again : 

Pve  waited  for  you  all  the  while — a  mother’a 
love  is  true; 

Yet  if  it  but  the  shadowy  type  of  U'la  who  died 
foryoul’V  L  F. 


SATURN. 

Tis  noon’s  bright  stillness;  on  the  cliff  he  lies; 

Witliin  his  dreamy  ears,  a  hushing  sound 
Of  distant  waves ;  the  air  and  arcliing  skies 
Seem  breathing  ceaseless  sighs  that  die  around. 

Far  down,  a  summer  plain  of  waters  spreads; 

Blue  from  the  deep  horizon  to  the  bay. 

Where  the  white  marge  of  Oeeta’s  mantle  sheds 
In  lacy  folds  the  seeming-silent  spray. 

Round  him  the  solitudes  of  sun-warm  downs, 
The  close  minute-flowered  turf,  more  soft  than 
moss. 

Whose  breeze-blown  wilds  the  blazing  day  em¬ 
browns. 

Haunt  of  the  light-blue  wing  that  flits  across. 

O’er  the  wide  pavement  of  the  seas  below. 

No  eyes  but  nis  with  such  lulled  pleasure  look ; 
Time  knows  no  other  of  his  shining  brow, 

Uis  life  on  Time's  vast  sands  the  single  brook. 

WItat  shall  be  do  who  ne’er  beheld  his  like. 

But  watch  the  deep  to  violet  change  and  green ; 
Or  note  the  sudden  gust  descend  and  strike. 
Setting  the  fretted  swell  with  diamonds  keen. 

Approaching  voice  or  step  he  ne’er  hath  heard ; 

The  chalk’s  white  bastions  built  upon  ttta  sea 
Send  forth  the  skimming,  glossy-purpled  bird. 
The  night-black  cormorant,  or  velvet  bee. 

Tlie  rush  of  some  sea-monster  breaks  the  deeps 
Into  white  flashes  of  the  quarried  blue; 

The  shoal  in  darkly-rippling  thousands  leaps ; 

Or  stoops  on  long  gray  wings  the  snowy  mew. 

And  this  is  alL  Within  bis  mind  he  turns. 
Facing  its  mighty  courts,  a  silent  life, 

A  searching  soul,  the  lonely  flame  that  burns 
Before  great  Jove,  or  Earth’s  Titanic  strife. 

— C lumber*' t  Journal. 


THE  OLD  STORY. 

I  WAS  a  woman,  and  Fd  a  heart, 

And  I  raved  of  love  and  of  constancy. 

And  he  saw  the  tears  to  my  eyelids  start. 

For  he  was  the  world  to  me  1 

Ho  whisper’d  low  when  the  spring-time  flew, 
Of  the  tangled  paths  in  widen  men  stray. 

And  around  me  all  his  arms  he  threw. 

His  eyes  were  on  fire  that  day. 

We  parted;  yes!  but  I  clung  to  him, 

And  I  put  up  my  lips  to  be  kissed  again ; 

But  the  laughing  eyes  of  the  heav’n  grew  dim. 
And  were  swollen  black  with  rain. 

They  came  to  me  when  my  love  was  gone. 
And  said  he  was  poor  and  toiled  for  bread ; 
They  talk'd  of  ruin  and  tears  alone, 

And  my  heart  was  dull  as  lead. 

And  then  they  laid  their  bribe  at  my  feet, 
Twas  the  same  old  tale  that  ia  often  told ; 
They  play'd  on  the  strings  of  my  heart's  con¬ 
ceit, 

And  dazzled  my  eyes  with  gold. 
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I  sold  myself  to  »  loveless  thing, 

And  I  walk’d  to  tlie  altar  and  there  I  lied ; 

For  my  heart  was  away  with  the  primrose 
spring, 

And  I  by  my  husband’s  side. 

And  now  you  ask  me  what  of  the  lie  T 
Fve  paid  full  dear  for  my  girlish  greed ; 
Twere  better,  I  think,  for  a  woman  to  die. 
Than  to  live  the  life  I  lead. 

I  am  alone,  but  still  I  can  sing. 

And  pray  for  the  min  of  winter’s  rain. 

For  the  acent  of  the  primrose-crown  of  spring 
Will  return  to  me  again. 

C.  W.  3 

— London,  Society. 


"E?CONSOLABILE." 

I  AM  waiting  on  the  mai^n 
Of  the  dark  cold  nishing  tide 
All  I  love  have  pass’d  before  me, 

And  have  reached  the  other  side; 

Only  unto  me  a  passage 
'Through  the  waters  is  denied. 

Mist  /ind  gloom  o’erhang  the  river. 
Gloom  and  mist  the  landscape  veil ; 
Staining  for  the  shores  of  promise, 
Sight  and  hope  and  feeling  fail  » 

Not  a  sigh,  a  breath,  a  motion. 

Answers  to  my  feeble  walk 

Surely  they  have  all  forgot  me 
'Mid  the  wonders  they  have  found 
In  the  far  enchanted  mansions ; 

Out  of  heart,  and  sight,  and  sound. 
Here  I  sit,  like  Judah’s  daughters. 
Desolate  upon  the  grouna 

Strangers’  feet  the  stream  are  stemming. 
Stranger  faces  pass  me  by. 

Willing  some,  and  some  reluctant. 

All  have  leave  to  cross  but  I — 

I,  the  hopeless,  all  bereaved, 

Loatliing  life,  that  long  to  die ! 

Be  the  river  ne’er  so  turbid. 

Chill  and  angry,  deep  and  drear. 

All  my  loved  ones  are  gone  over. 
Daunted  not  by  doubt  or  fear ; 

And  my  spirit  reaches  after,  . 

W'fajie  1  sit  lamenting  here. 

Happy  waters  that  embraced  them. 
Happier  regions  hid  from  sight. 
Where  my  keen,  far-stretching  vision. 
Dazed  and  baffled,  lost  them  quite. 
Dread,  immeasurable  distance 

Twixt  the  darkness  and  the  light  I 

And  I  know  that  never,  never. 

Till  this  weak,  repining  breast 
Still  its  murmurs  into  patience. 

Yonder  from  the  region  blest 
Shall  tilers  break  a  streak  kA  radiance. 
And  upon  the  river  rest. 

I  shall  hail  the  mystic  token 
Bright’ning  all  the  waters  o’er. 


[February, 

Struggle  through  the  threat’ning  torrent 
Till  I  reach  the  further  shore. 

Wonder  then,  my  blind  eyes  open’d. 

That  I  had  not  trusted  more. 

— All  the  Year  Bound. 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  BOOKa 

The  Women  of  the  Ooepel ;  The  Three  Wak- 
inge,  and  other  Poeme.  By  the  author  of  the 
Sehonherg  •  Cotta  Family.  New-York:  M.  W. 
I)odd.  1867.  A  volume  of  poetry  from  the  gift¬ 
ed  author  of  the  Chroniclee  of  ilte  Schonberg- 
Colta  Family  is  sure  to  attract  notice.  And  the 
volume  is  one  of  real  merit.  There  is  a  sini- 
plicity  and  sweetness  in  some  of  these  poems  that 
make  them  refresliing.  “The  Child  on  the 
Judgment  Seat”  was  furnished  by  the  author 
for  Houre  at  Home,  where  we  remember  read¬ 
ing  and  greatly  admiring  it  The  lovers  of 
good  poetry  and  elevated  sentiment  will  find 
this  brautiful  volume  to  their  liking. 

Hietory  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Woleey  to 
the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  By  James  AxTHonr 
Faouna.’  Vols.  VII.,  VIIL  Reign  of  Elizabeth— 
Vols.  I.,  II.  New-York;  Charles  Scribner  <fc 
Co.  1867.  W’e  have  another  instalment  of  this 
intensely  interesting  history,  which  is  said  to  be 
rapidly  gaining  in  popularity  in  England — more 
of  the  late  volumes  having  been  subscribed  for 
by  the  larm  circulating  libraries  than  were 
even  for  Macaulay’s  history.  The  ninth  and 
tenth  volumes  have  just  been  published  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  will  soon  be  reproduced  here  by  Scrib¬ 
ner  &  Co.  The  previous  volumes  brought  down 
the  narrative  to  the  death  of  Mary  1.,  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  accession  of  Elizabeth  (the  point  at 
which  the  seventh  volume  begins)  being  tlie  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  the  author  makes  it  the  beginning 
of  a  new  series,  while  the  history  is  continue 
without  interruption.  Much  new  light  is  thrown 
on  the  events  of  this  period  by  the  dispatches  of 
the  Spanish  ambassadors  residing  at  the  court 
of  Elizabeth.  The  character  of  Elizabeth  is 
drawn  with  a  master’s  hand,  and,  though  in  some 
respects  less  favorable  than  other  historians  have 
drawn  it,  it  is  mainly  the  one,  wo  think,  which 
history  will  finally  assign  to  her.  The  his¬ 
torians  sympathies  are  evidently  on  the  side  of 
the  Reformation;  and  the  reader  who  follows 
him  through  these  and  thejmccccding  volumes 
will  find  his  attention  all  engrossed,  and  many 
of  his  traditional  opinions  set  aside  by  tho  rhet¬ 
oric  and  the  logic  of  this  last  but  not  least  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  great  historians. 

The  Bremer e  Family.  By  Mrs.  Eit-is,  The 
Bromninge,  a  Tale  of  the  Great  BebeUion.  By 
J.  G.  Fuller.  New-York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  1867. 
These  are  both  interesting  and  uucxce}it!onablo 
books  for  tho  younger  class  of  readers.  Tho  first 
is  a  story  of  English  life  in  the  fiimily  of  a  laigo 
brewer,  while  light  was  gradually  breaking  in 
upon  his  mind,  which  led  him  finally  to  see  the 
evil  effects  of  his  business.  It  is  a  well-wrought 
talo.  2’hc  Bromiinge  is  a  story  of  Southern  life. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Florida  at  tho  opening  of 
the  late  war,  and  depicts  the  struggles  and  hard- 
ships  which  it  cost  to  he  loyal  Tho  book  cannot 
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fail  to  be  popular  with  the  young  members  of 
tlie  family. 

The  Uutory  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread,  and  ita 
Effect  on  the  Organization  of  Men  and  Animal*. 
Hy  Jean  Mace.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Mas.  Alfred  Oattt.  American  News  Com¬ 
pany.  1866.  This  is  really  a  popular  scientific 
treatise  on  the  human  body,  and  aptly  and  ingen¬ 
iously  illustrates  and  confirms  the  Scripture  dec¬ 
laration  that  we  “  are  fearfiilly  and  wonderfully 
made.**  It  is  an  intensely  interesting  book,  the 
study  of  which  would  enlarge  the  knowledge 
of  most  persons  not  a  little  on  subjects  vital 
to  health,  comfort,  and  happiness.  Would  that 
l>ook8  of  this  class  might  crowd  out  the  sensa¬ 
tional  and  enervating  and  corrupting  novel  which 
is  wasting  the  time  and  ruining  the  murals  and  the 
souls  of  multitudes  1 

A  Summer  in  Lealie  Goldthicaile's  Life.  By 
Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Wuitnit.  With  illustrations  by 
Augustus  Iluppin.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
1867.  This  originally  appeared  in  Our  Young 
Folk*.  It  is  a  capital  story,  with  a  good  moral. 
Our  lady  friends  will  do  well  to  read  it. 

The  Giraffe  Hunter.  By  Captain  Matwe  Reid. 
With  illustrations.  Ticknor  A  Fields.  This  is  a 
narrative  of  adventure,  hair-breadth  escapes,  and 
exciting  incidents  connected  with  giraffe  hunting 
in  Africa,  that  will  delight  the  young.  None  can 
tell  such  a  story  better  than  Captain  Reid. 

The  New  Goepel  of  Peace.  By  Sr,  Ben¬ 
jamin.  American  News  Company.  1867.  W'e 
can  not  get  up  any  admiration  fur  books  of  this 
class.  As  a  political  satire  on  the  Democratic 
party  and  SouUiern  rebels,  it  may  possess  merit, 
and  certainly,  according  to  the  publishers,  it  has 
been  received  by  the  public  with  marked  favor 
in  the  form  in  which  it  first  appeared.  One 
serious  objection  wo  have  to  it:  iiuch  a  use  of 
Scripture  language,  sentiment,  and  character, 
seems  to  us  not  only  highly  irreverent  and  out 
of  taste,  but  decidedly  objectionable  on  higher 
grounds.  As  a  satire,  it  may  convulse  with 
laughter,  and  hold  up  to  ridicule  political  ar¬ 
sons  and  parties,  but  it  degrades  the  Sacred  Lan¬ 
guage — the  one  vehicle  of  God’s  thoughts  and 
instructions  to  man  with  reference  to  his  spiritual 
relations,  duties,  and  interests,  and  takes  from 
it  the  sanctity  and  purity  and  elevation  which 
form  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  its  power  as 
the  religious  language  of  the  world. 

The  New  Birth  ;  or,  the  H’brifc  of  the  Holg 
Sfnrit.  By  Austin  Phelps,  professor  in  Ando¬ 
ver  Theological  Seminary.  Boston :  Gould  A 
Lincoln.  For  sale  in  New-York  by  Oakley  A 
Mason.  1867.  The  first  four  chapters  of  this 
little  work  appeared  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
during  the  past  year.  Another  chapter  is  now 
added,  and  the  whole  makes  a  neat  and  highly 
instructive  volume.  The  portions  which  appeared 
in  the  Bibliotheca  attracted  attention  fur  the 
clearness,  ability,  and  freshness  with  which  this 
fundamental  subject  was  discussed.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  judge  of  it  theologically,  but  wo 
assure  the  general  reader  that  the  book  is  full 
of  calm  and  cogent  reasoning,  clear  and  searching 
analysis,  beautiful  thoughts,  chastely  and  often 
eloquently  expressed,  and  appeals  and  sugges¬ 


tions  that  make  it  one  of  more  than  erdinary  in¬ 
terest,  and  rich  in  the  elements  of  instruction. 
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The  Statue  of  Ceeur  de  Lion. — It  may  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  bas-reliefs  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  the  pedestal  of  this  work  were 
not  fixed  at  the  time  of  its  erection.  One,  how¬ 
ever,  is  now  in  its  place;  the  subject  is  the 
story  of  the  pardon  of  Bertram  de  Gourdon  by 
Richard  on  his  death  bed.  The  first  impression 
received  from  this  bronze  is  that  of  regret  that  the 
artist  (Baron  Marochetti)  should  have  felt  himself 
bound,  in  compliance  with  the  form  of  the  pe¬ 
destal,  to  have  expanded  lengthwise  his  com- 
])osition  instead  of  having  concentrated  it.  We 
have  thus,  in  consequence  of  the  frioze-liko  form 
of  the  bronze,  some  of  the  figures  so  disposed 
that  it  requires  argument  and  calculation  to  con¬ 
nect  them  with  the  leading  incident.  The  rela¬ 
tive  situations  of  the  king  and  the  a^ruupment 
of  the  prisoner  and  his  guards  are  not  unlike 
those  in  Cross’s  famous  picture ;  but  this  is,  of 
course,  one  of  those  accidents  of  continual  occur¬ 
rence  in  different  versions  of  the  same  subject. 
The  king  lies  upon  a  couch  supported  by  cushions, 
and  with  his  right  hand  raised  addresses  de 
Gourdon,  while  the  latter  is  being  unbound  by 
command  of  Richard.  For  the  sake  of  better 
forms,  the  artist  has  taken  some  liberties  with 
the  military  equipments  of  the  time.  The  shields 
are  too  long;  the  head-pieces  are  of  a  pattern 
long  posterior  to  the  time  of  Richard ;  there  is 
the  two-handed  sword  of  the  time  of  Henry 
YIII. ;  and  instead  of  the  gienrme  ef  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century,  the  partisan  of  a  much 
later  date. 

Photograph*  of  National  Portraits. — The  Jmtr- 
nal  of  the  Society  of  Art*  informs  ns  that  “  pho¬ 
tographs  were  taken  of  no  less  than  one  thou¬ 
sand  portraits  in  the  recent  exhibition  at  South 
Kensington.  Tliis  number  is  within  thirty  of 
the  entire  collection.  The  owners  of  some  few 
portraits  objected  to  photographs  being  made, 
and  there  were  besides  some  pictures  which, 
from  blackness  qr  other  causes,  could  not  be 
photographed  at  all.  The  works,  however,  thus 
excluded,  did  not  exceed  three  per  cent,  on  the 
entire  gallery.” 

M.  Gustave  Pori  ha.s  been  engaged  to  illus¬ 
trate  Edwr  Allan  Foe’s  celebrated  poem.  The 
Raven.  The  subject  is  precisely  in  his  wild  and 
fantastic  vein. 

There  is  exhibited  at  the  Pantheon  a  picture  of 
the  burning  of  the  Cathedral  at  Santiago,  in 
which  upwards  of  two  thousand  lives  were  sac¬ 
rificed.  The  artist,  Mr.  Hughes,  resided  seven 
years  at  Santiago,  and  had  painted  the  portraits 
of  many  of  the  unhappy  persons  who  perished  in 
that  awful  confiagration.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  event  occurred  during  the  celebration  of 
a  high  festival  of  the  Catholic  Church — ns  acces¬ 
sory  to  which  the  interior  was  illuminated  with 
seven  thousand  lights,  and  fully  festooned  with 
draperies.  The  artist  has  composed  his  picture 
according  to  the  best  descriptions  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe,  and  if  the  interior  approached  in  its 
dimensions  those  given  in  the  canvas,  it  must 
have  been  on  imposing  structure. 
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Lainff't  Supplfmmtal  Catalogue  of  Aneient '  strcn^h  of  the  nrtist’s  hand  was  employed  in 
iSx>ai«A  fkal*. — This  noble  Tolnme,  a  worthy  com-  |  givint;  body  to  the  poet’e  fancy.  Michael  An- 
panion  to  iU  highiy-prixed  predecessor,  has  just  i  gelo  was  tlie  first  illustrator  of  Dante.  A  manu- 
made  its  appearance,  and  we  congratulate  botli  script  of  the  '  Itivine  Comedy’  was  his  constant 
the  autlior  and  tiie  subscribers  on  the  excellence  companion.  It  lay  on  the  artist’s  easel  by  day, 
of  the  work.  \Ve  propose  very  shortly  to  place  it  was  thrust  undec  his  bolster  by  niglit  On 
before  our  readers  a  group  of  the  most  charae-ter-  the  broad  margin,  as  he  read,  his  life-giving 
istic,  and  also  the  most  artistic,  of  the  engraved  hand  ran  in  its  own  bold  strokes.  Tiie  impres- 
examples  of  these  interesting  historical  seals,  sion  was  rendered  the  very  instant  it  was  re- 
when  we  shall  at  the  same  time  explain  more  ceived ;  the  spark  was  struck  as  soul  came  into 
fully  the  aim  and  purpose  of  Mr.  Luing’s  vol-  contact  with  soul.  Throughout  the  best  years 
ume.  of  that  busy  life  there  was  hardly,  perhaps,  ‘  one 

Byron'e  Statue. — Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave  writes  to  day  without  its  line.’  It  was,  however,  all  labor 
the  Morning  Star,  to  state  that  Thorwaldsen’s  lost.  The  sacred  volume  passed  from  the  artist's 
statue  of  Lord  Byron,  after  lying  fur  a  long  while  into  other  hands.  It  was  sent  as  a  present  from 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Custom-house,  has  within  one  to  another  of  the  Medici,  a  priceless  gift — 
the  last  few  years  been  removed  to  Trinity  Col-  too  valuable  for  either  Pope  or  Grand  Duke.s  It 
lege,  Cambridge,  where  the  poet  was  educated,  was  lost  to  both — lost  to  the  world.  The  vessel 
and  where  it  now  stands  in  ^e  central  aisle  of  which  conveyed  it  between  Rome  and  Pisa  foun- 
thc  library.  “As  the  most  elaborate  likeness  taken  dered,  and  Michael  Angelo's  ‘Dante’  perished 
of  the  great  poet  during  his  life,”  continues  Mr.  with  it" 

Palgrave,  “  tlie  statue  has  considerable  interest,  M.  Bazin,  favorably  known  for  his  photo- 
and  the  college  did  itself  credit  by  giving  a  pub-  graphic  researches,  has  contrived  a  very  ingcn- 
lic  place  to  Uic  memorial  of  its  giorious  tliough  ions  submarine  photographic  studio,  by  which 
mutinous  son.  As  a  work  of  art,  I  am  afraid  it  he  is  enabled  to  take  photographs  of  sunken 
must  always  oerjuion  disappointment  The  dress  ships,  rocks,  etc.  The  chamber  is  provided  with 
is  of  the  u^ual  fancy  kind  common  in  pour  art —  lens-shaped,  water-tight  windows,  and  by  means 
a  sort  of  iinwcarablo  cross  between  that  of  a  of  the  electric  light  objects  to  be  photo- 
tourist  ami  a  shepherd  boy;  the  action  of  the  graphed  are  highly  illuminated.  M.  Bazin  is 
figure,  looking  up  as  if  to  catch  an  idea  which  able  to  remain  about  ten  minutes  in  his  sub- 
the  hand  is  alxsit  to  inscribe  on  a  tablet  would  marine  chamber,  and  has  ))ru<luced  several  clear 
suit  some  sentimental  pastoral  versifier,  but  is  and  well-defined  photographic  pictures  of  objects 
wholly  out  of  character  for  the  impetuous  Byron,  at  the  great  depth  of  three  hundred  feet. 

The  likeness  itself  is  conceived  in  accordance  The  Prince  ae  Ligne  is  the  happy  jKwscssor  of 
with  the  general  idea,  being  only  that  of  a  feeble  a  curiosity  of  literature  which  ought  not  to  be 
and  srooutlift^ed  boy;  and  it  bears  very  little  withludd  from  the  furthcoming  exhibition.  It 
resemblance  to  the  numerous  well-authenticated  consists  of  a  book  neither  written  nor  printed, 
portraits  which  wo  possess.  One  cannot  be  sur-  which  bears  the  title  “Liber  Possionis  noelrl 
prised  that  Byron,  as  recorded  in  the  ‘Life,’  Jesu  Christi,  cum  chameU-ribus  nulla  m-ateria 
should  have  l^cn  dissatisfied  with  this  work,  composita."  All  the  letters  are  cut  out  of  the 
An  impersonation  of  an  ‘Hour  of  Idleness’  but  finest  vellum  and  pasted  on  blue  pa)H‘r,  and  the 
imperfectly  commemorates  the  versatile  and  cnor-  reading  is  as  easy  as  that  of  the  best  tyiH'S. 
gelic  author  of  ‘Childe  Ilerold,’  ‘  Manfred,'  and  The  precision  with  which  these  very  small  char- 
‘Don  Juan.’"  actors  are  cut  excites  unbounded  admiral  ion  for 

The  r/wlozineographie  Proceu  by  which  Sir  the  patience  of  their  author.  The  German  Em- 
Henry  James  reproduces  ordnance  ma)>s,  and  has  peror  Rudolf  II.  is  said  to  have  olfered,  in  1(140, 
copied  X>o/nrs</ay  £ooI;  and  other  ancient  docu-  the  enormous  sum  of  11,000  ducats  for  this 
ments,  is  to  be  employed  in  theXord  Clerk  Reg-  curious  work  of  art.  Strangely  enough,  the 
ister’s  offices  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  copying  of  book  bears  the  English  arms,  though  it  is  sup- 
such  legal  documents  as  are  to  apj)ear  on  the  posed  never  to  have  been  in  England. — Pall  Mail 
Register.  This  is  a  proceeding  favorable  to  ac-  Gazette. 

curacy;  for  if  the  original  paper  be  accurate,  all  Archreologiate  have  been  thrown  into  a  state 
the  copies  will  be  the  same:  there  will  bo  no  of  immense  excitement  in  coneequence  of  the 
risk  of  tearing  or  blotting  the  jispcr,  and  the  discovery  last  week  of  an  iron  box,  filled  with 
cost  will  be  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  papers  cartularies  and  diplomas  on  parchment,  among  a 
copied  in  the  ordinary  w.ay  by  hand.  pile  of  old  chests  in  the  muniment  room  of  the 

Michael  Angelo'*  l)anle.  —  A  critique,  in  the  Louvre.  These  historical  treasures  bear  the 
London  Times,  mmn  Gustave  Dor6’8  illustrations  date  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  work  of 
of  “The  Vision  of  Hell,"  by  Dante  Alighieri,  deciphering  them  has  been  intrusted  to  one  of 
asks,  “  Can  Dante  bo  illustraU'd  ?  "  and  answers :  the  most  talented  paleographists  of  the  day,  who 
“  It  was  once  done,  we  are  told,  and  with  such  is,  moreover  a  member  of  tlie  Institute.  The 
success  as  to  leave  little  chance  fur  any  subse-  most  profound  secrecy  has  been  enjoined  on  this 
quent  attempt.  As  a  compliment  to  the  mind  erudite  gentleman,  who  has  undertaken  to  ab- 
of  the  greatest  Italian  poet,  nature  gave  birth  to  stain  from  revealing  any  portions  of  these  docu- 
the  greatest  Italian  artist.  Michael  Angelo  was  menta  till  the  work  of  (k‘ciphering  the  whole 
the  Mrn  interpreter  of  Dante.  The  thought  to  contents  of  the  chest  is  finisheiL  He  has  been 
which  no  man  ever  gave  so  forcible  an  utterance  requested  to  work  os  rapidly  as  ]K>6sible,  in  order 
in  words  as  Dante,  no  man  ever  so  mightily  that  the  curiosity  of  tlio  literary  world  .may 
brought  out  of  marble,  of  color,  of  masonry,  as  bo  satisfied  in  the  shortest  lime. — Pari*  6’orrs> 
Michael  Angelo ;  and  for  a  long  time  the  whole  tpondence  of  tlu  Morning  Star, 
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Plnntt  t'n  E'jyptian  Bricka. — Some  carious  dis¬ 
coveries  have  been  made  by  Professor  Un(»er, 
who  has  been  oxninininp  certain  bricks  from 
Uic  Pyramid  of  Dashonr  (3400  b.c.)  Tlie  bricks, 
which  must  have  been  made  of  the  Nile  mud 
or  slime  «)f  tlie  period,  have  been  found  to  con¬ 
tain  many  vcgetal)lo  and  animal  remains.  By 
tills  discovery  Professor  Unger  makes  ns  ac¬ 
quainted  witli  wild  and  cultivated  iilants  which 
were  growing  in  the  pyramid -building  days; 
with  fresh-waU'r  shells,  iishcH,  remains  of  insects, 
etc.,  and  a  swarm  of  organic  bodies,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  are  represented  without  alteration 
in  Egj-pt  at  the  present  time.  Besides  two  sorts 
of  grain  —  wheat  and  barley — he  found  Teff 
{Eraffroatia  Abuuiniea),  the  Field -pea  (Pitum 
arve.isf),  the  common  Flax  ( TAnum  utitatiaaimum) 
— the  latter  having,  in  all  probability,  been  cul¬ 
tivated  as  an  article  of  foo<l,  as  well  as  for  spin¬ 
ning.  The  weeds  are  of  the  familiar  kinds;  wild 
Kadish  (Jiaphanua  Itaphimiatrum),  Corn  Chrys- 
anthemiiui  (Cfiryaant/ieanum  aegttum).  War  wort 
EtpfioriAa  fulioaropia).  Nettle* leaved  Goosefoot 
(ChoiojxxliHm  murate),  bearded  Ilarc's-ear  {Bta- 
pleitnirn  ariatatiim),  and  the  common  Vetch 
(  Vida  aatira).  The  relics  of  manufacturing  art 
consist  of  fragments  of  burnt  tiles,  of  jKjttcry,  and 
a  small  piece  of  twine,  spun  of  fla.x  and  sheep’s 
wool,  significant  of  the  advance  which  civiliza¬ 
tion  hatl  made  more  than  five  thousand  years  ago. 
The  presence  of  the  chopped  straw  confirms  the 
account  of  brickmaking  as  given  in  Exodus  and 
by  Herodotus. — Popular  Science  lieviete. 

Explanation  of  the  Origin  of  ao-caUed  Span- 
taneoua  Cow-por. — M.  A.  Chauveau  has  given 
what  appears  to  us  satisfactory  proof  that  there 
is  no  such  condition  ns  siiontaneons  cow-pox,  and 
that  the  train  of  symptoms  to  which  this  term 
has  been  given,  re.sults  from  the  ordinary  virus 
which  has  been  introduced  through  an  umisunl 
channel.  •M.  Chauveau  supposes  the  power  of 
the  vaccine  scab  to  bo  suspended  in  the  air, 
and  in  this  way  to  be  introduced  into  the  lungs 
of  cattle.  To  try  this  experimentally,  he  in¬ 
jected  the  matter  directly  into  the  vessels  of 
eight  horses:  in  four  animals  it  was  introduced 
into  the  blood-vessels,  and  in  four  into  a  lym¬ 
phatic  vessel.  The  following  were  the  results : 
In  the  first  series  there  was  no  perceptible  con¬ 
sequence.  In  the  second,  all  but  one  showed,  on 
the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  day,  a  fine  eruption, 
having  all  the  characters  of  what  is  called  “spon¬ 
taneous  horse-pox.”  This,  says  tlie  writer,  jiroves  j 
manifestly  that  one  <’nn  produce  what  is  called 
8{>ontaneou8  coW  or  hursC'|)OX  at  will,  simjtly  by 
introilucing  the  virus  into  the  lymphatics  instead 
of  into  the  blood-vessela 

A  Neva  Magneaium  Lamp. — An  ingenious  form 
of  magnesium  lamp,  the  invention  of  Mr.  II. 
Larkin,  and  which  was  first  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Institution  a  couple  of  months  since,  was 
shown  at  the  soirees  of  the  British  Association 
at  Nottingham.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  ribbon  ! 
or  wire  of  the  commoner  forms  of  magnesium  j 
lamps,  magnesium  |K)wder  is  employed,  lienee 
all  machinery  is  dispensed  with,  the  magnesium  ! 
being  contained  in  a  reservoir,  from  a  hole  in ' 
the  bottom  of  which  it  falls  like  sand  from  an  I 
hour-glass.  The  powder  is  allowed  to  full  u{>on  I 


the  flarae  of  a  small  gas  jet,  and  b^  this  it  is 
inflamed,  giving  all  its  usual  illumination.  In 
order  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  powder  may  be 
employed,  and  that  the  hole  in  the  reservoir 
may  lie  large  enough  to  allow  of  a  regular  flow, 
without  wa.ste  of  magnesium,  the  latter  is  mixed 
with  fine  sand.  The  sire  of  the  aperture  is 
regulated  by  a  stop-cock.  V/hen  it  is  desired  to 
liglit  the  lamp,  the  .gas  is  first  turned  on,  just 
sufficiently  to  produce  a  small  jet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tube,  which  small  jet,  being  once  kindled,' 
may  bo  allowed  to  bum  any  convenient  time, 
until  the  moment  the  magnesium  light  is  re^ 
quired.  All  that  is  then  needed  is  to  turn  on 
the  metallic  powder,  which  instantly  descends 
and  becomes  ignited  as  it  passes  through  the 
burning  gas.  This  action  of  turning  on  and  off 
the  metallic  powder  may  bo  repeated  without 
putting  out  the  gas,  as  often  and  as  quickly  as 
desired ;  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  pur¬ 
pose  to  which  lamps  are  applied,  an  instant  or 
an  intermittent  light  of  great  brilliancy,  suitable 
for  signals  or  for  lighthouses,  may  be  very  sim- 
jily  produced  with  certainty  of  effect  and  without 
the  smallest  waste  of  metal.  The  first  evening 
an  objection  was  mode  that  the  blue  tone  of  the 
light  created  a  cold  and  somewhat  ghastly  effect. 
On  the  second  occasion  Mr.  Larkin  remedied 
this  by  mixing  with  the  magnesium  a  certain 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  strontia. — Vide  Journal  of 
ihe  Society  of  Arta,  September. 

The  Diaeaae  of  the  SUkutorm.  —  M.  A.  B6- 
champ’s  experiments  and  observations  on  this 
oint  are  of  interest.  He  states  that  the  disease 
nown  as  pehrine,  is  duo  to  the  presence  in  the 
tissues  of  the  animal  of  a  number  of  dark  vibra- 
tilo  corpuscles.  The  malady,  ho  says,  is  not 
constitutional,  it  is  parasitic.  The  vibratile  cor¬ 
puscles  are  only  a  pathognomonic  sign,  and  are 
a  pathologic  condition.  The  corpuscles  are  the 
producing  cause  of  the  affection.  M.  B6champ 
states,  that  when  the  black  spots  with  which  the 
affected  silkworms  are  covered,  are  washed  or 
brushed,  numbers  of  those  vibratile  corpuscles 
are  found.  He  formulates  the  following  conclu¬ 
sions:  1,  The  corpuscles  are  situate  on  the  ex¬ 
ternal  surface  of  the  the  more  the  latter  is 
washed,  the  less  the  quantity  of  corpuscles  be¬ 
comes.  2.  Larvas,  which  have  just  left  the  egg, 
may  contain  these  corpuscles;  but  washing  re¬ 
moves  them.  8.  The  larvse  spotted  with  pebrine 
may  have  no  corpuscles  in  their  tissue,  although 
a  washing  may  discover  several  of  them  on  the 
outer  surface.  4.  Even  in  larvae  in  which  there 
are  no  spots,  there  may  bo  the  characteristic 
corpuscles  of  pebrine  on  the  surface,  but  none 
in  the  tissues.  Hence,  says  M.  Beehanip,  the 
malady  is  one  derived  from  without;  it  is  not 
like  the  corpuscles  of  pus,  cancer,  or  tubercle, 
but  is,  in  fact,  n  vegetable  cellule. — Vide  Comptea 
Itendua,  August  13th. 

In  a  paper  adJreaaed  to  the  Academy  of  Sdencea, 
Drs.  Pecholier  and  Saint  Pierre  give  an  account 
of  a  poisonous  plant,  called  Boondoo  by  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Gaboon.  “  It  is  a  curious  fact,”  remarks 
Oalignani,  “  that  ‘judgments  of  God,’  so  common 
in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  exist,  and,  for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  may  have  ex¬ 
isted  for  thousands  of  years  in  Africa.  Boondoo 
is  the  poison  used  for  the  purpose  in  Gaboon. 
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The  prisoner  is  made  to  swallow  a  dose  of  it ;  if 
he  dieg»  he  is  deemed  guilty,  and  if  he  recovers, 
innocent  Of  course  this  sort  of  trial  is  subject 
to  countless  frauds,  and  we  doubt  not  the  black 
gentleman  intrust^  with  the  administering  of 
the  drug  makes  a  good  thing  of  it" 


VARIETIES. 

Sponge  • /Uhing  in  Crete.  —  The  main  industry 
of  the  island  is  the  spo^e  fishery  which  is  pur¬ 
sued  on  its  coasta.  It  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
companionships  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  boats, 
fur  mutual  support  and  protection.  The  mode  of 
operation  preparatory  to  a  dive  is  very  peculiar 
and  interesting.  The  diver  whose  turn  it  is  takes 
his  seat  on  the  deck  of  the  veescl,  at  either  the 
bow  or  stern,  and,  placing  by  his  side  a  large 
Rat  slab  of  marble,  weighing  about  twenty-five 
pounds,  to  which  is  attached  a  rope  of  the  proper 
length  and  thickness  (1|  inch),  he  tlien  strips, 
and  is  left  by  his  companions  to  prepare  himself. 
This  seems  to  consist  in  devoting  a  certain  time 
to  clearing  the  passages  of  his  lungs  by  expecto¬ 
ration,  and  highly  inflating  them  auerwards; 
thus  oxydixing  his  blood  very  highly  by  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  deep  inspirations.  The  operation  lasts 
from  five  to  ten  minutes,  or  more,  according  to 
the  depth ;  and  during  it  tlie  operator  is  never 
interfered  with  by  Ids  companions,  and  seldom 
speaks  or  is  spoken  to;  he  is  simply  watched  by 
two  of  them,  but  at  a  little  distance,  and  they 
never  venture  to  urge  him  or  distract  him  in 
any  way  during  the  process.  When  from  some 
sensation,  known  only  to  himself,  after  these  re¬ 
peated  long-drawn  and  heavy  inspirations,  he 
deems  the  fitting  moment  to  have  arrived,  he  { 
seizes  the  slab  of  marble,  and,  after  crossing  him¬ 
self  and  uttering  a  praj'er,  plunges  with  it  like  | 
a  returning  doljdiin  into  the  sea,  and  rapidly  de¬ 
scends.  The  stone  is  always  held  during  the  de¬ 
scent  directly  in  front  of  the  head,  at  arm’s 
length,  and  so  as  to  offer  as  little  resistance  as 
ossible ;  and,  by  varying  its  inclination,  it  acts 
kewUe  as  a  rudder,  causing  the  descent  to  be 
more  or  less  vertical,  as  desired  by  the  diver. 
As  soon  as  he  reaches  the  bottom  he  places  the 
stone  under  his  arm  to  keep  himself  down,  and 
then  walks  about  upon  the  rock,  or  crawls  under 
its  ledges,  stuffing  the  sponges  into  a  netted  bag 
with  a  hooped  mouth,  which  is  strung  round  his 
neck  to  receive  them;  but  he  holds  firmly  to  the 
stone  or  rope  all  the  while,  as  his  safeguard  for 
returning  and  for  making  the  known  signal 
at  tlie  time  ho  desires  it  The  hauling 
up  is  thus  effected;  The  assistant  who  has 
hold  of  the  rope  awaiting  the  signal  first  reaches 
down  with  both  hands  as  low  as  he  can,  and 
there  grasping  the  rojie,  wi*h  a  great  bodily, 
effort  raises  it  up  to  nearly  arm’s  length  over  his 
head ;  the  second  assistant  is  then  prepared  to 
make  his  grasp  as  low  down  ns  he  can  reach,  and 
does  the  same  ;  and  soon  the  two  altematel}’,  and 
by  a  fathom  or  more  at  a  time,  and  with  great 
rapidity,  bring  the  anxious  diver  to  the  surface. 
A  heavy  blow  from  his  nostrils,  to  expel  the 
water  and  exhausted  air,  indicates  to  his  com¬ 
rades  that  he  is  conscious  and  breathes ;  a  word 
or  two  is  then  spoken  by  one  of  his  companions 
to  encourage  him  if  he  seems  much  distressed,  os 


is  often  the  case ;  and  the  hearing  of  the  voice  is 
said  by  tliem  to  be  a  great  support  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  their  greatest  state  of  exhaustion.  A 
few  seconds’  rest  at  the  surface,  and  tiicn  the 
diver  returns  into  the  boat  to  recover,  generally 
putting  on  an  under  garment  or  jacket,  to  aasist 
the  restoration  of  the  animal  heat  he  has  lost, 
and  to  prevent  the  loss  of  more  by  the  too  rapi  * 
evaiKiration  of  the  water  from  his  body. — Captain 
SpralCe  “  Travd*  in.  Crete." 

llamlet. — An  interesting  letter  appeared  in  the 
last  number  of  Notee  and  Queriee,  with  reference 
to  a  passage  in  “  llamlet,"  in  the  great  scene  be¬ 
tween  the  Prince  and  bis  mother,  where,  acc(jrd- 
ing  to  the  early  quarU's,  revised,  and  g;reatly 
altered  and  enlarged,  by  the  poet  himself,  wo  find 
the  lines ; 

“  Anume  a  virtue,  If  jou  hare  It  not. 

Tliat  moDfter,  euttom,  who  all  tcnM  doth  eat, 
or  habit*  devil,  li  ansel  yet  In  this. 

That  to  the  nte  of  action*  fhir  and  good 
He  likeirlie  give*  a  frock  or  livery 
That  aptly  I*  put  on.  Refrain  to-night. 

And  that  •liall  lend  a  kind  of  eadne** 

To  the  next  abetinence ;  the  next  more  ea*y ; 

For  u*e  can  almost  change  the  stamp  of  nature. 

And  either  ....  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 
With  wondrous  potency.” 

Tliis  reading  is  followed  in  the  Olobe  edition,  the 
gap  being  evidently  an  error  of  the  press  in  tlie 
early  quartos,  which  can  be  only  coujecturally 
amended.  Malone  thought  the  reading  should  be 
— “  And  oitber  curb  the  devil,"  etc.  Pope  and 
Warburton  read — “  And  tnaetert  even  the  devil ;  ” 
and  Mr.  Staunton — “  And  maeten  the  devil," 
to  which  he  ap|iendcd  the  note:  “The  quartos 
1604  and  1608  present  this  line,  ‘And  either  the 
devill,’  etc. ;  the  after  one  reads  as  above,  which, 
as  it  affords  sense,  though  destructive  to  the 
metre,  wc  retain,  nut,  however,  without  acknowl¬ 
edging  a  preference  for  Malone’s  conjecture,  ‘  And 
either  curb  the  devil,’  etc.”  The  correspondent 
of  Abfrt  and  Queriee,  however  (who  signs  “F.,” 
and  writes  from  Inverness),  would  havuitho  pass¬ 
age  run: 

“  r*e  ran  almost  change  the  stamp  of  nature, 

And  either  houee  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 
With  woudrous  putency.” 

lie  quotes  some  examples  of  Shakespeare’s  use 
of  the  verb  “to  house,"  and  remarks  that  the 
evident  meaning  of  the  passage  is  to  show  that 
habit  will  either  strengthen  or  expel  the  evil  part 
of  our  nature.  “  The  suggested  words,  ‘  master  ’ 
or  ‘  curb,’  ”  he  observes,  “  carry  no  force,  and  are 
little  better  than  tautology,  since  to  ‘  curb  ’  or  to 
‘  master  ’  an  opponent  is  about  the  same  thing  ns 
‘  throwing  him  out.’ "  The  new  reading  apiiears 
to  us  a  very  good  one ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  simply 
a  guess  in  the  dark,  tltough  “  F."  writes  about  it 
with  tlie  absolute  confiilonce  of  all  annotators. — 
Londim  Reviete. 

Free  lAbrary  of  Ifulme,  Mancheeter. — In  1857 
the  Manchester  Municipal  Council  resolved  to 
open  branch  free  libraries  throughout  the  city. 
In  accordance  with  this  resolve,  llulme  was  se¬ 
lected  as  a  centre  for  one  of  the  branches.  A 
dwelling  house  was  hired,  and  with  a  library  of 
8o00  vols.  the  Council  commenced  operations. 
The  scheme  was  immediately  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess,  the  issue  of  volumes  for  the  year  b<-ing 
50, IKK),  or  st  the  rate  of  215  per  (fay.  Hince 
tliut  period  tliere  has  been  a  rapid  but  steady  in- 
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croase  in  the  number  of  Tolnmce  issued,  for  in 
1862  (the  fifth  year  of  its  establishiuenti,  it  ia- 
■uod  Tolunics  at  the  rate  of  806  per  uay,  or 
91,000  for  the  year,  and  in  1866  at  the  rate  of 
818  per  day,  or  96,000  during  the  year.  The 
library  has  in  the  mean  time  been  provided  with 
additional  books,  which  now  number  nearly 
10,000,  and  comprise  all  the  ingredients  of  a 
standard  library,  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  col¬ 
lection  being  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
rinted  in  embossed  characters  for  the  use  of  the 
lind.  It  may,  in  conclusion,  be  stated  that  the 
success  of  the  scheme  has  far  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  ex^ctations,  and  has  necessitated  the 
erection  of 'the  new  building,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£3600. 

The  Indian  Porhigeza,  a  Portuguese  journal 
nblished  in  Goa,  states  that  great  excitement 
as  been  caused  among  the  Jews  in  Bombi^  by 
the  publication  by  their  Pontiff,  H.  B.  Koyn, 
"  member  of  the  family  of  Aaron,”  who  had  lately 
come  to  Bombay  from  Jerusalem,  of  a  pamphlet 
under  the  title  “  The  Voice  of  the  Vi«lant,”  the 
object  of  which  “  Voice”  is  to  persuaefe  the  Jews 
that  it  is  useless  waiting  longer  for  the  jiromlsed 
Messiah,  ns  the  Messiah  was  Jesus  Christ  himself, 
"whose  doctrines  have  been  spread  all  over  the 
world  without  sword  or  force.” 

A  book  is  about  to  be  published  by  Didier,  of 
Paris,  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  political  and  literary  worlds.  It  the 
"Political  Correspondence”  of  the  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Coun^  at  Turin,  who,  after  Novara, 
saved  at  the  same  time  the  national  independence 
and  the  constitutional  liberty  of  his  country,  and 
who,  with  Count  Cavour,  was  the  chief  author  of 
the  emancipation  of  Italy — the  >Iarquia  Massimo 
d’Azcglio.  llis  correspondence,  written  in  French, 
embraces  the  important  period  of  Italian  regen¬ 
eration,  from  1847  to  1866. 

iVrey’s  Jieliquee. — The  Early  English  Text 
Society  has  paid  liberally  for  the  loan  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  in.anuscript  from  which  Bishop  Percy  com¬ 
piled  his  Reliqne*  of  Ancient  Poetry  It  is  an  old 
folio  manuscript  book  containing  one  hundred  and 
nlnet3’  Bixty  pieces  (jwems,  songs,  and  metrical 
romances,  and  some  fragments),  in  nearlj’  40,000 
lines,  written  in  the  hand  of  James  the  First's 
reign.  Bishop  Percy  printed  only  a  portion  of 
these  manuscripts,  and  took  great  liberties  with 
the  text.  The  Society  paj’s  £160  for  six  months’ 
loan,  with  permission  to  copy  and  publish  this 
verj’  curious  and  valuable  collection.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  put  the  whole  of  it  into  type  writhont 
dedaj’.  The  copj’ing  and  printing  will  cost  £360, 
other  expenses  £100  more,  making,  with  the  £160 
paid  to  the  Bishop’s  descendants  fur  the  lean,  a 
sum  of  £600,  which  ^^l  bo  fully  reimbursed,  no 
doubt,  by  the  sale  of  nie  work. 

The  Ahihition  of  1867. — We  hear  from  Paris 
that  rapid  progress  is  making  with  the  works 
for  the  grand  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867. 
Some  p.arts  of  the  huge  building  in  the  Champ 
de  Mnr.s,  in  which  the  display  is  to  be  held,  are 
finished.  Some  idea  of  its  magnitude  may  bo 
inferred  from  the  dimensions  of  the  outer  gal¬ 
lery,  or  grand  nef,  as  it  is  called,  which  is 
nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  in  width,  and  eighty  in  height. 
Thus  it  will  be  the  most  spacious  exhibition 


court  ever  constructed,  and  we  can  easily 
imagine  that  it  has  room  enough  for  all  the 
machinery  and  processes  which  manufactures 
may  desire  to  exhibit.  Within  tliis  great  gal¬ 
lery  are  the  other  galleries  or  zones,  ranged  con¬ 
centrically  round  the  centre  of  the  ground, 
which  will  be  laid  out  as  a  garden.  The  gal¬ 
lery  intended  for  the  Fine  Arte  will  be  of  ample 
dimensions,  and  near  it  will  be  a  smaller  one,  in 
which  the  History  of  Labor  is  to  be  illustrated 
by  an  exhibition  of  tools,  machines,  and  imple¬ 
ments,  ancient  and  modern.  This  part  of  the 
show  will  be  as  interesting  to  the  antiquary  as 
to  the  artisan,  and  it  mo}'  be  expected  that  even 
ordinary  sight-seers  will  be  able,  by  comparing 
the  tools  of  the  middle  ages  with  those  of  the 
present  day,  to  form  a  notion  of  the  progress 
made  in  the  appliances  of  labor.  For  exhibiting 
ecclesiastical  furniture,  a  church  has  been  built, 
in  which  the  articles  will  appear  with  proper 
effect ;  and  as  the  Sultan  is  expected  to  visit  the 
I  exhibition,  a  kiosk  is  to  be  erected  for  his  espe¬ 
cial  use.  The  supply  of  water  will  be  ample 
enough  for  cascades  and  fountains,  for  the  steam 
engines  and  hydraulic  machines,  and  for  drink¬ 
ing  nurpoees ;  and  in  one  comer  of  the  spround 
considerable  spaces  are  to  bo  prepared  for  the 
exhibition  of  progress  in  horticulture  and  in 
pisciculture.  While  such  are  the  preparations, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  number  of 
intending  exhibitors  is  already  more  than  ten 
thousand;  but  probably  some  of  these  will  be 
disappointed,  as  the  commissioners  of  the  ex- 
hition  have  resolved  to  be  strict  in  their  ad¬ 
mission  of  articles  for  show. 

One  very  important  class  in  the  exhibition 
series  will  be  that  which  is  to  illustrate  "  the 
improvement  of  the  physical  and  moral  condition 
of  the  population."  This  class  will  comprehend 
seven  subdivisions,  an  enumeration  of  which 
will  give  an  idea  of  its  nature  and  scope ;  “  Ma- 
teriafa  and  methods  of  infant  education ;  books 
and  materials  for  adult  education ;  furniture, 
clothing,  and  food,  combining  utility  with  cheap¬ 
ness;  popular  costumes  of  various  countries; 
specimens  of  cheap,  convenient,  and  healthy 
houses;  productions  of  all  kinds  manufactured 
by  workingmen,  having  Iheir  own  shop,  and 
assisted  only  by  their  own  family  or  one 
apprentice,  together  with  the  tools  and  metho<is 
employed  by  those  little  masters.”  It  is  easy  to 
foresee  that  ttiis  will  not  be  by  any  moans  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  exhibition. 

Besides  all  this,  the  Imperial  C^ommission 
have  announced  that  they  offer  ten  prizes  of 
£400  each,  “  in  favor  of  the  persons,  establish¬ 
ments,  or  localities  which,  by  a  special  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  special  institutions,  have  developed  a 
spirit  of  harmony  among  all  those  cooperating 
in  the  same  work,  and  have  provided  for  the 
material,  moral  and  intellectual  well-being  of  the 
workmen.”  In  other  words,  any  tradesman  or 
manufacturer  who  has  striven  to  do  the  beat  for 
his  "  hands  ”  as  well  as  for  him.self,  may  become 
a  competitor  for  one  of  these  prizes.  And  in 
order  to  reward  any  "  person  or  oetabl'ishraent 
distinguished  under'this  head  by  a  very  excep¬ 
tionable  superiority,”  there  is  to  be  one  grand 
prize  of  100,000  francs  —  £4000. — Vhmd>ere’t 
Journal. 
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UmbrtU^x  in  177S.— Tlioae  who  walk  always 
carry  an  umbrella,  which  is  so  oxocodingly  use¬ 
ful  that  1  wonder  the  people  in  London  do  not 
adopt  it ;  especially  as  it  u  so  much  more  the 
fashion  fur  the  better  sort  to  walk  there  than  in 
Paris,  where  nobody  makes  use  of  tiieir  le|!^  but 
from  necessity.  These  umbrellas  are  wonder¬ 
fully  convenient  for  the  French  beaux,  whom  I 
have  frequently  seen  rambling  alone  on  ti)>-toe  in 
the  hardest  showers  of  rain,  without  disordering 
a  hair  of  tlieir  Umpee*. — Sir  G.  Collier's  Tour  in 
/’'ranee. 

Mr.  Prank  H.  Korton,  of  the  Mercantile  Li¬ 
brary,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  states  that  there  has  re¬ 
cently  come  into  Ins  possession  a  volume  of  manu¬ 
script  which  contains  so  much  that  is  interesting 
and  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  American  his¬ 
tory,  that,  by  the  advice  of  many  of  those  best 
able  to  judge  of  the  matter,  he  is  induced  to  issue 
it  in  a  small  edition,  tliat  it  may  thus  reach  those 
who  would  be  glad  to  possess  it.  The  volume  in 
question  is  entitled  as  follows  :  “Journal  kept  by 
Hugh  Finlay,  Surveyor  of  the  Post  Roads  on  the 
Continent  of  North  America,  during  his  Survey 
of  tlie  Post-offices  between  Falmouth  and  Casco 
Bay  in  the  Province  ot  Massachusetts,  and  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Georgia;  begun  the  13th  September, 
1778,  and  ended  26th  June,  1774.”  The  manu¬ 
script  is  in  eighty-four  p^es  small  octavo,  close¬ 
ly  and  neatly  written,  and  illustrated  by  three 
maps.  The  journey  was  performed  chiefly  on 
horseback,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  through 
a  wild  and  unsefUtHl  region.  As  perhaj«  the 
last  official  examination  of  the  country  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lalion,  which  commenced  only  a  j-car  later,  this 
work  is  thought  to  possess  peculiar  value.  There 
are  notes  and  remarks  of  the  author  on  the  grow¬ 
ing  disaffection  of  the  inhabitants.  His  topo¬ 
graphical  descriptions  of  the  country  are  said  to 
be  graphic,  and  his  criticisms  on  pt-ople  and  in¬ 
cidents  original.  It  is  proposed  to  print  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  work,  which  will 
make  about  one  hundred  pages,  in  email  quarto 
form,  on  the  finest  pa|)cr,  and  in  the  bc.st  stylo 
of  typography ;  to  be  published  about  Decem¬ 
ber  16th.  The  work  will  bo  illustrated  by  litho- 
grajih  copies  of  the  three  ma|ie. 

Japanese  Fait*. — The  const  ruction  of  the  fans 
is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  exceedingly  simple 
and  ingenious.  About  nine  or  ten  inches  of  the 
plun  stalk  of  a  baniboo^is  split  down  to  the  joint 
into  sixty  or  seventy  segments.  Owing  to  the 
grain  of  the  cane  being  |>erfectly  straight,  each 
of  these  filaments  is  of  uniform  thickness.  They 
are  then  disposed  so  as  to  radiate  from  the  joint, 
and  are  kept  in  their  ])osition  by  a  strong  pack¬ 
thread,  which,  interlacing  them  about  two  inches 
above  the  centre  from  which  they  spring,  is  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  ends  of  a  diminutive  bow  of  bamboo. 
This,  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  knot  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  manner  as  the  bow  of  a  cross¬ 
bow,  is  fixed  into  tlie  stock,  and  is  of  sufficient 
strengtti  to  keep  the  packthread  tight,  and  con¬ 
sequently  to  retain  the  ribs  of  the  fan  in  a  straight 
line.  The  plain  bamboo  below  the  joint  forms 
the  handle,  which  is  six  or  seven  inches  lon^. 
The  skeleton  being  thus  constructed,  the  fan  u 
finished  by  pasting  paper  over  the  back  and  front, 


cutting  it  to  the  proper  form,  and  binding  it  witli 
a  hem,  also  of  paper.  I’robably  no  other  con¬ 
struction  would  so  completely  combine  strength, 
lightness,  and  elasticity. 

National  Steam  NamgaSon  Company,  —  In 
view  of  the  large  number  of  persons  who  nntici- 
p.ate  a  visit  to  £uro]ie  in  the  coming  season 
to  see  the  wonders  of  the  great  Exposition  in 
Paris,  with  excursions  to  other  portions  of  the 
Old  World,  we  shall  be  glad  fii  do  a  good  service 
to  many  of  our  friends,  esjiecinlly  to  clergymen 
and  their  families,  by  inviting  their  attention  to 
tlie  noble  line  of  steamships,  whoso  name  stands 
at  the  head  of  tliis  notice.  The  lino  is  composed 
of  some  eight  to  ten  noble  steamships,  of  some 
three  Uiousand  to  thirty-five  hundred  tons,  built 
as  strong  as  iron  and  wood  can  make  them.  They 
are  well  fitted  up,  with  spacious  state  rooms  and 
saloon  comforts,  are  commanded  by  experienced 
captains,  and  have  a  surgeon  on  board.  The  price 
of  tickets  to  Liverpool  is  low  and  reasonable.  For 
particulars  wc  refer  to  a  full  ]>ago  among  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  this  uumber  of  Tiix  Eclictio. 
Many  of  our  friends  have  taken  ])assago  in  this 
line  of  sliiiis,  with  comfort  and  satisfaction. 
F.  W.  G.  llurst,  Esep,  No.  67  Broadway,  New- 
York,  is  the  gentlemanly  manager.  A  ship  sails 
every  Saturday  at  noon  for  Liverpool 

P  lectie  Volwne*. — The  long  series  of  volumes 
of  Thi  Eclectic,  now  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  numbering  sixty-seven  volumes,  render  it  an 
exceedingly  valuable  addition  to  any  well-select¬ 
ed  library.  Many  of  our  friends  are  careful  to  fill 
out  their  sets  and  have  them  bound  for  preser¬ 
vation.  In  most  cases  we  can  furnish  back  num¬ 
bers  for  several  years  where  numbers  have  been 
lost.  We  shall  be  glad  to  help  our  friends  com¬ 
plete  their  sets  as  far  as  ])oe8ible.  We  have  sets 
of  volumes  of  three  or  four  years  continuously, 
neatlj'  bound,  at  a  low  figure,  which  we  can  fur¬ 
nish  to  Older. 

Familus  Vi*iiing  Europe.  —  The  indications 
are  that  many  persons  ami  not  a  few  families  will 
make  an  exodus  to  the  Old  World  this  season, 
to  view  the  wonders  of  the  great  Exposition  in 
Paris  and  make  the  tour  of  the  continent.  Young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  derive  important  advanta¬ 
ges  in  completing  and  polishing  their  school-day 
education,  and  add  rich  stores  of  historic  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  graces  of  conversational  accom¬ 
plishments,  by  foreign  travel,  if  well  arranged 
and  conducted.  But  ftdl  half  of  these  advanta¬ 
ges  are  oflen  lost  by  nut  knowing  how  to  travel 
Young  ladies  and  gentlemen  need  an  instructor 
in  their  travels  rather  more  than  in  studies  at 
home.  Europe  is  a  great  lesson,  and  well  worth 
a  careful  study.  Parents  •ften  take  their  fami¬ 
lies  abroad  on  excursions  of  mere  sight-seeing, 
without  any  well-digested  plan  of  study  and  im¬ 
provement,  and  thus  lose  much  in  the  educating 
of  their  suns  and  daughters.  If  amun^  our  read¬ 
ers  any  family  of  young  ladies  are  going  abroad 
this  season,  and  need  a  cunqietent  lady  of  ripe 
judgment,  polished  manners,  and  ample  intelli¬ 
gence  os  a  guide  and  instructress,  we  can  inform 
Uiem  of  such  a  lady,  and  will  give  her  name  and 
addrees  if  desired. 


